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Ecclesiastical Starrs. 


DANGERS FROM DISESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


A wetter on Disestablishment, which we 
publish on another page, offers a curious illus- 
tration of the opinion of the Nonconformist 
intellect held by the Evangelical party in the 
Church of England, and of the methods 
esteemed the likelicst for operating on that 
intellect. When the Dean of Westminster 
wishes to frighten the Dissenters out of their 
political beliefs and enterprises, he draws the 
picture of a great number of Churches ana 
parties, all fighting intemperately together like 
the combatants in an Irish row, and he tells 
them the only security against such a me lies 
in maintaining that union of Church and State 
which gives control over all manner of hier- 
archies to the Temporal Power. When the 
Oxford men wish to disgust us with our policy, 
they say they wish we only knew how our 
Liberal allies speak of us behind our backs, and 
how much we are hated by respectable people. 
When the Archbishop of Canterbury wishes to 
frighten the Nonconformists, he tells them that 
the country, once escaped from Parliamentary 
control over its orthodoxy, will rush violently 
down a steep place into an abyss of “ Unita- 
rianiem” or infidelity. When the Archbishop 
of Dublin, or Lord Shaftesbury, or the Record 
wish to arrest the adherents of the Liberation 
Society, and to stay them in the prosecution of 
their schemes, they menace them with awful 
danger on the side of Romanism. They bring 
out the Great Red Dragon, with seven 
heads and ten horns, and set him roar- 
ing at the Dissenters, opening his flaming 
jaws, and gnashing his vast iron teeth, 
while they cry aloud There, down that fright- 


fal throat, you will all go—all you Dissenters, 
if you succeed in breaking down the Protestant 


Establishment of England.” Thus argues the 
gentleman whose “ Thoughts,” as he pleasantly 
terms his observations, have led us to this 
recital. The idea seems to be that one-third of 
the English clergy are already Romanisers, and 
t hat once disestablished, and set free with their 
life interests secured, they will achieve the 
Roman conquest of En gland and the destruction 
of the Dissenters. 
We can assure our Evangelical friends and 
well-wishers that the Nonconformists are not 


likely to be seduced from their steadfast pur- 


pose by the exhibition of this Bogy. We think, 


which they formerly contended, you have 
reduced this danger toa minimum. Hierarchies 
are not very dangerous when you have clipped 
their wings, pared their talons, and drawn their 
teeth. The talons and teeth have mostly been 
supplied from the armoury of the State. When 
there is no further alliance between the two, 
when the State stands forth as the common 
Sovereign of all, of the weak as well as the 
strong, the only party armed with power, 
set for the common defence of all against all, 

you have brought society as nearly as possible 
into a permanent equilibrium. It is the perni- 

cious principle of ascendancy which is the cause 
of the mischief. Anglicans have been so long 
accustomed to this unjust ascendancy that they 
cannot even think clearly of a state of 
things in which there shall be no ascendancy 
remaining. They continually speak as if 
a Protestant ascendancy would be succeeded 
by a Roman Catholic ascendancy. If Protes- 
tants do their duty there cannot possibly be 
such an issue. A policy which by its very terms 
deprives Romanism and all other religions of 
State aid, and which delivers the State itself 
from the pernicious influence of an Established 
Church, cannot result in arming Rome with a 
persecuting power. Every Church united 
with the State has persecuted its Dis- 
senters most cruelly, pre-eminently the 
Anglican, and our present endeavour is 
to put it out of the power of that or any other 
religious community to wield the arm of the 
State against its neighbours. If, then, one third 
of the English clergy are Romanisers in disguise, 
and are thirsting for the blood of the Noncon- 
formists, the safest plan would be to hasten the 
separation of Church and State, so that these 
furious zealots may not be tempted to 
persecute the unfortunate Dissenters. The only 
chance they will ever have of so doing is 
while the E:tablishment continues, and there- 
fore the sooner we put an end to this the 
better for the Evangelical party and for the 
seceders. 


If we add a few sentences on the spiritual 
evils wrought by Romanism, it will be 
only to say that they will be most effec- 
tually counteracted by a free and honest 
Protestantism. The experiment of an Estab- 
lished Protestantism has been now fairly 
tried, the result being a clergy of 
whom one third are Romanisers, and 
another third latitudinarians. Neither the 
strictness of verbal tests, nor the ingenuity of 
Tudor compromises, has prevented the cata | 
strophe which is before our eyes, and which 


occasions the lamentations of the Evangelical the 
body. The Evangelical party — tak 
the way in breaking ee 
subscription. For generations they set 

naught the literal meaning of the e 


formularies, and at last when gy ty, han 


obtained a legal decision from the 
which gave a sortof public sanction to their proce- 
dure. The precedent was not lost upon others. 
The Broad Churchmensoon broke through in other 
directions the frail web of the standards, and 
achieved a stiil greater triumph for the flag of 
“liberal Theology.” Mr. Voysey is the latest 
monument of their valour and skill. The 
Romanising priests in their recent excesses, 
have but followed two bad examples set them 
by their predecessors in license, till at | 
clerical subscription in England has become 
the scandal of Christendom, and awaits the 
hand of Parliamentary justice and honesty 
to remove it. The moral interests of 
Eogland demand a speedy riddance of the 
baneful spectacle of three parties, wide as the 
poles asunder in thought and faith, alike sign- 
ing in their “ plain grammatical sense” the same 
standards, under conditions which are nothing 
better than a legalised discipline in equivoca- 
tion. Let then the Evangelical party, the 
original offenders, lead the way towards a 
reconstitution of the national conscience, by 
assistin, in breaking up the political system 
which demands so fearful a sacrifice of clerival 
consistency. 

There needs be no fear for the interests of any 
Protestantism worthy of the name when the 
Establishment is taken away. Let men 
return to the. Christianity of the earliest age, 


and commend it to the world by a spirit 


answerable to its benignant aims, and there will 
be no reason to apprehend that the country 
will become a fiery furnace, in which the advo- 
cates of such a Christianity cannot live. The 


best friend of Papal Romanism is a fierce, 


malignant, hot-headed Protestant. The best 
friend of true Christianity is one who desires 


manists themselves. 


— 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tux extent to which the theory of an Established 
Church in England has changed since the present 
Church was established is shown by the very re- 
markable paper which was read at Sion College laat 
week by Sir John Coleridge. Our readers will find 
the substance of this paper in another column, and 
he will discover from it that, while it was considered 
at one period the mission of an Established Church 
to promote, or rather enforce, identity of religious 
thought, it is now considered that its mission is to 
promote diversity of religious thought. Sir John 
Coleridge, in an address characterised by great 
candour and by a most admirable spirit, pointedly 
stated that the old theory that the Church was es- 
tablished to teach religious truth bad, in practice, 
passed away, and could not now be vindicated. But 
what is the alternative? The speaker referred the 
alternative, to use his own language, to the course 
of events.“ He did not consciously adopt Pope's 
aphorism that Whatever is, is right,“ but be un- 
consciously adopted it. He believes in an Estab- 
lished Church, but the only Established Church that 
he believes in is one whose doctrines and forms shall 
be “settled for us, from time to time, by Parlia- 
ment.“ We could hardly have supposed that Sir 


defence of the Establishment principle. It will be 


to do justice to all men, including the Ro- 


John Coleridge could have been driven to such a 
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os 
seen, however, how, in the second conclusion to 
which, as he stated, his principles led, he defined 
what a Church Establishment of the present age 
this definition is contained 

Church in a 


ot tel oma 
1 
opinion.“ ve 
attention to arkabl is, sit 
that, to us, Sir John Coleridge seems to write, in 
every sentence, the doom of the Established Church 
in England. * 
A greater contrast to Sir John Ooleridge’s address 
could scarcely be imagined than that presented by 
‘the proceedings of the annual meeting of Evangelical 
clergy held at Islington last week. The chairman 
or this meeting, the Rev. Daniel Wilson, held that 
‘the Evangélical party were the only party who were 
efficiently and successfully carrying out the principles 
of the Established Ohurch. The Rev. E. Garbett 
followed the chairman, and in reference to the 
dangerous tendencies of the times, remarked that 
reformation must be accomplished, not by sermons or 
2 the press, but by the direct contact of 
mind mind. Now, is this a principle of the 
Established Church ? If it be not, is Mr. Garbett a 
‘eonsistent member of the Evangelical party ? The 
‘foundation principle of the Established Church is 
that the best way of making men religious is not to 
‘bring mind into contact with mind, but to make an 
Act of Parliament to enforée conduct. “ Mind in con- 
tect with mind! Does Mr. Garbett forget the 
oanons of hisown Church? When the canons, which 
Mr. Garbett has solemnly promised to obey, were 
made, a man was punished for having a mind. We 
need not say that this punishment is inflicted to the 
present day; not in the old manner, by formal excom- 
munication of bell and candle, but by the still more 
effective excommunication of social ostracism.. a 
Wo are not alone in our difficulty with respect to 
education. Our friends across the Pacific are fight- 
ing now, just the same battle that we are about to 
fight. In New South Wales there is an unsectarian 
Public Schools Act in operation, which the sacer- 
sat of the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
_Epiacopalian Churches are endeavouring by every 
to get cancelled. The Sydney correspondent 
of the Times thus sketches the situation :— 


The Roman Catholics are intensel ed to the 
thee feel that ‘ty fafluence is to 


Public Schools Act. 
fuse all sections of the Church, to throw down the 


sortarien, dlatinettons ions they would set up, and to dry u 
he streams of bitterness that emerge from m 3 
tional system of education, in which the religious ani - 
osities of the adult world form a large part of the 
communicated by the schoolmaster to the 

childsen ; and consequently they oppose it might and 
A " shit leant n to the influenos of the clergy, 
and they know it. The Roman Ostholio laity, when 
lef to Lee, and as a matter of experience, are in 
favour of — 4 and secular instruction; but what can 
je „ holding the views they do of the power of the 
est the penal discipline of the next world, if he 
threatens te leave them at the last hour to face death 
. e sist Sten Fe 
? est! are against this Act, 

are determined to effect its amendment, if not 
52 overthrow, Their aim, of course, is to act 
b the constituencies upon the Parliament for 

this ; and the Protestant party, aware of the 
attempt rust back the wheels of progress, make it 
Nd at the members they support shall go to 
t pledged to maintain the Public Schools Act 
in its ogg pg Even here, however, the parties are 
not clear, for a large portion of the Protestant party—a 
considerable section of the Church of England: party — 
with that inherent love of priestly domination which is 
inseparable from all forms of religion by law estab - 
lished, and, therefore, in this instance is inherited and 
not yet outgrown, support the Roman Catholics’ in 
ring for a return to the denominational system of 

. On the whole, however, this is an election 
; and the election will turn pretty generally on a 
question —the Robertson Ministry being sup - 

posed to have sold themselves to the Roman Catholic 


Martin-Parkes in opposition, bein 
as the ohampious libert of conscience a 
institutions which are ucive to it. 


‘We find in this what we find in England, and even 
Ireland, that the laity, when left to themselves, are 
in favour of an unsectarian system; but in Roman 
Gatholics and Protestant Episcopalians, “the in- 
herentlove of priestly domination by the priests— 
not by the people—comes into contact with every 
liberal and patriotic endeavour. We havo no fear of 
that love getting a predominant power in the 
colonies, for its strength is lessening even here. It 
is our business to see that it receives, on every legiti- 
mate occasion, a blow that may assist in its extermi- 
nation. Priestly domination has been the power 
which has kept back Christianityfand education and 
‘knowledge from the people, and it is time that it re- 
ceived, in England at least, its final overthrow. 

- We are rejoiced to learn, from the Methodist 
Recorder, that the description which Mr. Forster 
recently gave of the state of feeling which he be- 
lieved to exist in the nation upon the education 


question, “is undoubtedly’ applicable to the Metho- 


A px 


4 x + 1 ; 


particular way of establishing an efficient system of 

national elementary education that they would 

allow themselves 
ther 


prefer that it should not be 
that it should be reached 


We. : in 
Bir? @ 


Methodist Conference upon the subject of education 
been repealed, or have they not? What are the 
trust-deeds and what the regulations of Methodist 
day-schools? Are they not as sectarian and deno- 
minational as anything can be? There they are, 
and until they are repealed or cancelled our Metho- 
dist contemporaries have no right to fling a stone at 
any denominational Romanist. The Romanist is 
doing what the Wesleyan has done—the bost, not for 
the nation, but for his sect. , 

It has already been stated, in some journals, that a 
new Burials Bill will be brought into Parliament 
next Session. Mr. G. Hadfield, with advancing age, 
has been glad to relinquish the conduct of a measure 
which will demand much time and attention, to a 
younger member of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan will, therefore, with his consent, 
take it in charge. The details of the Bill are, we 
believe, not yet fully settled, and it would be prema- 
ture to put them before the public. We can say, 
however, that, being, as it will be, a national and 
unsectarian measure, it is likely to receive the hearty 
support of all Nonconformist bodios. 


MR. MIALL, M.P., ON THE LIBERATION 
MOVEMENT. . 


On Thursday evening, Mr. Miall, M.P., addressed 
a public mecting held in the Public Hall, Rochdale, 
in connection with the Rochdale Young Men’s Auxi- 
liary to the Liberation Society. Mr. James Ash- 
worth, the president of the auxiliary, was in the 
chair, and among the gentlemen on the platform 
were Mr. T. B. Potter, M. P., the Mayor (Mr. 
Willans), Mr. Thomas Bright, Mr. John Petrie and 
others. The hall was crowded to overflowing, and 


Mr. Miall upon entering met with an enthusiastic 
reception. 


The CHATnxAN said he hailed with pride and delight 
—and he had no doubt he expressed the feeling of the 
meeting - the presence of the member for Bradford 
(cheers) —once their own honoured representative 
(loud cheers) —- and undoubtedly the foremost cham- 
pion of the principles of the Liberation Society. 
(Oheers.) Mr. Miall had spent the best part of his 
life in the cause of civil and religious freedom, and 


had not toiled fruitlessly. By his pen and his voice 
he had done much to instruct the people in the prin- 
ciples of his cause; and it had been permitted to 
him to take part in the first great legislative enact- 
ment accomplishing the important purposes and 
objects of his life. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. S. Oaapman (Baptist) moved 


That this meeting congratulates Mr. Miall upon his return 
to Parliament, regards with uamingled satisfaction his pre- 
sence in the House of Commons, and trusts that he may be 

pared to exert his great influence in promoting the 


long 8 
— of the Liberation Society. 
He said they were glad to congratulate Mr. Miall, 
although it was congratulating him upon a large 
increase of work to a man who was already hard 
worked, and a considerable increase of responsibility 
to a man who never treated any responsibility lightly. 
It was congratulating him upon a long series of late 
hours, of heavy labour, and constant anxiety ; and 
yet there was one consideration that outweighed all 
these, and they did heartily congratulate Mr. Miall, 
because they believed that in his return to Parlia- 
ment he entered upon that stage which was the best 
in the world for the prosecution of those labours to 
which be had devoted nearly the whole of his life. 
(Cheers.) It seemed to him, also, that the electors 
ofRochdale were very much to be congratulated upon 
the fact that Mr. Miall was now member for Brad- 
ford. (Hear, hear.) Much as they rejoiced in having 
for their representative such a champion of civil and 
religious liberty as Mr. Potter, yet in conversation 
with many electors and non-electors he had been con- 
tinually reminded that there had been just one little 
drop of bitterness in their full cup of rejoicing whon 
they had thought of the past, and remembered that 
Mr. Miall had no seat in Parliament. But now that 
Mr. Miall had been returned as member for Bradford 
they could very well congratulate the electors of 
Rochdale and the electors of Bradford together in 
that they had as their representatives in Parliament 
two of the foremost champions of civil and religious 
liberty that the world contained, (Cheers.) Mr. 
Joux Petrie seconded the motion. 
Mr. T. B. Porrzn, M. P., supported the motion, 
and said the return of Mr. Miall had not been a 
matter of congratulation to the electors of Bradford 
and Rochdale merely, but it had been a matter of 
congratulation to the House of Commons itself. 
(Cheers.) He had frequently heard the opinion ex- 
pressed n that House, by men holding very differont 
views, that without Mr. Miall, the representative 
man of Nonconformity, in that House, the House 
‘waa not complete. (Oheers.) He knew full well the 


debt which they owed to Mr. Miall; he knew how 
he had toiled in times different from these: and he 
was not sure even now whether the measures which 
had been carried during the last session of Parlia- 

astonishment to him. 
As Church-rates he Irish Church had 
one; and believed that it 
50 Establishment 


core. 
and he believed soon; and ha e 
that the strong arm of the Liberation Society would 
not be needed so much as it had been—(Hear, hear)— 
for public opinion was ripening on this question ; 
and he was very much mistaken if al number 
in the Church itself did not recognise the fact that it 
was to the interest of the Church to be separated from 
the State. As to Mr. Miall, he could only regret 
that he occupied the ition which that gentleman 
once occupied, and he believed the people of Rochdale 
had made but a poor exchange. (Cheers.) 

The motion having been unanimously adopted, 

Mr. Mrau., M. P., rose to respond, and was re- 
ceived with loud and prolonged cheering. The hon. 
gentleman said: It is now very nearly thirteen 
years ago since I took my departure from the rail- 
way-station at Rochdale as a rejected candidate— 
(“ Hear, hear, and laughter),—rejected, I thought at 
the time, and I have not since altered my opinion, 
not by the free choice of the constituency as it then 
existed —(cheers)—but in consequence, perhaps, of an 
accidental misunderstanding of parties here, and 
partly in consequence of a tolerably free use, by 
somebody—(Hear, hear)—of the power of the purse. 
(Cheers.) JI have never been into this town since; 
but I am delighted again to be amongst old friends. 
(Cheers.) All the general features of this hall, and, 
I may say, of this audience, seem to be familiar to 
me; and, although I canaot say that 1 have come 
home again, still I have come where I feel at home. 
(Cheers.) I cannot help remembering that, through 
what I call my accidental separation from the con- 
stituency at Rochdale, you wero represented by one 
of the foremost men of the age, the late Richard 
Cobden—-(Hear, hear); and following him, and up 


to the present time, you are and have been repre- 
sented by a reformer than whom there is no one that 
I know who is more thorough, earnest, sincere, and 
energetic in carrying out the professions which he 
makes. (Cheers.) I have come to you by the invi- 
tation of a committee—I hardly know what com- 
mittee—but a committee that gave me, at all events, 
an excuse for coming—(Hear, hear) ;—and I wanted 
to come (Cheers, anda voice: We're proud to see 
von.“) I wanted to have a word or two with you 


upon themes in which I think we are all of us equally 


interested ; and I wanted, if possible, to show, that on 
my part there was not only no feeling against the 
constituency of Rochdale for the little accident that 
had occurred, but, on the contrary, that now that I 
have obtained, as it were, a permanent settlement 
elsewhere (Hear, hear)—I can look back upon pas 
scenes and past] associations without the slightest 
feeling of irritation, and with an earnest desire onde 
more, metaphorically, to shake hands with you and 
greet you in the name of liberty and truth. (Cheers.) 
Because the Rochdale constituency—and I say it in 
the presence of your member—is a constituency to 
have represented which I feel to be a ground of 
honest pride—(Hear, hear)—and‘for any man, what- 
ever may be his powers, to represent that consti- 
tuency in the House of Commons, I think it may be 
to him a source of the deepest satisfaction, as I am 
sure that if he only does his duty honestly to his 
constituency, his constituency will always most 
honestly do their 6 in regard te him. (“ Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) I have to speak to you upon an 
old topic—a topic upon which 1 despair of casting 
any new light; but if you please we will have a 
few moments’ communion one with another, upon 
subjects that are, I hope, equally interesting to us 
all, and I will endeavour, through your medium, to 
speak to the public mind upon matters that are 
coming before the Legislature for decision within a 
few years, in such a way as, if they will but listen, 
will, I think, in some measure, to obviate those 
prejudices with which they have hitherto approached 
those subjects, and prove to them that the course we 
are taking, if not the very best course that can be 
taken for them and for ourselves, is at all events a 
ccurse which has been dictated by motives of the 
highest honour and the sincerest charity to all 
men. (Hear, hear.) Now the resolution to which 
you have just given your assent expresses the 
trust that I may e 
influence in promoting the principles of the 
Liberation Society. I am almost sorry that the ro- 
solution was cast in that shape. It has an appearance 
of technicality that I should like to have seen it 
divested of. As far as the Liberation Society is con- 
cerned, don't let me be misunderstood for one mo- 
ment. There have been members of Parliament who 
hu ve ridden into their place by the influence of the 
Liberation Society who are ashamed of the name of 
that society as soon as they obtain the point which 
they had aimed at. (Hear, hear.) I am not one of 
those. (Cheers.) I am by no means ashamed of my 
connection with the Liberation Society—no moro 
than I should be ashamed of my connection with 
my son. (Hear, hear.) I was, if I may so say, 
the founder of the Liberation Society. (Hear, 
hear.) I have worked it from the inni 


until now—(Hear, hear)—and I have no reason 
whatever to complain of the instrumentality of that 
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association as an inadequate expression of the wishes 


and the power that we can bring to bear upon the 
objects that it contemplates ; but it is not the Libera- 
tion Society as a society, it is the principle of religious 
equality as a principle that I careabout. (Hear, hear.) 
If that is diffused over the whole kingdom, the machi- 
nery may be taken to pieces and cast to the winds as 
soon as possible for anything that I care. We do not 
wish, in fact, that there should be any necessity for the 
Liberation Society any longer than our wishes 
can extend to. In fact, weshould be glad to-morrow 
if the Liberation Society were dead, supposing 
that its object were accomplished. (Hear, hear.) 
Well, what is its object? 1 need hardly tell you. 
In the very plainest terms, it is this, that every 
man should pay in his temporal things for the 
spiritual instruction that he receives from other men 
that every man, in fact, should pay his own parson 
(Hear, hear.) Now thattis the simple object of the 
Liberation Society,—that no man should be forced 
to pay any other man's parson, and that no Church 
should be maintained by national funds, because 
national funds are contributed to by the whole 
nation, but those who belong to the Church Estab- 
lishment are only a part of the nation. In the name, 
therefore, of mere simple justice, we ask that no pay- 
ment should be demanded by tke State in support of 
religion, because it is impossible for the State to 
make that demand without either violating the prin- 
ciples of justice or trampling upon the sacredness of 
truth. (Hear, hear.) This isnot merely a theory; it 
is a practical matter of the highest importance. 
People sometimes ask me, What do you want? 
What is it that you do want? You have got rid of 
Church-rates; you have got rid of every species of 
persecution; you are placed, civilly speaking, in a 
position of equality with other members of the 
nation; why is it that you want to overthrow that 
which has been a great instrument for good in this 
country ?’’ Now, I don’t look at the matter precisely 
in that light; I should put it thus :—What is it that 
the nation wants P—becauso, after all, the Established 
Church is an instrument used by the nation for 
national purposes. What is it that the nation wants 
that could not be better furnished without that 
instrument than with it? Is it religion that it 
wants? Well, but true religion can only be fur- 
nished by those who have religion, and who at- 
tempt to promote it from religious motives. The 
mere quartering down of men here, there, and 
every where else, according to the division of parishes, 
for the purpose of teavhing the religion of the Gospel, 
is not the proper mode of accomplishing the end which 
we have in view, or which the nation has in view. 
There some persons who are vain enough to suppose 
that they are up to every kind of work, aud Parliament 
undoubtedly is vain enough to suppose that it can 
regulate to some extent even the religious interests 
of the kingdom. It can do nothing ofthe kind. It 
can create machinery, but it can put no spirit into 
that machinery—(Hear, hear); —it can locate parsons 
all over the country in beautiful proportion to the 
spiritual wants of the country; but, as the old pro- 

verb says, One man may take a horse to the trough. 
but a hundred can’t make him drink.“ So it is with 
regard to religious influences. Any one power may 
arrange machinery, but no power can command the 
success which the mere arrangement of machinery 
is intended to promote. pe the reason is that 
there is such a great difference between that which 
is temporal and that which is spiritual, that Parlia- 
ment is perfectly well qualified to do whatever is re- 
quired to be done for the expansion and extension 
and establishment of our civil position, but Parlia- 
ment cannot, nor can any compulsory method what- 
ever, succeed in establishing a religious machinery 
to convey religious influence unless the machinery 
itself originates in the influence which is given 
through it. Well, we do not believe in this. Now, 
look at Wales. I shall not point you to the case of 
Ireland, because Ireland is out of the question, 
i a (Hear, hear.) Look at the history of 
Wales. There you have the Church of England 
established. I need hardly tell you who know the 
history of Wales that some eighty or ninety 
years ago the Principality was merged in the 
deepest moral and spiritual darkness. It had 
an Establishment, and the Establishment was 
asleep. It had an Establishment, and of what 
kind do you think it was? The ministers of 
that Establishment, and the bishops of that Estab- 
lishment, were sent to preside over flocks without 
even knowing the language of the country—(Hear, 
hear),—or being required to know the language; 
they never preached, they never read 1232 in the 
lan e of the country; until some of the ministers 


themselves were so struck with the foul impiety of 
their ying a position with which they were so 


tremendously trifling, that they acted almost as mis- 
sionaries in a savage and heathen land, and theso 
men, although they were in the Church, as soon as 
they began to show a proof of spiritual life and power 
in preaching to the people, and getting hold of their 
attention—these very men were cast out of the 
Church as enemies of the Church. Well, what nas 
been the consequence? The whole of Wales has 
been evangelised by the efforts of those who are not 
in the Establishment. ‘eee hear.) And do you 
know what that means? I will tell you: it means 
this. In the first place, there is less crime, probably, 
in Wales than in any other country of equal popula- 
tion. And, in the second place, there is more atten- 
tion to religious duties, and more interest in religious 
a in Wales, though they are very poor people, 
an 4 wher have not the benefit of preaching 
from the blishment in their own tongue ;—there 
is more real deep interest in religious things in 
Wales than anywhere else. Why, the miners, who 
go down into the mines and eat their dinner there, 


and have an hour for doing it, almost always spend | 
their time during that dinner-hour in discussing the 
sermon which they have heard on the previous Sun- 
day. That has been done by the evangelising come? 
of those who are not ministers or members of the 
Establishment. In fact the Church of Wales consists 
of the gentry of Wales, and nobody, or scarcely any- 
body else. The same state of things exists in Corn- 
wall. Yet people forsooth were fcund who talk about 
the Establishment being the poor man’s Church, 
forsooth. The support of the Church is furnished by 
national property, and generally speaking the poor 
man is excluded from the benefitof the Church. He 
does not go, to the church. He does not understand 
what is preached there. Nothing whatever is con- 
ducted in such a way as to bring home the truths of 
the Gospel to the poor man. It is an upper middle. 
class Church, Ai pays anything ſor his 
roligion there. If they were to leave each man to 
pay his own parson, without support on the part of 
the State, they would do him a great deal more good 
than harm. In the firat place, he would have a deal 
more liberty—(Hear, hear),—as was seen in the Irish 
Church, for no sooner was it disendowed than the 
laity went forward and took their places, and 
exercised all their influence and intelligence to con- 
trol the clerical party, who, supposing themselves 
to be the 8 had taken no notice whatever 
of the large body of the laity. If the same 
thing was done in this country, what would 
be the 1esu't? My belief is, that if they 
could only put the Church on its right footing— 
that is, put it upon its merits, let its fortune be 
according to its exertions and its deserts—so far 
from what men call sects being at all benefited 
thereby, the sects, as sects, would be almost drained, 
becauee there would be a large accession of members 
in the Church of England. (Hear, hear.) It is not 
theologically that we differ from the Church of Eng- 
land. We only differ from it ocolesiastically, in its 
position of favouritism, and in ite assuming to use 
the power of the State where the influence of reli- 
gion ought to be exelusively resorted to. Five years 
ago I could not have spoken in a vety sanguine 
manner of the prospects of success. I should then 
have come to the conclusion that we had at least 
fifty years’ work before us before we could tho- 
roughly accomplieh the end we had in view; but 
matters are now changing. We have been thirty 

ears engaged in seed-sowing over the length and 
— of the land; and up to the time that Mr. 
Gladstone came forward to clear from his path the 
Church-rate question, in order that he might take 
up the abolition of the Irish Church, we could not 
point to any visible result of progress. But all at 
once the obstacles gave way. Mr. Gladstone 
declared himself, I will not say a convert to 
the principles of the Liberation Society, but 
he was, at all events, an instrument for carry- 
ing into effect their objects; and the conversion of 
those who were antagonistic to them was marvellous. 
The rapidity with which men came over to their 
principles was all but miraculous. The whole tone 
of society became altered, showing that in point of 
fact society had been saturated beforehand with right 
influences and right principles ; and as soon as ever 
the mere superficial skin of society was torn aside, 
the real impulses, thoughts, and convictions of society 
came out and . themselves unequivocally in 
favour of disendowment and disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. What difference is there in principle 
between the Irish Church and the English.Church ? 
If it is unjust for a minority to establish their reli- 
gion over a ages so it is unjust for a majority 
to establish their religion over a minority. If it is 
wrong for ten men to say to one man, You shall 
do this,“ so it is wrong for one man to say to ten, 
‘You shall do this.” In point of fact, a Church Esta- 
blishment is founded upon the consideration that the 
Government is the best judge of truth, and that the 
Government is armed with power by the Divine 
Being in order that it might exert that power on be- 
half of truth, I (Mr. Miall) contend that the 
power of truth is in itself; that it can only be 
spread by the exertions of those who believe 
in it; that it is only by the lives, the charity, bene- 
volence, self-denial, fuith and hope of those who 
have the truth that others can be brought within 
the range and influence of it; and that no law which 
says to a man, you shall believe,” and far lees any law 
which says toa man, “ youshall pay whether you be- 
lieve or not,” can really promote religious aims. 
(Applause.) And I believe that society has begun 
to see this. The general change of public opinion 
is wonderful since I was last in Rochdale. I can- 
not tell you exactly what course will be pursued in 
reference to these questions next session; but I sup- 
pose we shall have, in the first place, and that without 
much difficulty, the abolition of religious tests in the 
universities. (Applause.) Next, I hope a measure 
will be brought forward for the opening of church- 
ards to the ministrations of all persons. (Hear, 
ear.) ‘The question as to the Established Church 
in Wales will also be brought forward and discussed, 
though probably it will not be settled next session. 
I believe that the whole tendency of affairs, all over 
the civilised globe, is towards the distinct separa- 
tion of the temporal from the spiritual, at all events 
so far as institutions are concerned. In Spain, 
Austria, Italy, France, Roumania, and in almost every 
country in Western Europe, there is a great wave of 


of the nations, and teaching them that Christianity 
has hitherto been held by priestism as a means of 
slavery to the people, i of a means of liberty 
4 that it is not Christianity that has 
failed for the principles of Christianity were the prin- 


ciples of freedom—but that priestcraft and kingcraft 
have so manipulated Christian principles, true and 


intellectual force going on as it were over the mind | p 


beautiful as they are, as to make them the instruments 
to put the opinions of men under the influence—the 
restricting, misguiding, and depraving influence—of 
what we might call the sacerdotal apirit. 2 
With Providence working in our favour, wi 


the tendencies of minds in pe setting in towards 
one direction, we ma anticipate that the 
end will be, as we believed, triumph of the truth 


of the Gospel over the wicked 8 of men to 
frustrate the good of the Gospel. (Applause. 

A resolution, moved by Mr. Alderman Tarton, 
expressing approval of the objects of the liberation 
Society, was adopted, and a vote of thanks to the 
chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 


—s 


YOUNG MEN’S CONFERENCE AT BLOOMS- 
BURY CHAPEL. 


The London Young Men's Committ :o in Con- 
nection with the Liberation Society held the second 
conference of the present season at Bloomabury 
Chapel on the evening of Tuesday, January 18th, 
when, in the absence of the Rev. Dr. Brock, the 
chair was taken by Mr. S. R. Pattison. The Citan- 
MAN briefly congratulated the young men of London 
on the great advance of public sentiment with regard 
4 the . Ne nud State. He 

en explained the object of the presont meeting, and 
called on Mr. J. Firth Bottomley to the con- 
ference by reading a paper on “ Church Eatablish- 
ments; how far are they consistent with Soripture, 
with reason, and with justice ?’’ 

Mr. BorrouLar commenced his address by a 
. review of the recent controversy on the 
subject of the Irish Church, and of the circum- 
stances that had led to the disestablishment 
and disendowment of that ancient institution. It 
was the advancing intelligence of the age that 
had precipitated the crisis. Gradually the mind 
cf a great nation had become inspired with the re- 
solve to shake itself free from a traditional policy, 
and to bring its national character and conduct more 
into accord with modern progress, and with the 
principles of reason and justice; and as one of the 
results of the Irish Church debate it would be founs 
that the vast wave of conviction had sapped to it 
very foundation the whole fabric of Church Estab- 
lishments. The speaker then glanced at the 
various ments that were urged in favour 
of the union of Church and State. In deal- 
ing with the proposition that a State-Church 
provided a religion for all, and that an Es- 
tublishment was requisite to train the people in re- 
ligion, he remarked that it could not be denied that 
State-Churchiem had had a fair trial. But had it 
trained the 4 in vital religion? It was estab- 
lished in Ireland. Had it succeeded there? Had 
it succeeded in France, or in Spain, or in — 1 On 

ifferentiem and 
ections 


the contrary, had it not fostered ind 

infidelity? In answer to the obj that 
ministers would not be sustained without State 
support, he alluded to the case of Wales, whore, 
though the . were comparativel „ and were 
under the baleful shadow of an Establishment, no lesa 
a sum than 300,000/, was raised last year for the 
maintenance of teachers of religion; to the Free 
Church of Scotland, whose princely liberality was 
known to all the churches; to the energy put forth 
by the renovated Church in Ireland, to w with 
all sincerity he wished God-speed; and to the 
United States, where something like five millions 
sterling were annually subscribed for the 
sustentation of its ministers alone. ‘To the 
assertion that it was the duty of a Govern- 
ment to provide religious instruction for the 
people, he replied, that if such an obligation did 
exist it existed everywhere. It was y incident 
do the Government of England, of Spain, of Turkey, 
and of Japan. According to this vagy! & in England 
the Government provides a religion for its people, 
having the Thirty-nine Articles for its text-book. In 
me it — the — 4 1 articles A. 

erotica, persecu em o greater 

of another faith, also righteously established” fa 
Turkey, the Churches in England and Spain aro re- 
garded as equally false, and the religion of Mo- 
hammed is supported by the State; whilst ia Japan 
the faith of all the three is utterly ignored, an 
believers neither in our Lord nor in Mohammed bow 
down to idols, the work of men’s hands. But if it 
be the duty of a Government to establish religion, 
have we any safeguard that truth will be established ? 
Have we in our own members of Parliament any 
guarantee whatever for sound religious judgment ? 
And have we not seen, in our own day, men of ir- 
religious life adjudicating on the doctrines of the 
English Church? We have not space to follow the 
lecturer in his argument on the essential difference 
between the Mosaio and the Christian dispensations, 
on the flourishing condition of the Church before its 
establishment by Constantine the Great, or on theevils 
that result to both the Church and the State from 
their ill-assorted union. He then enlarged upon the 
lack of discipline arising from the absence of autho- 
rity in the rulers of 4 Church supported by the 
State. The will of the State is the only charter a 
„and, even when appointed, an 


mand the 71 of the majority of Churchmen. 
Besides, the advancement of a pastor largely depends 
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of its 


arid masters; perhaps 
‘inouthbent,” a man who is incu 
itish: too o 
ow, all this infringes personal liberty, opens the 
door to persecution, E. only weakens the moral 
sensibility, 
of the members Thus, under 
State-Churchism, men are res gis to sup- 
port the teachers of doctrines which they abhor, 
teachers who, if not aided by their own congregs- 
tions, ought to be willing to minister with their own 
hands unto their necessities. Tho heathen of Guiana 
and the Hindoos of India are taxed to support Eng- 
lish Churchmen, and for more than a thousand years 
Englishmen have paid tithes to maintain a Church 
the faith of which has repeatedly been changed. 
Surely, pagan Rome was not more unjust when she 
- taxed her colonies to support the worship of her false 
gods! And now the cry for separation may be heard 
from the Establishment itself. The judgment of the 
Committee of the Privy Council in the Colenso and 
Mackonochie cases, and more recently the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Temple to the see of Exeter, have 
driven High Churchmen into a camp where we fear 
the truth of the principles we have been pe Vig 
would never have forced them. After fighting al 
their lives, like the Archdeacon of Taunton, for the 
union, they seem to have suddenly come over to us, 
and to have discovered, as if it were a new truth, 
what intellectual Nonconformity, and profound 
thinkers, and historical students have been for cen- 
turies iming. And ie not this separation a 
thing to be hoped and wished and prayed for? Is it 
not true that while pre on religious 
nds are sanctioned by the State, the 
utches cannot work harmoniously together? that 
misconception and ill-will have been ongendered 
where all ought to be charity and peace? and that 
the life of the Church has been too much the life of 
the n disputant, and too little the life of the 
t? 80 long as the members of the 
household of live in discord, how shall Christian 


1, free course and be gl 


Ohurchm 


in these things 
it controversy ; that instead of giving time 
it to the spread of sectarian views and the 
a of in an men ma 
devote th ves A | ad vance- 
the whole Church of Christ: that Church in 
creeds and differing sects should be 


the rey ens destiny mirrored 
men of old, when he said, Thy 
be as the morning: thou art 
b as the sun, and terrible as 
ners 
The Cuarnman then invited full and free expression 
Nee of discussion, and a gentle- 
room opened the debate by 
he was not a Dissenter, he had 
9 separation of the Church from 
. did not think the Church would 
+ fone lis] ib. Pas 0e 9k Bod, date sane 

ut Dissent v hile expressing the gra- 
ion he bed tat ith the lecturer's able and | 
tive treatment of the question, he felt bound 


; - 


arge 
t prevailed, nor did he think that the religious 
life of the United States was such as to commend the 
Free Church principle. He also thought that the 
Establishment afforded greater facilities for the study 
of Divinity than were presented by the Churches 
unconnected with the State; and that our sacred 
literature had been enriched by ‘the 
founder learning of the ministers of the Church of 
„ woe he advised the members of 
the Society to discuss this question less in 
the character of Dissenters, and more in the cha- 
racter of Englishmen. 


A GrmuTLeman, whose name we did not catch, ob- 
served, that th he was once a Churchman, he 
was now a Dissenter; but he did not approve of 
meddling with the Church. The members of the Es- 
tablishment should be allowed to settle their own dis- 
utes and manage their own affairs. ‘The inter- 
tein of Dissenters created a spirit of antagonism, 
which prevented both ministers and people from 
together with unity and harmony for the 
of common objects of a Christian cha- 
racter: and these dissensions acted prejudicially upon 
the minds of those whom both alike desired to profit 
and to save. To these objections, | 
Mr. H. M. Bompas urged that it would be wrong for 
him, as a citizen, to give his sanction to injustice in any 


Y | large and influential bod 


say that he could not agree with him in the high 
eulogium he had passed upon the institutions of | 
| Rowdyism and Catholicism to a 1 


malous as to beindefensible. In no other department 
of the Government would such a state of things be 
tolerated for a moment. What should we think of 
selecting our statesmen, our judges, or our officers in 
the army or navy on the principle adopted in the 
constitution of the Privy Council? The greater 
number of the members of the Judicial Committee 
were lawyers, not divines; they had no special apti- 
tude for the decision of matters of belief; and it was 
impossible that earnest members of the Church could 
accept their judgments with confidence or with re- 
spect. But while the Church is supported by the 
State, the jurisdiction of the State is one of the con- 
ditions which are absolute if not inevitable. 

Mr. Joun Tzurrxrox then made some remarks with 
reference to the statement of a previous speaker, that 
“ rowdyism and Catholicism were increasing in Ame- 
rica,“ and proved by a statistical return lately pub- 
lished in the Liberator that the latter at least was 
incorrect ; for instead of the Roman Catholic Church 
being the most numerous in the States, they num- 
bered only 1,404,437, while the Presbyterians were 
2,565,949, the Baptists 4,044,218, and the Methodists 
6,259,799. Looking, then, at the fact that about 
3,000,000 emigrants had gone from Ireland to the 
United States during the last twenty years, that the 
great majority of these were Roman Catholics, and 
allowing for the natural increase of 80 * a number, 
it certainly did not appear that the Free- Church 
principle could be justly charged with favouring the 
increase of Catholicism. Mr. Templeton then re- 
ferred to the disestablishment of the Church in 
Jamaica, and moved the following resolution :— 


That this meeting hails with the liveliest satisfaction the 
announcement recently received from Jamaica that the ‘o- 
vernor had on the 10th December informed the Legislative 
Council that it was not the intention of the Government to 

the renewal of the Clergy Act on its expiry at the end 
of the year, nor any substitutionary scheme of State aid to 
religion in that island and congratalates the Nonconformists 
of Jamaica on the success of their firm resistauce to all at- 
tempts at concurrent endowment, 


This was briefly seconded by the Rev. B. Ciirrorp, 
and carried unanimously. ‘The usual votes of thanks 
to the Chairman and the lecturer brought this most 
interesting of the West-end conferences to a success- 
ful termination. 


LIMITS OF FREE INQUIRY IN THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

A paper on this subject was read by the Solicitor- 
General at Sion College on Thursday week. Among 
those present were the Dean of Westminster, a 
of the London clergy, 
Mr. Hobhouse, Q.C., Mr. Pearson, Q.C., the secretary 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and several 
Nonconformist ministers. No report of the pro- 
ceedings has appeared in the daily press, but the 
Inquirer gives the following outline of some of the 
prominent sentiments expressed in Sir J. D. Cole- 
ridge’s masterly paper :— : 

“The extent,” he said, to which freedom of 


us * should be, or must be, itted in 
ational Church, was a matter which may be 
looked u from different points of view. For 


himself, he was not a theologian, and he frankl 
confessed that he knew nothing of theology, although 
on subj not connected with his profession. 
Thro ut his address the Solicitor-General dis- 
claimed pronouncing an opinion upon the questions 
which now divide the Church of England into 
opposing factions, although it was evident that 
he had stronger sympathies with the Liberal or 
latitudinarian section than with the High-Church 
party, under the influence of which he had been 
trained. The Established Church, he repeated! 

said, is a political institution, established, created, 
and protected by law. The State has always 
asserted its right to control and claim ecclesi- 
astical property, and has, with undeviating 
and inflexible pertinacity, constantly given notice 
by statute of mortmain to all its subjects, that 
if men give property by will to the Church it is given 
to the State, liable to State control and legislation. 
It was obvious that a very wide latitude of opinion 
was necessary to the Established Church as a political 
institution. Speaking broadly, and not forgetting 
the bodies of protestors from the earliest times, the 
Church and State before the Reformation were the 
same. The subjects of Queen Elizabeth, as a matter 
of fact, belonged to the Church of the Queen. e 
Thirty-nine Articles and the various revisions of fhe 
Prayer-book, although they bear witness to the con- 
troversies of the time, yet bear witness to the 
moderate views of the leading men of the Elizabethan 
period. The Articles were articles of peace. The 
various formularies, speaking a language not always 
consistent with each other, were purposely framed to 
include various elements of thought, although a large 
and respectable body became Nonconformists—un- 
fortunately for the Church and unfortunately for 
themselves. Two great schools of thought exist in 
the Church of England, both supported by great 
uames, and both having much to say for them- 
selves, founded respectively upon the principle 
of authority and of freedom, each theory in its 
logical result destructive of the existence of 
the other. Yet it was the fact that both schools 
have co-existed from the earliest days of the Church 
of England, and each has attempted to eliminate the 
other, but has fuiled. The presence of both is essen- 
tial to the historical character of the Church of 
England, and the equipoise of these two schools of 
thought may be necessary to a national religion. 
This nation always had them, and the English Church 
is compelled by the nation to retain them both. It 


cvuldnot have been the National Church, representing 


a 
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before now it had been his lot to address audiences | 


— | 3 : : : * 
4 inions, change that has tment of the ministers, and State authority in | the thought and feeling of the country, if it had not 
eae tor the be, ag 6 3 of Telling on the doctrines of the Church, was so ano- | contained them. But the differences between those 


“ who worship Jesus Ohrist - we quote the Solicitor- 
General's own words—are greater now than in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A Church 
calling itself national must recognise this and widen 
its limits, and if it ceases to represent wide 
differences of opinion, it ceases to claim to be 
national. The old theory that the Church is 
established to teach religious truth, once largely 
acted upon, bas in practice passed away, and 
could not now be vindicated. Facts are too stron, 

for it. It logically involved persecution, because i 

it is the duty of the State to guard its subjects from 
error, the toleration of error must be wrong. The 
penal laws by which the Established Church in Ire- 
land had been supported were absolutely without any 
parallel; it was a shameful history; and it was a 
matter of congratulation that we had now done an 
act of simple justice and subverted the supremacy of 
that Church. These remarks, we may here state, 
were received with loud applause. Sir John Cole- 
ridge proceeded to combat the High-Ohurch claim to 
authority grounded upon the appeal to the Primitive 
Church, and maintained that it was not easy to find 
any claim in history for this assumption. The 
course of events in this country pretty well disposed 
of any such claims on the part of the Church of 
England. It was founded upon law, and as a tem- 
poral institution was absolutely dependent upon Par- 
liament. The Church Establishment was a provision 
made by Parliament for carrying throughout the 
country religious teaching, but what kind of religious 
teaching, what doctrines, what forms, what indi- 
vidual opinion may be allowed free scope, were con- 
trolled and settled for us by Parliament. The insti- 
tution is essentially created by Act of Parliament 
alone. The Judicial Committee of Privy Council, 
the ultimate court of appeal in_ ecclesiastical 
matters, was the natural result of this Parlia- 
mentary control, and the accidental presence of the 
bishops a misfortune, for they added no element of 
weight or authority. ‘This remark was received with 
laughter and applause. ‘The Court consists of judges 
ad hoe appointed by the Lord Chancellor, and its 
liability to be unfuirly constituted was one of the 
evils which was a fair ground of complaint. All 
this, however, shows that the Church in the character 
of an Establishment is a national institution, like the 
Houses of Parliament, the Army and Navy, Municipal 
Corporations ; and that Parliament has the same right 
to deal with it as it has to deal with the other in- 
stitutions just named. It follows from this, that those 
who dissent from its formularies have as Englishmen 


jan interest in it and a right to interfere with its 


constitution. If, for instance, Romanising practices 
become common among the clergy, and were cal- 
culated to become mischievous, those outside the 
Church had as plain right as those inside to correct 
the evils of a great institution maintained by Parlia- 
ment and subject to its authority. What was done 
at the Reformation must if necessary be repeated, 
and not less so because the Church was governed 
by an assembly partly composed of Nonconformists. 


“These principles lead to the following con- 
clusions :— 

“1. The Establishment is for the promotion of re- 
ligious teaching throughout the country. 


“02. When people ars to the Church only by a 
bare majority, when its formularies have become 
antiquated as maintaining opinions in one age which 
cease to be the opinions of another, when a whole 
class of questions has arisen on which the formularies 
are silent or really adverse, and opposed to the re- 
ligious feeling and intelligence of the country, the 
Church as an Establishment is in an entirely false 
and untenable position. This is the state of things 
in which we find ourselves in the present day, and 
it cannot possibly be continued, nor could the con- 
tinuance of such a state of things be desired. Sir John 
Coleridge frankly acknowledged that he could see no- 
thinginthe Thirty-nine Articles, norin the mon holding 
them, which should give them an authority independent 
of the religious life and intelligence of the country. 
Many men are now retiiing from the Church on 
account of the burden of subscription, and man 
more, the bishops tell us, refuse to accept orders. 
distinguished man, at a public meeting the other day, 
said that public morality suffered from the present 
mode of imposing ecclesiastical tests, which were no 
longer in harmony with men’s real thought. For his 
own part he desired to bring this system to an end, 
and return to a simpler, broader, and more primitive 
creed, a creed in substance allowing considerable 
differences in things not essential. A Church may 
and ought to have some broad and definite principle 
of common belief, expressing the true, devout 3 
of the nation, but infinitely various in matters not 
essential. And room must be found for this principle 
in the Church, or it must claim national support no 
longer. An Established Church in a free country 
must represent the religious opinion of the country ; 
and if religious opinion in that country is various, the 
Church must include great variety of opinion. The 
limits must be drawn much wider than many people 
aro prepared to draw them. It is as certain as any- 
thing can be, that if e Church remains established 
it must be by the sacrifice of many of its present tests, 
The future is not all good unmixed with evil. To 
many minds there is a grandeur in a powerful autho- 
ritative Church which impresees the imagination, if 
it does not appeal to the reason. Some men would go 
out rather than have the Broad Church. All 
honour to them; but they must choose between the 
Establishment without its present tests, and disestab- 
lishment. This had been the resource of high-spirited 
men before now, and may be again, as it was with 


| Roman Catholics, Nonoonformists, Nonjurors, and 
Wesleyans. | , 
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i u a few | appointed b ing, 
0 the foundation of a 0 b sae 5 stat 
‘ life-blood of his religion. ey ignate he thought ought to 
er . every religious communion aspir- attaching to the chapter on its refusi 


a Church. These essential truths our 
came into the world and sent disciples to 
teach to all nations. They who teach other matters 
as essential, and who m ag Pasig: bonds and 
tests, they it is who ce disunion, and not they 
who leave the Church for conscience’ sake. The 
n N opinion as saving truth is a 
phase erdotalism. ‘Priests enforce what 
priests decree.’ The more we reflect, the more we 
shall feel inclined to go back to the short, simple, 
end primifive creed of the Apostles. It may seem 
that Christian faith has fallen on evil days, and 
that Christianity may be proved to be a delusion ; 
ze there is enough in the past history of our faith 
show its unconquerable strength and permanent 
vitality. It is for us to disencumber it from forms 
which have sapped its power, to be ‘ fellow-workers 
with God’ in the Spirit for the Church of 17 „ 
remembering how holy men of all creeds an 
churches have agreed in the central truths which 
are at the foundation of Christianity.” 
An interesting discussion followed, in which Dean 
Stanley took part. 


THE REOONSTRUCTION OF THE IRISH 
CHURCH, 


Another meeting of the lay and clerical delegates 
of the Dublin diocese, with the object of considering 
the problem of Irish Church organisation, was held 
on Thursday, and the proceedings were much more 
harmonious than on former occasions. A large num- 
ber attended, including the Marquis of Drogheda, 
the Baron de Robeck, General Dunne, and the 
Archbishop of Dublin. A reconciliation between his 
Grace and the lay delegates was celebrated by general 
applause on the Archbishop entering the room. His 
Grave stated that the clergy had sent in a consider- 
able number of answers to the queries forwarded to 
them, under the sanction of the Archbishop, givi 
valuable information respecting their se 
parishes. ‘The purpose which brought them together 
was not anything in the way of interfering with 
fature legislation, but the obtaining and sifting in- 
formation, and making all arrangements that would 
be necessary for the diocese. 

Lord Drogheda was placed in the chair, and after 
some discussion on the appointment of parochial 
committees to assist in purely diocesan organisation, 
Mr. Lefroy, Q. O., remarked that they had precedents 
in the United States of America, the Church in 
Canada, and the Church in New Zealand, for the 
forming of parochial boards consisting exactly of the 
spon vate whom Mr. Chamberlain had alluded to. 
In America the Church veatry consisted of six and 
eight. In New Zealand they were regulated in this 
way, the oleray and the churchwardeas, and should 
mot be less than three nor more than ten. It was 
most valuable to have a parochial board in each 
parish communicating with each diocese, alive to the 
individual interests of the parishioners in the great 


work of their Church—a board to keep that work 


alive amongst the parishioners. Parochial boards 
had a local interest, and they were likely to work 
assiduously for the good of their particular Church, 
and atthe same time communicate with the bod 
which would have the general interests of the Chur 
in 1 In addition to the sub-committees, there 
should be formed in each parish a parochial body, 
consisting of the clergy, the parochial representa- 
tive or representatives, and the churchwardens. In 
that way they would have a body very much like 
what they had in America and New Zealand. They 
would have the churchwardens, the parochial repre- 
aentatives, and the clergy, which, in some parishes, 

ould constitute a — at six—at least they would 
have two S the ohare man and the 
parochial delegate. He thought these would be 
most valuable boards to have, and they would have 
them brought into existence at once. | 

Sub-committees were then nominated for the pur- 
pose of collecting information, among other things, 
us to the “ trust funds of the Church in each parish 
or district.“ The meeting then adjourned for a 
fortnight. 

It is understood that the standing committee, 
which is engaged in preparing a draught constitu- 
tion for the Church, has made considerable progress. 


THE ELECTION OF BISHOPS. 


At a meeting of the Church Institution, held 
on Wednesday evening in King's College, Mr. 
J. G. Talbot, M. P., in the chair, the Very Rev. 
Dr. Goulburn, Dean of Norwich, read a paper 
on the election of bishops, and on the alterations 
he thought desirable. The chairman, in open- 
ing the proceedings, gave it as his opinion that at 
present the Church paid rather a high price for its 
connection with the Stute in allowing the State to 
elect bishops. Dean Goulburn, in the course of his 
paper, said he was disposed to consider this power of 
the Crown as, in principle, an authority delegated by 
the people to their ruler. To those who claimed for 
party the right to elect the bishops, he would say 
that none could moro fitly represent the people than 
the Prime Minister, who in our constitution was the 
representative of the people. The Crown itself he 
held to be the representative of the clergy. The 
ceremony of consecration at the Coronation con- 
stituted a Christian prince the nursing father of the 
Church in his dominions, Nevertheless, he thought 


pine the Crown would be sufficient to prevent “7 
rivolous objection being taken in the chapter. He 
also proposed to make ths confirmation in Bow 
Church operative, and to give the decision of any 
difficulty there raised to the Primate and certain 
of the bishops. The Rev. Mr. Buckley said he 
recollected the Hampden case, and in the late 
case in Bow Church they had gained, what 
ths Court of Queen’s Bench had refused in the 
former case, namely, the right to be heard. He was 
not for abolishing any of the existing regulations, 
but he hoped that by verance these checks 
might be made real. The Right Hon, Sir John 
23 M. P., moved a vote of thanks to the Ve 
Rev. Dean for his paper. He thought the Churc 
had been in some danger from the late appointment. 
It was a serious thing that eight bishops recorded 
their protest against the consccrationof Dr. Temple. 
He a with the su ons of the paper, and 
thought the congé dc should be made a reality, or 
the farce should be done away with. Mr. Powell 
seconded the vote, which was ps unanimously. 

The Standard agrees with Sir John Pakington that 
the farce of the congé d ire should be got rid of, and 
that the power of election now nominally vested in 
the dean and chapter, should either be made real or 
withdrawn altogether. It would have been far more 
decent and seemly that Dr. Temple should have taken 
possession of his see by virtue of an Order in Council 
or a certificate from Mr. Gladstone, than on the 
strength of a sham election, in which the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost had been invoked te endorse the fore- 
gone conclusion imposed upon the chapter by the will 
of the Minister in Downing-stroet. However the 
rights of the Church may fare, let us get rid of the 
sham and the blasphemy of the congé d'élire at any 
price. 


THE CCUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


By letters from Rome, the Westminster Gasette 
(Archbishop Manning's organ) learns that 480 bis- 
hops have signed the address to his Holiness praying 
for the definition of infallibility. It is, however, con- 
sidered certain that the Pope will not acoede to the 
request unlees this number is very largely increased. 

‘he special correspondent of the Times at Rome 
says :—- 

There are so many rumours abroad with regard to the 


movement for and against the dogma of infallibility that 
I must give a few lines on the matter. I believe myself 


able to vouch for the followi information :—The D 


infallibility movement has. not at all been abandoned, 
but the address has been through some dit 
ferences of opinion among its advocates. Spaniards, 
of all men in the world, have suddenly discovered that 
they understand the Pope’s infallibility in a less com - 
prebensive sense than Archbishop Manuing, and have 
drawn up an address of their own, which they will sign 
as their particular petition, for Spaniards are stiff-necked 
besides being orthodox. It seems that they will insist 
on considering the episcopate to share in some degree 
in the fulness of the gift of infallibility, The addresses 
ont, NOM by no means giver up, as some would bave 
Ic, 


ut are being signed, and are expeoted to be ready for among the 


presentation at the end of the week. On the other hand, a 
oounter - movement bas been set on foot, which has taken 
a very serious and imposing shape, Cardinal Rauscher 
has distinguished bimseff by his spirit. Without 
entering into details which it is not necessary to five 
I can say that about 140 signatures are consi red 
secured. The intention isto have addresses of different 
tongues, French, German, native, and English, all very 
nearly identical in terms, and quite so in substance. 
What is likely to have weight is the quality of tho 
subscriptions. Of Germans and Hungarians, there are 
expected to be not under fifty bishops, while all but 
three French archbishops have signed, he of Paris 
being among the number. These addresses will be 
taken to the Pope by a deputation—bat is he likely to 
receive it 

The Bishop of Orleans is said to be satisfied with 
the assurances of the Pope on the subject of infal- 
libility. The Holy Father said he had convoked the 
Council from a belief that such a step was required 
by the state of the Church, and that he wished every 
bishop to express his opinions freely, and vote 
according to his conscience. After dismissing Mon- 
signor Dupanloup, the Holy Father received another 
bishop, who is a member of his household; and this 
prelate, on coming out, was asked if the Pope had 
spoken about Monsignor Dupanloup. He spoke of 
him plainly enough,” answered the prelate, who 
belongs to the reactionary party: “he called him 
Judas.” This story was reported both to the Po 
and Monsignor Dupanloup, und greatly incensed the 
Holy Father, who declared the prelate had told a lie; 
and an officer was sent to tell him he must go and 
ask pardon of Monsignor Dupanloup before he ap- 
peared again at the Vatican. 

It is stated on the authority of a Berlin telegraphic 
agency that Cardinal Antonelli, in reply to a despatch 
from the French Government to its ambassador at 
Rome, declared that the Papal Government would 
hesitate at no steps necessary to secure the undis- 
pony rey of the Church. The cardinal is said to 

ave added that no rupture between the Church and 
State was to be feared so long as the State allowed 
the Church the same freedom as it claims for itself. 

The Commission on Oriental Rites and Apostolic 
Missions is composed of the Bishops of Tyre, Smyrna, 
Algiers, Mosul, Farzul, Adrianople, Tripoli, Tasso, 


|Southwark, Paphos, Raphoe, Nicopolis, Mardin, 
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divided in opinion on many subjects. He could bear 
testimony, he, as a witness who took part in thi 
Council, could contradict all these rumourt, and | 
that never the unity of the oe body, ia 
er belief, * e to * Supreme 8 
more perfect at at present, as manifested 
those assemblies. He referred to the scene at 
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taries of the on Saturday 

the stzict 

observance of secresy, and the necessity of brevity in 
their discourses at the Oouncil. 

An “English Oatholie writes to the Times to 


say, that if Papal infallibility should be 
the following would have to be the recognised 
ciples of Romanists with regard to h 

couree all heretics ought to be burned 
further, it must be maintained that “ cb 
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id, no oaths made to bim are to be 

is incapacity tainte all his acts, renders 
incapable like himself, and makes all 
judgments, and contracts void, even tho 
uvoidance of the same should be injurious to 
believer. That the slave-trade and slavery are insti- 
tutions which should be kept up, provided that the 
slaves are cither heretics or favourers of heretics, or 
persons who have held commerce and communica- 
tion with them.“ 
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The Warrington Guardian announces that Dr. 
Massingham declines the bishopric of Sierra Leone. 

Tus Srate-arp Question in Vicrorta.—The 
Legislative Council has thrown out, by large 1 * 
ties and with little discussion, the bill for the aboli 
tion of State-aid to religion. 

CLERGYMEN IN THE Hovsg or Lorps.—In the en- 
suing Parliamentary session, besides the twenty-four 
bishops, there will be nine clerical peers entitled to 
seats, viz., the Earls of Carlisle and Buckingham- 
shire, Lords Saye and Sele, Scarsdale, Dynevor, 
Auckland, Brodrick, O'Neill, and Buckbarst, 

Cuvnen Reronm.—It is said that a movement for 
the reform of the Church from within, with special 
reference to the exercise of the functions of the Epis- 
copate and to the administration and division of 
dioceses, has been set on foot by some of the Broad 
Church leaders in London. 

Srrenotu or THE Evanoericat Ciercy.—It was 
stated on Tuesday by Mr. barne, of Faringdor, that 
of the 18,000 — 4 the Church of Eugland, 


6, 000 were probably men of Evan ciples, 
and, as the computation is d on gotual faot 


to letters from Rome in the Gazette de 
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lists of our great 
as substantially true.— 


111 


the new bishops woul 
en masse as vice-presidents at the annaal 
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ha, which for Saints’-days 
numbered twenty-six, should be reduced to four ; but 
that for ordinary days forty should be still retained 
out of the one h and six lessons. A second 
on Sundays is pro- 
either as alternative 


th 

if thought desirable. It is mentioned that forty 
mee were occupied in arriving at these conclu- 
sions, but the time that each meeting lasted is 
not mentioned, nor the number of members who 
attended. According to the above alterations of the 
Lectionary, the Gos and the Acts are to be read 
once in the year at Evening Prayer, and the Revela- 
tion in Advent. The Books of Chronicles are also to 
be admitted into the new Lectionary, and the divi- 
sions of chapters are not always to be followed. 
Further—instead of the words “ morning and even- 
ing prayer,” as contained in the Order prefixed to 
the Prayer-book, the Romish terms “ matins” and 
** evensong are to be used. 

Pastoral. or THE Bunor or GLOUCESTER AND 
Bristot.—The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has 
— issued a second annual pastoral address, review- 

ng the events of the Church and of his diocese 
during the past year. The right rev. prelate re- 
marked that the question of cathedral reform will be 
brought forward sooner or later. It would be well 
then, for those who revere those institutions, and 
would gladly promote their efficiency, to be forward 
with sober counsels, and, considering the rapid move- 
ments of eventa, to be timely wise. The question of 
Ohuroh discipline must come very soon under con- 
sideration. regard of the increase of the episco- 
— a very important step has been taken by the 

vernment in ¢anctioning the appointment of a 
suffragan for the see of Lincoln. The more we con- 
sider that question,” says the Bishop, the more we 
seem led or driven only to one conclusion—a few 


series of Lessons for a gem. | 


u of a 

nature of the times seems to preclude the expectation 
of any very decided legislative action on the subject 
of That we shall have a revised Lectionary, 


and that a few cautious modifications of some of our | brid 


rubrics, especially in the direction of shorter services, 
will be generally accepted, seems highly probable. 
But more than this will not be very likely to secure 
the sanction of the Legislature.” 


Tus Prosecution or tus Rev. O. Vorssy.— 
It is officially announced that the hearing of the 
appeal of the Rev. O. Voysey against the decision of 
the Chancellor of the diocese of York, condemning 
him on a charge of heresy, which was appointed to 
be heard before the J adiotal Committee of the Privy 
Council, on Wednesday, the 2nd of February, has 
been and will not now take place during 
the present sittings. The cause of the delay is a 
somewhat curiousone. The Act of Parliament re- 
quires the presence in the Council for the hearing of 
such an of either the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishop of York, or the 1 ot 
London; none of the other bishops bei rivy 
Councillors. The case was heard, in its preliminary 

before Sir Travers Twies, the Chancellor of 
the diocese of London, which disqualifies the Bishop 
of London from — E it went before the 
Chancellor of the Arch p of York, which excludes 
hie Grace from sitting. The Archbishop of Oanter- 
bury is alone legally competent, and he is at present 
unable, in consequenceof illness, to take his place at the 

Council. No further step, therefore, can be taken in 
the matter until the Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
covers, or some change takes place in either the dio- 
cese of York or in that of London. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Voysey, through this accident, remains suspended, 

his living is served by the Rev. W. C. house, 
head-master of Tadcaster School, who has been 
nominated by the Archbishop of York for that pur- 


Tas Evanoetrcat ALL IAN RB. -The Council of the 
Evangelical Alliance were last Wednesday occupied 
for several hours in discussing whether, with his 

ublished views of future punishment, the Rev. T. 
Birks, well known as a religious writer and com- 
mentator, could be properly allowed to continue a 
momber of the Alliance; and the debate was, after 
all, adjourned. Mr. Birks has resigned the position 
which he held upon the Council and as Hon. Secre- 
of the Alliance,—Baglish Independent. It seems 


thet the demand for the expulsion of Mr. Birks arose | D 


out of his alleged rejection of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and of the “ finality and irroversibility 
of the last judgment.” „ Seux” states ia the Record 
that it was proved by those who had conversed and 
corresponded with Mr. Birks, as well as by reference 


to his published writings, that he supported and be- 


lieved to the fullest extent the doctrine of eternal 


punishment, and the finalit 


and irroversibility of 
the last judgmont, but ho i 


red from many Sorip- 


tures that st with and — with ae 
udgment, “ mercy some strange m 

Lint will’be de to lost men and angels in the 
depth of — rye but in 1 form as never > 
make punishment needless, nay possible throug 

its — continuance alone.” It is further stated 
that the resolution was withdrawn in deference to 
the general wish of the numerous body of members 
present, and that adignified and temperateamendment 
was very goqerally approved, which is to be brought 
forward for final consideration in February. 


Tae New Bisnor or Sr. AsArR.—It is stated that 
Mr. Gladstone has conferred the Bishopric of St. 
Asaph, vacant by the resignation of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Short, upon the Vory Rev. William Basil Jones, 
M.A., Archdeacon and Prebendary of York, and 
vicar of Bishopsthorpe. The Bishop-desi who 
is a Welshman, was educated at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, where he took his B.A. degree in 1844, bein 
second class in classics. He became Michel Fellow o 
Queen's College in 1848, and was classical moderator 
in 1856, 1857, and 1860, and select preacher in 
1860-62. He was for some time incumbent of 
Hasley, and shortly after the accession of the present 
archbishop to the see he advanced Mr. Jones to the 
principal archdea of his diocese. He is the 
author of Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd,” The 
History and Antiquities of St. David's, “An In- 

uiry into the History of Certain Terms of Celtic 
thnology,” Notes on the (dipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles,” “The Responsibility of Man to the Law 
of God,” and many other works. He is a magistrate 
of Cardiganshire. The new bishop belongs to the 
Evangelical party in the Church, but is by no means 
an extreme party man. [The Record denies that 
Archdeacon Jones is an Evangelical clergyman. He 
is moderate High Church. Our contemporary adds: 
—“ It was generally said that Mr. Gladstone would 
not deny to the Welsh a man of decided Evangelical 
principles; but his alleged aversion to this section 
of the Church has been so consistent and uninter- 
rupted, that, out of eight mitres, not one has been 
iven to a decided Evangelical. Romanising ten- 
encies are no obstacle to preferment, but rather the 
contrary, nor yet rampant Latitudinarianiem.” | 


CuntsTian Prooress aMonost InvIAN Princes.— 
The Rev. R. G. Wilder, writing to the American 
Presbyterian, Philadelphia, mentions, as one of the 
most hopeful signs in India, the — ee 
gence of many of the princes. Thue the Rajah of 
— employs a missionary to superintend his 
medical and educational departments, giving him a 
position of the highest importance and influence 
under his Government, and welcoming and — 1 
ing a young lady from our Women’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society to teach the ladies of his —— and 
the girls of his capital. The Prinoe of Jamkhandi 
is a well-educated man, and so far in advance of the 
— and people around him, that, when the first 
nstance of the remarriage of a Brahmin widow 
occurred recently in Bombay, this chief instantly 
marked his sense of the propriety and importance of 
the reform by sending 1,000 rupees to the bride and 

ridegroom as a marriage gift. The Maharajah of 
Kolapore, a well-educated, intelligent young man of 
twenty, goes to England next spring to study its in - 
stitutions, before assuming the reins of government. 
Mr. Wilder says :—‘‘ His Highness is already so en- 
lightened as to care nothing for the idol ceremonies 
and worships, and only conforms in complaisance to 
the priests and people about him. He has an Eng- 
lish copy of our Christian Scriptures, a gift from our 
American Bible Society, and I am assured that ho 
often reads it. Could his heart be brought under 
the influence of God’s grace and spirit, and he be- 
come a truly converted man, like the Christian 
Prince Dhuleep Singh, now in England, we might 
soon look for triumphs of the Gospel in the kingdom 
of Kolapore as signal and blessed as those now tran- 
spiring on the island of — ae ell 

Tue Rev. Dr. RowLanp WILIAus, whose death 
we mentioned last week, was the author of several 
works, but bis most famous achievement was the 
memorable review of Biinsen’s Biblical Researches 
in Essays and Reviews.“ Dr. Williams repudiated 
the complete inspiration of the Bible, and rejected 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. For the teach- 
ing in this essay he was prosecuted before the Court 
of Arches and the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. In the latter court Lord Westbury pro- 
nounced a judgment to the effect that the Broadest 
of the B was permissible within the test 
doctrines of the English Church. The Daily News 
says: — When he was presented by his college to 
the living of Broadchalke, he had to wait on the 
Bishop of Salisbury, the late Dr. Hamilton, for insti- 
tution.. Not very long before he had published a 
work which contained opinions at that time less 
familiar to Churchmen than they have since become. 
The Bishop, as soon as his visitor was seated, pro- 
ceeded to say :—‘ Dr. Williams, I have read your 
book, and— ‘Oh, my lord,’ interrupted Dr. 
Williams, ‘if your lordship is going to take up a 
position against me—’ ‘Pardon me, Dr. Williams,’ 
rejoined the Bishop, ‘I was going to say that I have 
read your book very carefully, and that I find 
nothing in it which should prevent my instituting 
you to the living of Broadchalke.’ The conflict, how- 
ever, was only postponed. Soon after this occurrence 

r. Williams wrote a series of letters on Liturgical 
Reform in this journal, under the signature of the 
‘Vicar of Broadchurch.’ ‘The nervous style of the 
writer, and the boldness of some of the reforms pro- 
posed, drow much attention to this correspondence, 
and a warm discussion upon it ensued in the Church 
papers, which continued until a clerical writer came 
forward, and, fastening upon a verbal error, proved 
by internal evidence that the letters could not have 


been written by a clergyman at all, but must have 


„ ee. df. conductors of the Daily News 
to impose upon its readers. Dr. Williams much en- 
Joyed this extraordinary application of 8. ithe 
ticism, but did not renounce his anonymity. 
Staaten 
and co ve in yso 
Tun Bransist Secr or Hixvoos.—The Indian 
newspapers that Baboo Kesheb Chunder 
the head of the religious body known as the 
rahmists, is about to visit England next month or 
he month after. The weakness of a certain portion 
of London society for dark faces will be excusably 
indulged in the case of a very remarkable man, the 
leader and second founder of a very remarkable sect. 
This sect, which originated with the well-known 
Rammohun Roy, professes a epiritualised form of 
Hindooism omy X i = 
accounts agree in 8 g possesses 
ordinary attractions for the young generation of edu- 
cated Hindoos, whom it has relieved not simply from 
the gross superstitions of their ancestors, but from 
the somewhat coarse materialism of their immediate 
redecessors. The visit of the chief of this body to 
ngland is thus explained by the Indian r He 
and his followers have had much to suffer lately from 
three classes very powerful in India —the mission - 
aries, the lawyers, and the ultra- orthodox Hindoos, 
The missionaries have accused the Baboo of allowi 
himself to be worshipped by his disciples, but this 
charge is energetically denied, and it is probably 
founded on some misrepresentation or misconception 
of the exaggerated e in which Hindoos of all 
sects address their spiritual advisers. The lawyers 
have dealt the Brahmists a still deadlier blow by dis- 
covering that all their marriages are illegally cele- 
brated. They seem to have, in fact, reformed the 
ordinary marriage ritual of the Hindoos, which they 
declare to be idolatrous and obscene, but this innova- 
tion on usage is stated to be technically fatal to the 
marriages themselves. The Indian Government has, 
it appears, proposed to relieve sects thus situated by 
allowing them to register their marriages civilly ; but 
the Conservative Hindoos are not inclined to sacrifice 
such an advantage as the power of bastardising the 
whole Liberal party, and they have got up an agita- 
tion against the pro The Brahmists, on the 
other hand, are sending their Jeader to England to 
represent to the Secretary of State for India and to 
the British public what their case really is. It is 
i to learn that Baboo Kesheb Chunder Sen 
speake very pure English, and that he is a most elo- 
quent as 2 a most intelligent and accom 
man.— Fall Mali Gazette. 
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Religions and Denominational Pes, 
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The Rev. Samuel Manning has, acoording to an 
American paper, received the degree of LL.D. from 
the University of Chicago. 

Rucsy Ooncrecationan Cuurcu.—The annual 
meeting of the members and seatholders of the above 
church was held in the Eagle Assembly Room on 
Thursday, the 13th inst. A statement of the 
accounts was read by Mr. Simpson, the treasurer, 
from which it appeared that the chapel debt had been 
considerably uced, that most of the money 
required for the purchase of the land adjoining the 
chapel had been subscribed, and that a considerable 
amount had been collected for a minister's house. 
Mr. Flavell, one of the deacons, presented to Mr. 
Storrow a very handsome akeleton clock, ad an ex- 
pression of the affection and esteem in which his 
services are held by his hearers. It was stated that 
during the year a considerable increase had taken 
39 * the church, the congregation, and the Sunday- 
school. 

Srepney.—On Monday evening, January 17th, a 
meeting was held at the Burdett-road Oongrega- 
tional Church, Stepney, for the purpose of taking 
leave of the Rev. Thomas Stephenson, who has 
accepted the pastorate of the Congregational Church, 
West Dulwich. After tea, the chair was taken by 
the Rev. John Kennedy, M.A., and the meeting was 
addressed in kind and appropriate terms by the Rev. 
E. Price, Coverdale Chapel, Commercial-road; J. 
Thomas, B. A., Sion Chapel, Whitechapel-road; J. 
Chew, Mile Ead-road Chapel; J. Atkinson, Latimer 
Chapel, Stepney ; and Messrs. Thomas Scrutton and 
Alexander Scrutton. Mr. A. Scrutton, on behalf of 
friends at Burdett-road Church and Stepney Meeting, 
presented Mr. Stephenson with a copy of the Eacy- 
clopsedia Britannica (21 vols.), and a handsome 
timepiece and workbox for Mrs. Stephenson. The 
proceedings which were throughout of the most cor- 
dial character, were brought to a close by a touching 
valedictory prayer by Mr. Kennedy. 

Batrersea.—A new Baptist Chapel was opened on 
Tuesday last week in the Park-road, Battersea. The 
chapel has been built under the auspices of the Lon- 
don Baptist Association, which voted last year 1,000/. 
towards its erection. It is an elegant chapel-school- 
room, capable of accommodating five hundred per- 
sons on the ground floor. It stands in a command. 
ing position on a large plot of freehold ground in the 
outer circle of Battersea Park. It is built at the 
back ‘of the grounds, leaving ample space for the 
erection of a commodious chapel in front of the road, 
whenever the congregation may require it. It was 
opened on Tuesday free of debt, Mr. Higgs having 
generously built it for 1,0007.—a sum it appears far 
below its full cost, and Mr. Spurgeon, the ex-presi- 
dent of the association, and his friends find the 
balance of the amount. In the afternoon of Tuesday 
a sermon was preached by Mr. Spurgeon in the 
chapel, which was filled, admittance having been 
given by ticket only. In.the evening a tea and 
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blic meeting was held in Chelsea Chapel, Lower 
om street, under the presidency of the Rev. W. 
Lewis. 
‘Srrrmonounns Fu Cxurcu.—A vigorous effort 
is now being made to clear off the debt on this place 
of worship, amounting to about 640/. A few months 


since, Mr. George senior, handsomel 
promised the sum of towards ite li dation, 
ed the remainder could be raised by , 


3 
f 


the resignation of the pastorate by the 
H. G. Parrish, the pulpit has been supplied by 
ministers and students, and among them the 
les Gilbert, of London, a gentleman of 
ing, who for some years has retired from 
inisterial duty on account of advanced age, 

been instrumental in getting the 
or three handsome donations towards 
w, including 100/. from Mr. William 
Mary Cray, and 50/. from Mr. John 
Mills, late M.P. for High Wycombe. 
1 donations have also been promised ; and 
it is hoped that the amount required will be forth- 
coming by Christmas next. The total cost of the 
building was about 2,800/., of which amount 2,1604. 
have been paid. 

Mownx's Exaicu, Surrotx.—On Friday week, a new 
and commodious chapel was opened at Monk’s Eleigh, 
Suffolk, one of the home-mission stations connected 

the Hadleigh Congregational Church. The 
Rev. J. Raven, of Felstead, preached in the after- 
noon. In the evening, after tea, a public meeting 
was held, at which E. Grimwade, Esq., Mayor of 
Ipewich, presided. Mr. R. H. Cook, secretary of the 
committee, gave a brief history of the movement. 
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The cause at Monk's Eleigh has been sustained by | 


the Hadleigh Church since 1845, when the old chapel 
‘was purchased by the late Mr. John Ansell, and set 
apart for Congregational worship. After being long 
* by members of the t church, the Rev. 
A. James, from the Bristol Institute, was appointed 
minister in 1867. His health failing, the Rev. J. 
Oater succeeded him in 1868. The old chapel be- 
coming quite inadequate for the nuntbers attending, 
the | eigh committee, in connection with friends 
on the spot, resolved to erect a larger building, con- 
verting the former into a school. A remarkably neat 
and ble structure has been reared at the cost of 
3502. It will seat 320 adults and 50 children. Up 
to Friday, 632, had been contributed at Monk’s 
Eleigh, and 171“. at Hadleigh. A strenuous effort 
was made, and before the services closed, the building 
‘was pronounced free from debt. The Revs. J. Raven, 
R. W. Moll, of Hadleigh; J. Reeve, Stowmarket ; 
E. Evans, Dedham ; ther with Lankester Webb, 
„of Combs, and other ministers and gentlemen, 
took part in the meeting. On the succeeding Sunday, 
the Rev. R. W. McAll and the Rev. J. Cater : 
The branch church numbers upwards of forty mem- 
bers, and there are efficient day and Sunday-schools. 
was a crowded attendance throughout the 
services, which were full of interest. 

Tus Curistian Comuuntry.—The lodging-house 
work carried on in Flower-and-Dean-street and con- 
tiguous courts, &c., in Spitalfields, extends to between 

and forty houses, many of them of the very 
lowest class, in which a varied population of coster- 
mongers, street-sweepers, beggars, and many other 
unmentionable classes are congregated 7 to 
the number of from three to four thousand of all ages. 
Amongst this motley throng, for mony years past, 
the members have gone ly every Sunday night 
to proclaim the l, and with a success surpassing 
the expectations of the most sanguine; the work 
always being carried on in the large kitchens con- 
nected with the houses. The bulk of these, degraded 
as they are, give close attention to what is said, join 
in the singing very heartily, and otherwise behave 
satisfactorily. The want of a mission-room to 
guther in those who are impressed and anxious for 
on had long been felt. After man 
— ey eae eta 
* u the very centre of the district, 
and at once taken for the use of the society. The 
opening service was held on Sunday morning, the 
2nd inst., when about 120 of the very poores 
admitted by ticket to breakfast, and supplied with a 
loaf-and-butter and a pint of tea each. is repast 
was heartily enjoyed, as many of them were half 
naked and in a most destitute condition. The poor 
creatures were very thankful for the kindness shown 
them. After thus caring for their bodies, a religious 
service was held, conducted by Mr. G. Kirkham 


and gave the deepest 
The services were con- 


many of them half-naked, the 
earlier, and a great rush took 
place, and the hall was soon well filled. At seven 
o'clock a substantial tea was served, for which the 
poor, and apparently half-starved, recipients expressed 
their gratitude. After tea the meeting was continued 
for devotion and short addresses. The chair was 
occupied Mr. T. B. Johnson, and Messrs. J. 
2 E. 


right (a converted prizefighter), Mr. 
enrose, oth 
funds for the free breakfasts and teas are specially 


ers spoke to the company. The 


provided by several friends, and when it is stated 


that 100 poor people can be au 
tial breakfast, — above, 


jed with a substan- 

trifling sum of 

one guinea, it will be seen how mu geek wany be 
effected by small means. 


— — 
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SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT DISESTAB.- 
LISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —It seems to be very generally apprehended that 
a crisis will shortly arrive respecting the Established 
Charch. Some persons anticipate unmixed good as 
likely to arise out of that crisis. While there are not a 
few whose convictions lead them to desire the disestab - 
ment of the Church, under the belief that the principle 
it rests upon, viz., the Union of Church and State, is 
unsound, there are many who shrink from the contem- 
plation of such an event from a conviction that it would 
be followed by some very unwelcome accom paniments. 

With every disposition to accord to our Nonconfor- 
mist brethren full credit for honestly desiring to follow 
out their convictions about the desirableness of termina- 
ting the Union between Church and State, it may be 
allowable for me to question if they have given mature 
consideration to the question as to what is likely to be 
the sequel of so sweeping a removal of ancient land- 
marks, so precipitate a change} in our ecclesiastical 
arrangements. The public cry is indeed for “ religious 
equality,” and it is not anlikely that our opponents may 
be borne triamphantly upon the tide of public sentiment, 
so as to succeed in effecting the disestablishment of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ; but let me with composed 
minds trace out what may be, and probably will be, the 
immediate consequence or natural upshot of such an 
event, Perhaps in looking at the subject more fully, 
some will apprehend that they may commit a fatal and 
lamentable error, if they hasten to carry out the popular 
wish of the friends of disestablishment—an error that 
may endanger the civil and religious liberty which the 
nation has enjoyed for three centuries. 

Suppose the unerring aim taken—the fatal bolt shot 
—and that there is no longer a National Church Estab- 
lishment, The parties that failed to form by mutual 
forbearance and moderation a united communion while 
it was established, will fall into three chief divisions— 
usually recognised by the terms, High Church, Evan- 
gelical Church, and Broad Church. It may be sufficient 
at present to anticipate what will be the action of the 
first-named party. 

The High-Charch section will ha ve attained the un- 
shackled licence which it has long claimed, of pursuing 
their Ritualistic and semi-Popish tendencies. Their 
clergy are a compact body, very energetic, very 
unscrupulous, prompt to seize on every advantage, 
well-disciplined and exercised in varied mancuvres, 
such as have in the present genoration raised 

them from a mere handfal of determined leaders to a 
formidable party, which are now said to have at their 
service one third of the pulpits of the Established 
Church—a body which, from being a retired and un- 
obtrusive power, has now developed into a clamorous 
and an aggressive one, and which has boasted that if 
they persevere for a few more years they shall be able to 
perfect their organisation sufficiently to exercise supreme 
control in ecclesiastical matters ; and to repair the breach 
which our ancestors felt bound to make, when they 
effected our deliverance from Popish dominion and 
Popish errors at the time of the Great Reformation. 

Let me patiently contemplate the ground the Ritual- 
istic Church will occupy. They will have the continued 
support of a large number of the laity who are by their 
high stetion and wealth very influential; and the 
character and external form of their religion will always 
conciliate crowds of the inexperienced, and persons of 
sensational temperament, to adopt their tenets. They 
have, moreover, been diligent in promoting the building 
of many new churches (professedly for the neglected 
portions of the community), of which churches, when 
built, they have managed to obtain early possession for 
rites and services unrecognised by the National Church, 
and they will doubtless still pursue the same tactics, 
They have met the modern taste for highly-theatric 
display in the way of decorated churches, mediwval vest: 
ments, histriovic processions, with emblazoned banners 
and elaborate musical attractions, while at the same 
time their parade of personal asceticism, their devout 
attitudes and prostrations, have fascinated the imagina- 


tion of their congregations, and ultimately overborne 


their judgment. 

Our Nonconformist brethren have (doubtless some- 
what to their dismay) witnessed the fact of an exces- 
sive taste for ornamental church adornments, elaborate 
histrionic and musical attractions spreading also 
among their hitherto quiet and simple acts of con- 
gregational worship; and several of their younger 
members have gradually withdrawn to more demon- 
strative services. Therefore they will sympathise with 
my ‘sorrowful remarks upon the predominance of this 
leaven in the worship of our Ritualistic churcbes. 

Now, let it be considered that, as the State would not 
disestablish the Church without protecting vested interests 
and offering compensatinn to the present occupants of 


preferment, what would be the consequence of a public 


welcome interposition of their episcopal rulers, 
a they have already en wenn Sensing shown 0 


disposition to do: : 


would rush headlong into the snare of Popish delusions 
And Rome, which in the face of ite many errors and 
exposed sophistries, still claims to be infallidle, will 
demand universal submission, and will endeavour to 
crush under its feet every vestige of civil and religious 

liberty. Rome's partisans already lift up their heads 
among us, and imagine that they foresee these islands 
re-subjected to her yoke. 

Should the High-Charch party act, after the National 
Church is disestablished, upon the same principles as 
hitherto, possessing as they then will an unconditional 
endowment for many years, the result will iu all proba- 
bility be to throw England back as 9 servile dependent 
upon Rome. Can any thorough Protestants consciously 
lend themselves to preliminary measures, which must 
naturally lead to such a catastrophe? 7 

It would better become our Nonconformist brethen 
zealously to help us in carrying out to their legitimate 
completion the purposes of the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century. A goodly number of their most emi- 
nent ministers and of their influential laity have already 
thrown in their co-operation with the Evangelical Church 
Union for that object. We are all aware that very 
powerfal obstacles interrapted in Mary’s reign the 
course of the Reformation ; and that the futile attempt 
to conciliate the Roman Catholics in Elisabeth's reign 
caused a sad encumbrance of Romish error and super- 
stition to be retained, especially in the Sacraments and 

in the occasional services of our Prayer-book. 

Those passages are unhappily ever at hand to counte- 
nance the reintroduction of erroneous doctrines, and the 
superstitions exaltation of the priesthood, and of the 
auperratural efficacy of the sacraments. 

The ensuing session of Parliament will witness a 


revise its services, with a view to clear them of the 
germs of Popery which have been allowed too long to 
corrupt them. Let no sincere Protestants look with 
apathy upon such efforts to reform the Nstablished 
Church. 

If they, from any petty jealousy, refuse to bear their 
part in ejecting evil from it, and Romish emissaries 
succeed in asserting their claims through the instrumen- 
tality of the High-Church faction, let them not at any 
rate delade themselves with the expectation that Rome 
will be satisfied with obtaining religious equality. She 
will soon develope her true aim by treating all other 
communions as deserving to be suppressed under her 
dominant supremacy. 

In that case a debasinghumiliation is the lot which 
awaits those Protestant communities, that sball have 
revived and taken to their bosom the viperous power, 
which has invariably manifested its enmity to civil and 
religious liberty. 
ay God avert the miserable portion, which I have 
endeavoured to show would probably be the not-far- 
distant result of the disestablishment of the English 
Church ! 


G. H. 8. 


— — — 


A NEW VIEW OF UNIVERSITY TESTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —Some facts which have recently come under 
my observation are not witbout their bearing upon the 
question of the opening of the English Universities to 
all applicants irrespective of religious creeds. 

I learn, on the authority of published statements, that 
there are at the present time in the various Universities 
and Gympasia of Germany, more than five thousand 
American students. 


ference to those of Oxford and Cambridge? In many 
instances, perhaps in one half of them, these American 
students are descendants of German citizens of this 
country, who, as a matter of course, would cherish o 
deep affection for their Fatherland. A portion of the 
remainder would be attracted to Germany on account of 
its reputation for profound learning. But many, very 
many of those whose ancestors rejoiced to call Albion's 
Isle their native hoine, are repelled from its anciont 
seats of learning by the fact that they could not enjoy 
the free privileges of either University without being 
subjected to religious tests. Aguinst these the American 
mind most ardently revolts. 3 

These students now abroad are the rising statesmen 
of the land to whom the future destinies of this land, 
under God, are to be entrusted. Did they mingle, in 
University life, with the future statesmen of England, 
in the hulls of the great English Universities, instead of 
going on to the Continent, who cannot see that mutual 
interchanges of thought and kindly feeling, and even 


geuerous rivalry, between the embryo statesmen of 


vigorous effort to reform the National Charch and to 


Why do these seek the German Universities in pre- 
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both nations, would go far to prevent future misunder- 
standings between the Cabinets and legislators of the 
two kindred countries ? Open your Universities to all 
comers without requiring religious teste—place Oxford 
and Cambridge in this respect on the same footing as 
the German Universities—and you will soon find many 
of America’s most gifted sons mingling with the future 
rulers, legislators, judges, ambassadors, and professional 
men of owr fatherland, to the great advantage of both 
in their fature career. One national misunderstandiog 
thus pe danger of national collision thus 
avoided by more intimate personal and international 
acquaintance, would be worth more, far more, than all 
the assumed advantages of exclusiveness. 
Yours truly, 
Baltimore, January 1, 1870- 


VOLUNTARYISTS AND THE WEEKLY 
OFFERTORY. : 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —I shall feel obliged if you will allow me to say 
a few words in your colamus on the subject of the 
Weekly Offertory. Iam not going now to bring for- 
ward arguments in favour of trusting simply to this 
system for the support of the worship of God. It 
seems to me that at present Voluntaryista have not suf - 
ficient faith in their own principles to render it probable 
that they would abandon the system of pew-rents. I 
hope and believe that the time will come, and that 
before long, when they will see that no compulsion, 
either moral or of any other kind, is necessary to induce 
Christian men to do their duty in the way of giving. 

Bat I wish to call attention to the fact that in many 
of our churches and chapels no provision is made for 
receiving the offerings of those who are not pewholders. 
There are some people who feel it incumbent upon 
them, when worshipping in a strange church, to con- 
tribute something towards the support of the ministry 
of which for the time they have availed themselves. 
There are aleo younger members of families who are not 
content to sit in the family pew Sunday after Sunday, 
feeling that the cost of maintaining the service is no 
business of theirs. People such as I have described, so 
far from feeling relieved at not having to give anything, 
feel, on the contrary, that they are prevented from dis- 
charging a religious duty. 

When I worship, as I sometimes do, in a parish 
church, I am not surprised to find that there is no box 
placed at the door to receive offerings, and that no other 
means is provided whereby the people may give prac- 
tical effect to the Apostle’s injunction, ‘* Let him that is 
taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth 
in all good things.” I know that the theory of an 
endowed Church is that the minister ought not to be 
dependent on the congregation—that the followers of 
Christ have ao little of His Spirit that they will either 
not give at all, or will give in such a way as to make 
their minister feel that he is their slave and to deprive 
him of all freedom of action and of speech, But when 
I enter a Nonconformist church, and instead of seeing a 
box for contributions, see only a notice that applications 
for sittings may be made to the deacons at certain 
hours, I confess my thoughts are somewhat different. I 
feel that the congregation with whom I am going to 
worship are less consistent with their principles than 
our brethren of the Established Church are with theirs. 


If ministers would adopt the plan of placing boxes in | 


a conspicuous position at the entrances of their churches 
or chapels, calling attention in the first inatance to the 
fact that they are there, and that they are there for use 
—if they would afterwards announce every Sunday what 
sum had been contributed on the previous Sunday, I 
venture to predict that they would soon find the amount 
of the weekly offertory was not to be despised, and the 
congregation who might thus be “ educated ” in giving, 
would derive as much advantage from the plan as 
anyone, for I hold that liberality, like “ the quality of 
mercy,” : 
Is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives aud him that takes. 

The course I have suggested is preferable to that 
practised in the Seotoh Church, because it leaves the 
matter entirely to the right sense of the worshippers, 
and this is the essence of the Voluntary principle, If, 
as in the Scotch Church, an open basin is placed at 
the door, some one must siand by to see that nothing is 
taken out, and his presence may have the effect of con- 
straining people to give “ grudgingly or of necessity.” 
Handing a plate or bag round during the service is open 
to the same objection. In either case a sort of moral 
compulsion is used, and moral compuision is what I 
deprecate. If, on the other hand, a box is provided in 
which offerings may be deposited, no one knows what 
anyone eles contributes, or whether he contributes 


anything at all. 
| I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cambridge, Jan. 17, 1870. 


THE “COMMUNION PLATE” FOR 
MADAGASCAR. 
To the Editor of the Nonconſormist. 

Sin,—The letter of “A Friend to Missions” that is 
published in the Nonconformist of to-day (January 19), 
encourages me to write on the same subject. 

It was with regret that I read the urgent appeal for 
funds to supply “ sets of commanion plate” to the con- 
gtegations who now meet for Ohristian worship in 


Madagascar; for want of which, we are told, ahd of 
course they are taught, these churches in foreign lands 
** are suffering serious loss.” 

Surely it is unsound doctrine, and the root of 
Ritwalism, to lead these converts from Heathenism to 
rest on any ceremony for growth in grace; or to look 
for Christian life to any other than Him who said, “ I 
am the true vine, ye are the branches; without me ye 
can do nothing.” To supply these silver cups and 
plates for religious service for those who have so recently 
been converted from idol-worship is not only a matter 
of questionable utility, but the effect on the minds of 
those who have just demolished worthless gode of wood 
and of stone may be positive harm, and prove an 
entanglement to the Malagasy. 

Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free,” should be the simple but earnest appeal 
of missionaries, who would do well not to hamper “ the 
truth as it is in Jesus” with doubtful questions; 
and when we see to what controversy and superstition 
the observance of the Jewish ordinances of baptism and 
the Supper so often lead, are not the arguments for 
the disuse of types, fulfilled by the Antetype, strong ? 
and the reasons for such discontinuance as forcible as 
the necessity which existed in times of old for the 
destruction of the serpent which Moses, by the command 
of God, had made, 

In conclusion, I would query, at least, how far we are 
warranted to lay burdens for unnecessary things on 
Christians at home, whilst thousands both at home and 
abroad are perishing from lack of knowledge of the True 
Bread from heaven—the Scriptures which testify of 
Christ are surely the far greater need. 

I am, respectfully, 


F. J. THOMPSON. 
Bridgwater, January 19, 1870. 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY AND THE COUNCIL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear SI, — There is a tractate of semi-official cha- 
racter being circulated just now among Roman Catholics 
and others, entitled The Council,” which states some 
things which ought to be generally known among 
Noneonformists as well as Protestants in general, and 
which appears to me to afford an opportunity of scatter- 
ing to the winds the pretensions of the Papacy, so far 
at least concerns the unbroken occupancy of the Papal 
Chair. This should be done by some man or men, of 
weight, who, by appeals to history, brief and popular 
in their style, and by the agency of the press, could 
ecunteract the plausibilities of brochures similar to The 
Council,” which, with apparent simplicity, gives as 
proofs assumed facts, and takes for granted that the facts 


{are proved—an easy method, very captivating to the 


thoughtless and emotional religionist, but not the less 
dangerous to men too busy to investigate, or who want 
u justification for regarding as true that which neither 
reason, Scripture, nor history can justify. In “ The 
Council” the names of the Popes of the first and 
second centuries are given as follows :— 

St. Peter A.D. 34 date of succession, 

St. Linus 90 

St. Oletus 

St. Clement 

St. Anactetus 

St. Evaristus 

St. Alexander 

St. Sixtus 

St. Telesphorus 

St. Hyginus 

St. Pius I. 

St. Anecatus 

St. Soter 

St. Elutherius 

St. Victor „ 192 9 
Now, will some of your Roman Catholic readers or 
others be kind enough to give us the data on which it 
rests that either of these were ever styled Popes by 
their contemporaries, or acknowledged as such by the 
Church generally ? 

The Council” says that the requisite conditions for 
an Gcumenical Council are—1. The Catholic Bishop of 
the entire world must be summoned thereto by the 
Pope or his delegates. 2. The Council must be presided 
over by the Pope or his legates. 3. All the delibera- 
tion of the Council must be free. 4. The decrees of the 
Council confirmed and approved by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff; and although the bishops sit in the Council by 
Diviue right, other ecclesiastical persons, not invested 
with the episcopal character, can, by a privilege 
accorded to them by the Church, take part in the deli- 
berations of the Council; such as the Cardinals not 
Bishops, and the Generals of Religious Orders. As 
to the theologians and canonists, called by the Sove- 
reign Pontiff and by the Bishops, they assist only at the 
Council as consultors; that is, they give their advice 
on controversial questions. Those above-named ex- 
cepted, all others, whether clerics or laymen, assist only 
thereat by a special favour of the august assembly. 

The same authority says the sense in which the Pope 
is infallible, is said to be that he cannot be deceived in 
his decisions when they are accompanied by the follow- 
ing conditions :—1. These decisions must be given by 
the Pope speaking as Pope; that is to say, as the visible 
Head of the Church and Doctor of all Christians, 2, 


That they have for object questions of faith and morals. 


8. They must be addressed to the whole Church. 4, 
The Pope must declare it obligatory on all the faithfal 
to accept these decisions. 

Again, it is asserted that it is not new dogmas or new 
traths which the bishops and Pope define ia Council, 
but they simply attest and decide the belief of the Uni- 
versal Church on such points of doctrine; examples 
are given: 

When 318 bishops assembled in the first Council of 
Nice, A.D. 325, decided that the Divine Word, God 
the Son, is consubstantial with His Father a pled, that 
Jesus Christ, is one only with the Father, they 
only attested that such was and had always been the 
faith of their churches—that is, of their respective 
dioceses ; and these $18 testimonies, united and com- 

red, showed that such was the faith of the Universal 
Bhareh. And speaking of our own time, when on the 
8th of December, 1854, our Holy Father Pope Pias IX. 
solemnly proclaimed in the presence of 200 bishope the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the B 
Virgin Mary, the bishops attested that such was and 
always had been their belief and that of the faithful of. 
their dioveses. And after this attestation, the Sove- 
reign Pontiff decided by hie supreme authority, that the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary must be admitted by 
all the faithful as an Article of Faith. ** 

Some plain questions naturally arise, viz., — How the 
deliberations of a Council can be free when hampered with 
such restrictions as the Pope has thrown around the 
debate of the present Council, manifestly with the in- 


tention of curbing liberty, rather than evoking it? 


If the Pope is infallible in his decisions, and cannot. 
be deceived when he speaks as Pope, what necessity can 
there be for convening a General Council to decide upon 
anything ? ! 

And without further troubling you, may I not inquire 
why I am asked to believe that the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception has always been received by 
the faithful, when, if I am not mistaken, some of the 
most eminent of the Fathers have objected to the 
dogma; and at least one Council refused to confirm it. 

Yours truly, 
ENQUIRER. 


THE REMOVAL OF CHURCH-RATES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sin, Will you allow me through the medium of your 


paper to put this question, Have the funds of Dissenting 
causes benefited by the removal of Church-rates P Manx 


‘had to pay large sums, and now that the compulsion 


has ceased, does any of the money thus saved find its 
way into the coffers of our different places of worship ? 

We rendered (not very williugly, perhaps) but still we ; 
did render, to Cesar the things that were considered 
Cessar’s, shall we not, then, now cheerfully render unto 


God the portion of our money we know to be His, 


from what we had formerly to render to Cosar ? 
Surely, He must expect some of it voluntarily given to 
Him as a thank-offering for His blessing upon the 
means used for removing the compulsory payment. 
Hoping some may give this subject their candid consi« 
deration, and that good may result. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
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CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY.—WORKHOUSE 
TREATS, &. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Stn, —Last year, through the kindness and liberality 
of some of your readers and others, we were able to give 
a substantial treat to about 5,000 poor people in the 
lodging-houses, Spitalfields, and in Shoreditch, Bethnal , 
Green, and other workhouses. An interesting and 
profitable meeting was held in each case, in the large 
dining-halls, which the poor people very much enjoyed. 
A change of this kind is most beneficial to the poor 
people, and in order to carry out the same programme 
during the present season, I venture to appeal for funds 
to your readers. | | 

Donations will be gratefully received at the office by 
your obedient servant, | 
J. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
Office, Mission Hall, Fleming-street, Hoxton. 


THE EDUCATION PROBLEM. 


— 
MR. MIALL, X. v., o NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


On Wednesday evening Mr. Miall, M. P., presided: : 
at the annual meeting of the Idle Mechanics Insti- 
tute, and in his opening speech dealt at some N 
with the question of national education. He said: 
I am afraid that there been some ion 

i i — renal 
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ve of that method of 
ion which puts them at the very 


ist of European nations in —— to 
progress of education amongst them, and which | 
states that two millions of the children of the people 
are utterly without the means of instruction. (Hear, 
hear.) The case is bad enough — o one, 
in the exercise of a sound intelligence discretion, . 
would, I think, deny that the position of education 
in this country reflecte great discredit on the country. 
What it results from it would — be vain in the 
present instance to point out. We have had the 
eat educational institution of the country in the 
Retablished Church. One might have sapposed that 
that institution, eupported as it has been, and having 
had all the ground it for three hundred years, 
would at any rate have provided that the children of . 
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the people should have been brought up in the know- 
ledge of the first elementary truths of Soripture. 
Such has not been the case. We all know that for 
generations upon generations, education was regarded 
rather as an instrument of evil in the hands of the 
poor, than as an instrument of good, and that till the 

uestion was taken up by those outside the Estab- 
lishment—(Hear, hear)—and it was only some fifty 
years ago, the education of the people was never 
thought of. Now, however, we are all devoted 
educationists. And let me do this justice to the 
members of the Establishment, that when they came 
into the field they certainly did devote to the work 
which they had before them extraordinary energy, 
self-denial, and skill, the consequence of which 
has been the establishment of a system which, 
although it has not done all the good that 
was expected of it, by the aid of Government 
has done something to wipe away the reproach 
which came upon the English people in consequence 
of the ignorance of the population. The question 
now is, what is the system which ought to be intro- 
duced as a national system to be carried on year after 
year and generation after generation, that our people 
may be lifted up by the culture of their intelligence to 
a far higher intellectual sphere than that which they 
have hitherto occupied. In the first place, I think 
we ought to look after those who have no educational 
means for themselves. Whatever system we feel it 
necessary to adopt, we must, in the first place, clearly 


look after those who have hitherto been consigned to 
utter neglect, whom no system reaches, who are left 
to their own ignorance and are utterly unprovided 
with schools to rescue them from that state of dark- 
ness in which they are found. (Hear, hear.) There 
are a considerable number of districts or parishes in 
the country in which there is either no school at all 
or no school that can have any great ameliorating 
effect upon the population around it, and these dis- 
tricts are the very first that ought to be provided for ; 
so that a uational system should have this as its first 
characteristic of the future : it should put the means 
of education within the reach of every child in the 
kingdom. In the second place, what is to be the 
character of the education that we have to give? Of 
coure it cannot be of a very extensive character. It 
cannot comprehend any vast range of subjects. In 
order to adapt that education to the wants of the 
people it must comprehend reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and perhaps some few additional studies, such 
as geography or grammar, that will tend to exercise and 
strengthen the mental faculties. But whetherthat edu- 
cation is to be ofa religious character or not, is now the 
question, as you are aware, which is hotly contested be- 
tween the different parties in the State. Now, I hope 
I shall not be misunderstood in the sentiments I am 
about to express upon that head. I believe, with 
perhaps most persons who have thought much upon 
this subject, that the instilment of religious senti- 
mens into the hearts of the young is of the utmost 
importance towards their future welfare, and towards 
the civilisation of the country to which they belong. 
Therefore, I regard a religious schoolmaster as, 
ceteris paribus, a far better schoolmaster than one 
who has not a deep sense of religion in his bosom. 
(Hear, hear.) I think that a really devout and godly 
man can silently, or almost silently, by the very 
tone of his voice, by the modes in which he will pre- 
sent instruction to the young, by the various ways 
in which he will correct them when they go wrong, 
exercise a large religious influence upon hearts 
of those whom he is bringing up without ever 
giving to them any formal religious instruction what- 
ever. (“ Hear, hear, and applause.) We do not want 
creeds; we do not want catechisms (Hear, heur) ; we 
do not want classes for instilling into the minds 
of the young all manner of truths technically stated 
which they are utterly unable to appreciate. But 
what we do want to have in every school, if it 
could be had, is the diffusion from the schoolmaster 
of that general religious influence which always 
roceeds from a devout man in whatever he is 
nclined to do; and this I think is a want which it is 
almost impossible for us, under any national system, 
to secure in every case; but thero is no reason wh 
schoolmasters with deepreligious sentiments should not 
exercise their calling in national schools as well as in 
others. Well, then, having this, or at all events 
making provision that there shall be room for it, 
opportunity for it, I don’t think that we ought to be 
deeply concerned to put before the children in a 
formal way religious instruction which they cannot 
at all appreciate. The middle-classes never inquire 
as to the religious sentiments of the schoolmaster 
when they send their children to day-schools, though 
they do when they send their children away from 
home to a boarding-school. But if there il sow 
instruction given upon secular ics, ing 
writing, or arithmetic, or what not—if 
instruction be good, if the schoolmaster be a skilful 
one, no inquiry is made at all as to what is the 
religious sentiment that is taught, or what the 
religious sentiment inculcated, in that day-school. I 
think they are perfectly right; and I think, more- 
over, that that which applies to the middle-classes 
applies equally to all classesof the community. The 
fact is, it isno use for us to try to cram our theologies 
into the minds of children who cannot possibly 
understand what they are. You can, as occasion 
arises, teach the child what are the sanctions by 
which truth, honesty, rightmindedness aresurrounded 
und supported. You can teach him what is the beauty 
and the purity of such an example as that, for in- 
stance, of our Lord and Master; but you cannot 
teach him to understand the doctrines that are taught 
in the different catechisms. I remember when I was 
a child being able to repeat every single word, with- 
out the smallest failure, of the catechism that was 
put before me, and that was the Church Catechism. 
And a most admirable description and definition that 
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Catechism contains of the doctrines of the Church of 
England ; but while I could repeat every word of that 
Catechism most glibly, in the first place there were 
many of the words themselves that I did not under- 
stand, and then, when I understood all the words of 
a sentence, I had not the slightest idea of any reli- 
gious meaning that attached to that sentence. And 
this is the case with religious teaching 1 in 
day-schools. It is impossible for you to impart to 
the young that kind of teaching which will practi- 
cally influence their lives and their conduct other. 
wise than by that general religious influence which 
may be shed abroad over the school by the life and 
conversation of the schoolmaster himself. (Applause.) 
I say there is no need for us to quarrel over this 
question of religion. It is a difficulty rather made 
up, if I may be allowed the expression, by clergy 
and ministers, than actually existing in the minds 
of the people themselves. Let us by all means give 
to those who value that kind of religious instraction, 
a fair opportunity of putting themselves into con- 
tact with the minds of the children who are brought 
under secular instruction at our elementary day- 
schools—let us give them every facility for being 


brought together at proper hours for either their | (H 


minister of any one else who is properly authorised, 
to instruct them in their religious duties, But what 
wo havo to concern ourselves most about ia this: 
first of all let us give to the children the instruction 
which is absolutely necessary as a foundation for 
all instruction of every kind whatever, and having 
given them this instruction in our day schools, we 
can optn every facility for others to put within their 
reach such instruction as is necessary to the develop- 
ment of their religious character. (Hear, hear.) 
For my own part, I go most heartily and sympa- 
thisingly with the Educational League in one 
respect. I think that if the State is to supply a 
general system of national education, that system 
must of necessity be mainly a secular system. 
(Hear, hear.) And when we speak of secular 
education, we mean this—it is not secular in the 
sense of excluding and denying religion as im portant; 
it is only secular in the sense of teaching those sub- 
jects which are of a secular character in themselves. 
No one can say that reading, or writing, or 
arithmetic, or geography, or grammar, is a religious 
subject. But it is not only use of their secular 
objects that these secular schools are called secular, 
and sometimes advantage is taken of the indefinite- 
neas of the term secular to call these schools godless. 
(Hear, hear.) Now they are no more godless 
schools than a railway directorate is a godless 
directorate, simply because its members do not intro- 
duce all their business and all their consultations 
with each other by some religious exercise. The fact 
is, we have, by our unwise treatment of this whole 
question of education, allowed people to confound in 
their mind religion with other topics, just as though 
religion were a work to be done, instead of a state of 
mind and heart to be gained. Keligion is the motive 
which should lie at the basis of everything elee, and 
it cannot be commended by any instruction which 
we may give, though, of course, without instruction 
it never can exist. But religious influence with 
children ought to come from their parents, and if 
there are no parental influences of a religious cha- 
racter to be expected in the homes of many of our 
poor people, what are the Churches for? rtainly 
not to quarrel as to the kind of teaching that shall be 
given at our day-schools, but they ought to bring 
forward all their energies to supply the lack of that 
which they think characterises the instruction given 
in day-schools, and to give that religious instruction 
gratuitously—and more than gratuitously—with the 
earnestness and with the knowledge and with the 
love which is calculated, if yor to | is calculated, 
to make it successful. ‘The other topics, the other 
principles of the Birmingham Educational League 
are principles of great importance, but I don’t think 
them of sufficient importance to divide educational 
reformers in the present day. I think it will be a 
pity, myself, to make of necessity all national schools 
free schools—that is, free to everybody without pay- 


y|ment. I don’t see why we should throw away 


those resources that come to us from the pence of the 
r any more than the contributions of the affluent. 
say that I don’t see the necessity of that, but at the 
same time it is not a point over which I should be 
disposed to raise a great contention with the friends 
of education. If it be deemed important to have 
free schools all over the country, why then try it. 
My son, who is in Canada, wrote to me lately and 
stated that they had there passed from a system of 
voluntaryiem, partly assisted by the State, to a 
system of perfect freedom with regard to the 
admission to the schools; and he re to me that 
the result has been very different from that which 
was anticipated, and that the schools are not so highly 
appreciated now as they were when the parents were 
called upon to pay for the schooling of their children. 
(Hear, hear.) I think, too, that it would perhaps be 
hardly fair to other members of the community who 
can hardly be classed with those who take advantage 
of the education afforded at the national schools, that 
free education should not likewise be pokes for 
them. If we have free education provided fully for 
every class in the community, it should not be for 
any one class, but for all. (Hear, hear.) That not 
only primary but secondary schools should be pro- 
vided by the State, so that the tradesman or the 
professional man might send his son to a 
school adapted to the sphere in which the child 
is going to move, and that without any expense 
to himself. (Hear, hear.) But after all that is a 
question, on which, as I said before, I don't think 
the friends of education need divide, because I feel 
perfectly certain that if experience should prove that 
that course was the least beneficial for the promotion 
of educational ends, it would be easy to modify it so 


as to attain the object in view. As to a 
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deliberation. But on the whole 1 believe it will be 
absolutely necessary in order to ete a aystom of 
national education that thecompulsory element should 
enter in to it to some extent, andes that itshould 
be directed, mainly and powerfully, against that class 
who neglect the education of their children, not 
because they are poor, but because they are * 
and worthless. (Applause.) But after all, I must 
confess that I do not rely on the educational means 
which may be put within the reach of the population, 
so much as some do, for the elevation of the people 
above the level at which they ure at present to be 
found. (Hear, hear.) I believe it to be absolutely 
necessary, if these educational appliances are to be 0 
any serious moral use to the people, that they sho 

be followed up by some secondary education—that 
is to say, the children should be enabled to learn more 
than to rend, write, and cipher; should have their 
minds brought in contact with intellectual th 
original bh And that, as I understand it, was 


original ubject of mechanics’ institutes—(Hear, hear) 
—not simply tojteach adults, but to bring those who 
have received a primary education into contact with 
ali those things which will train their faculties and 
exercise their intellectual powers, and so lift them 
out of the sphere of animalism into which man 
naturally sinks unless he has Magner objects in view, 
placing them on a higher lev 


of civilisation, by 
cultivating their minds, and giving them larger in- 


formation about the things that are 
them. (Applause.) We have already the means of 
doing this toa considerable extent, The cheap * 
is a great educational institution — perhaps one of the 
most successful educational institutions of the 
resent day: and all taxes on know having 
n abolished and taken stale I believe secon 
wnt education of the people will very 
rope ly, and progress at a considerably accelerated 
5 . to youre and sy a generation to 
ration, if we can only secure t elementary. 
tion should be given in our schools with s 
completeness to take away from men the sepae of 
degradation and toil in using the instruments put 
into their hands, as it were, to open the secrets of 
literature, and make themselves acquainted with the 
treasures of knowledge, Sos op I have always 
been of opinion that, if we had a national system of 
education, it would be necessary to do as Mr. Forster 
suggests, and as he has illustrated and amplified in 
several speeches—that there should bea ce for 
every child educatod in an elementary school to rise 
from that school to some secondary school, say a 
“ny pp ore and from that . if 
e fully appreciated all the advantages he had, to 
rise to the University, so that he ht attain to 
the highest cultare be could possibly receive ; and 
that no class whatever, as a class, should be excluded 
aa 9 of reaching the very top. (Loud 
applause. 


The Rev. W. Best, Leeds, and Mr. ILL WOwonrn, 
M. P., also addressed the meeting in advocacy of the 
objects of the Birmingham League. The latter gen - 
tleman expressed the opinion that Mr. Forster 
very sanguine about carrying a complete measure o 
education next session, even against the present state 
of the public mind. It seemed to him, however, 
that the question of national education had not re- 
ceived that amount of public attention, not only it ite 


details, but in ite ples, to give rise to any cer- 
tainty that it would be thoroughly dealt with this 
year by Parliament. | 


The Lord Advocate on Saturday received * gr 
tions from the Universities of Edinburgh St. 


Andrews on the subject of education. Sir Alex | 


ander Grant, for the. University of Edinburgh, in- 
sisted on the n ty of the Government doing 
something for the improvement of secondary educa- 
tion in Scotland, with a view to the better 2 
tion of students for the Universities. Prinei 
Tulloch, for St. Andrew's, urged that the whole 
uestion of education should be dealt with by the 
overnment in a comprehensive bill. The Lord 
Advocate promised to lay the views of the deputation 
before the Government. He did not believe the 
views of-the Government on the subject were yet 
formed. ‘ What,” said the Lord Advocate, “ it ma 
be found at once possible and expedient to do wi 
respect to Scotland in the ensuing session has not, so 
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far as I am aware, yet been determined ; but we are 
very near the commencement of the session, and I 
cannot doubt that the Government will come to a 
determination upon the subject t fore the meeting of 
Parliament, and that an announc ment will be made 
upon a very early day.“ : 
Bor row. — An enthusiastic and srowded meeting 
was held on Thursday night in the Temperance Hall 
in behalf of the National Education League. The 
chair was taken by Mr. H. Lee, president of the local 
branch, who disclaimed party contiderations or a 
desire for party triumph on the part of the League. 
Their aim was to educate the people so that they 
might retain among the nations the position they 
had hithorto held. They did not object to religious 
instruction, which was the foundation of personal 
character, and when men wore better informed they 
would be better able to judge of the great Book in 
which they all believed. He characterised the Union 
scheme as a rule-of-thumb plan without any tangible 
method. The Manchester scheme was born out of 
due time. It might have done two years ago, but 
the nation had been educated too rapidly for its 
adoption now. He advocated the League scheme 
because it was sound, honest, and true, Mr. W. E. 
Forster's bill, if it attained the object proposed by 
the League, would meet with general support. Mr. 
H. Ashworth moved, and Mr. Mellor seconded, the 
first reanlution. It was supported by Mr. G. Dixon, 
who objected to the present schools because they 
were unequally placed—sparsely in some districts 
and profusely in others—and becanse the people had 
no voice in their management. There was in the 
nation a vast amount of intellectual wealth, which 
only required to be developed in order to produce a 
moral and religious improvement in the population 
hitherto unknown. Mr. Dixon proceeded to wry 
to Mr. Leatham’s speech, after which the resolution 
was carried with acclamation. The second resolution 
was warmly applauded. There wero few dissentients 
ent. 


Newrort (Moxmovutnusutre).—A conference of 
the leading Nonconformists of the Newport (Mon- 
monthshire) district was held on Tuesday lust 
week, at the Baptist schoolroom, Mr. T. B. Batchelor 
in the chair. The fcl!owing resolutions were agreed 
to: — Ist. That it is the conviction of this conference 
that any system of ational education fully meeting 
the requirements f the country, must be free, 
secular, unsectaria.;, and compulsory. 2. This Con- 
ference deems the direct religious teaching now 
imparted in day-schools of but little value, and is 
confident that the spiritual training of the young 
may be fully and safely intrusted to the parent and 
the Ohristian Church. 3. Religious liberty being 
the birthright of every individual, this conference 
protests against any national scheme of education 
which shall enforce attendance at denominational 
achools, or levy rates for sectarian or even religious 
p . 4, That a system of national free educa- 
tion, in order to be equitablé, should, in addition to 
the elementary forms, provide advanced and high 
schools, open by graduation to all classes of the 
community. 5. That in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a national system of education for the 
United Kingdom, equitable arrangements be made 
with the managers of State - aided existing schools for 
their union with the national system, and that provision 
be made for the speedy cessation of State aid where 
such union shall be declined. 6. That an education 
association be constituted, to consist of such persons 
as concur in the principles embraced in the resolu- 
tions of this conference, and that a committee be 
formed to bring the viows enunciated fairly before 
the — 7 1 and to watch the introduction and 
a i of any educational measure which may 

brought before Parliament; and that a deputation 
be appointed tc represent the views embodied in 
the foregoing rcs slutions before Mr. Forster and the 
Home Secretary.” } 
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ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Soutnwark.—Sir Francis Lycett has retired from 
the contest in Southwark, leaving Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, Mr. Odger, and Colonel Beresford 
now in the field. The course which has been taken 
by Sir Francis is described by the arbitrators as 
“highly honourable to him, and such as to entitle 
him to the respect and thanks of the Liberal party.” 
The number of electors on the borough register is 
about 18,000. Of this number nearly 11,000 polled 
at the last election, when Mr. Alderman Cotton, the 
Conservative candidate, obtained about 3,000 votes. 
The agente of the present candidates calculate upon 
12,000 voters at the coming election, and it is gene- 
rally believed tbat Colonel Beresford will poll at least 
3,500, leaving 8,500 for the two Liberal candidates. 
Colonel Beresford has abandoned his plan of holding 
ticket meetings. The canvass is being energetically 
carried out ; ia the cases of Colonel Beresford and Mr. 
Odger it is monly gratuitously performed. On 
Saturday night Mr. George Odger addressed an open- 
air meeting c: the electors in front of the side 
entrance to th True to the Core Tavern, Newington- 
causeway. J.‘teraddresses by the chairman and Mr. 
Savage in support of the movement, having for its 
object the sending of working men to Parliament as 
representatives of their own class, Mr. Odger 
addressed the meeting. He explained his political 
views, and pointed out several reforms which he 
considered were still needed in some of the laws and 
usagea of the country. With regard to the result of 
the contest he had no apprehension. He was fully 
convinced that he would be returned at the head of 
the poll, notwithstanding that the modern Gog and 
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selves into one. He believed the object of the con- 
janction was to keep a working man out of the repre- 
sentation of the borough, but he was certain the 
working man would be found too much for them. 
After Mr. Odger’s address, a resolution in favour of 
his candidature was At a meeting of the 
supportera of Mr. Odger, in Rotherhithe,on Wed- 


in favour of the representation of working men in 
Parliament by members of their own class. 

‘Baistot.—The Bristol papers state that the 
retirement of the Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley from the 
representation of the borough has been decided 
upon. The hon. gentleman has represented Bristol 
thirty-three years. Amongst those named as can- 


is suggested that these gentlemen, who are all 
Liberals, should submit their claims to a preliminary 
ballot. 

NorrincuaM.—Colonel Wright has resolved to 
resign his seat. It has not yet transpired who is to 
be the Conservative candidate. The Independents 
cast their eyes upon Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Seymour; 
and the Liberals, it is said, contemplate inviting (if, 
indeed they have not done so already) Mr. T. W. 
Evans, Mayor of Derby, and formerly M.P. for 
South Derbyshire. It is very probable there will be 
three candidates. 

Norwicu.—In expectation of the issue of the sus - 
pended writ for this city, the Liberals will again 
bring forward Mr. J. H. Tilleit, who was defeated in 
November, 1868, by Sir H. J. Stracey, who was 
himself subsequently unseated. Should Mr. Tillett 
succeed in uniting the whole of the Liberals in his 
favour, his return would be a matter of certainty, as 
the Conservatives have been much disheartened by 
recent disclosures. Some of the Conservatives hope 
to induce Sir R. J. H. Harvey to stand in the Liberal- 
Conservative interest. 


EXECUTION OF TROPPMAN. 


The Débats of Wednesday gives the following 
account of the execution of this notorious criminal :— 
“ Troppman was executed this (Wednesday) morning 
while the clock of La Roquette was striking seven. 
He probably no longer entertained any doubt as to 
his approaching fate, since for the last two nights he 
had lain upon his bed completely dressed, as though 
he desired to be ready for the fatal moment. At 


| half-past six the chaplain, the director of the 
detective police, the director of the depot of con- 
demned convicts, the police commissary of the 11th 
arrondissment, and the registrar of the Cour 
Impériale, preceeded by two warders, proceeded 
towards the cell where Troppman had spent his last 
night. 
7 Upon perceiving this group of persons, 


When they entered the cell they found him 


whose presence indicated that his last hour had 


arrived, he became very red, and the veins of his 
neck visibly swelled. He was leaning against the 
tadle motionless, with downcast eyes and that 


hypocritical and gloomy demeanour which he 
always assumed when he was gazed at. M. 
Claude, the eminent chief of the detective 
police, spoke to him mildly and considerately, 
and informed him that his appeal had been 
rejected, that his application for mercy had 
not been granted, and adjured him in that solemn 
moment to state the truth concerning the crimes 
which he had committed. With a kind of impatient 
manner Troppman replied, ‘I have told the truth.’ 
Then he twice repeated, ‘I did not strike ; I did not 
strike.’ He was reminded of those imaginary ac- 
complices whom he had invented (after having made 
during the preliminary examinations confessions as 
complete as possible), in order to deceive justice and 
to gain time, and he was urged to name them. He 
ap to have some hesitation, hung down his 
head, and replied in an almost indistinct voice, No; 
I cannot.’ The strait-waistooat was then re- 
moved and the prison shirt taken off. Then were 
seen the large muscles of his breast and shoulders, 
his solid arms, his slender forearms, his long and 
powerful hands. His shirt was put on him, and slowly, 
with that methodical calmness with which he did all 
things, he buttoned the collar and the wristbands. The 
strait-waistcoat was replaced, and all retired, leaving 
him alone with the chaplain. When he was next 
seen he walked upright or rather stiffly, making an 
evident effort to preserve a firm exterior. Without 
assistance, and with an active step, he ascended the 
twenty-six stairs. He traversed the longlobby, de- 
scended the staircase leading to the front register 
office, nearly fell at the last stair, and entered the 
small office, still keeping his eyes cast down and not 
uttering a word. One of the executioner’s assistants, 


an old man, with trembling hands, slowly unfastened, 


boggling in the dim light afforded by two lamps, the 
cords of the strait-waistcoat, and then proceeded to 
buckle the straps round the wrists and arms, his 
woak and trembling hands hesitating at every 
moment, finding with difficulty the holes of the 
buckles. Troppman, standing, endured with suffi- 
cient calmness these dreadful preparations, but at times 
his head wavered, his eyes, always lowered, seemed 
swollen, and the ridges of musclein his back agitated 
his shoulders. He was made to sit down while his 
hair was cut off, the priest in a soft voice reciting 
Ahe prayers. At this moment the prisoner broke 
down; he appeared to sink within himself, he 
became weak, and his whole frame was agitated. 
He kept his lips closed. Who can tell what 
thoughts in that moment immediately preceding the 
hour when eternity commences were working in his 


Magog of the City had decided upon rolling them- 


„ 


per verse and diseased brain? He raised his eyes; 


ae 


nesday, Mr. Thomas Hughes, M. P., spoke warmly 


didates for the probable vacancy are Colonel Charles | 
Berkeley, Mr. E. S. Robinson, and Mr. L. Fry. It 


his glance fell upon the medical dispenser of the 
rison, and suddenly for a moment become ferocious. 
he previous day he had written to the 
asking for prussic acid, and stating that he wished 
to kill himself to spare his family from shame, and 
offering a sum of 1,000f. for that service. On the 
same day he wrote to his brother to tell him that he 
should be able to make his escape; that with the 
prussio acid or chloroform which he knew how to 


| procure he could dispose of the warder and the 


soldier who watched him; that he would assume 
the dress of the latter, and thus disguised he could 
easily make his way out of the prison. This wretched 
dreamer lived up to the last day in the same senseless 
reveries which led him into crime. The moment 
was at hand. M. Claude asked him whether he per- 
sisted in his declarations. Keeping his eyes cast 
down he replied, in a low voice, ‘I persist.’ The 
last journey was then commenced. He walked un- 
steadily, doubtless owing to the bonds which fas- 
tened his arms. It was scarcely daybreak, the gray 
and lowering sky cast as yet so indistinct a light that 
it would have been impossible to have read a letter. 
When the two wings of the great gate of La Ro- 
quette, beyond which appeared the sinister instru- 
ment of justice, were opened, the condemned man 
recoiled and shook all over. Supported by the 
assistants, encouraged by the chaplain, he crossed 
the threshold and arrived at the foot of the scaffold. — 
There he twice embraced the priest, and said to him 
in a very loud voice. ‘Tell M. Claude that I persist.’ 
At the first stair he stopped, turned round ahd 
exclaimed again, ‘Tell him that I ist.’ The 
chaplain, who was retiring, also turned and replied, 
Be easy; I will tell him.’ Painfully he ascended the 
ten steps, closely supported and pushed forward by 
the exccutioner, and was placed before the fatal plank, 
At this moment the ferocious animal which dwelt in 
this human form made itself visible. His resignation 
disappeared, and he would not die. He threw himself 
towards the right, and, finding himself thrust back to 
the centre by the executioner, he displayed with an 
extraordinary energy that agility, suppleness, and 
strength which had made him soformidable. Lying 
with his stomach against the plank, he drew himself 
up and thrust forward his head and shoulders beyond 
the hemispherical opening in which his head should 
have been confined. The assistant executioner in 
front seized him by the hair dnd thrust him back ; 
the executioner took him by the neck to draw him 
into the proper position, when {Troppman, quickly 
lowering his head, inflicted a bite on his fore- 
finger. The executioner, who possesses prodigious 
strength and dexterity, succeeded in placing the crimi- 
nal's head within the opening; the knife fell like light- 
ning, and the basket closed upon the body of the dead 
man. All that we have stated occurred in no longer 
a period than 3 seconds. Very minute pre- 
cautions had been taken by the authorities. From 
midnight the approaches to the Place de la Roquette 
had been guarded by strong squads of sergents-de- 
ville, detachments of the Garde de Paris, horse and 
foot, and by a body of the gendarmerie of the Seine. 
The crowd had been kept back as far as possible to 
beyond the Rues de la Vacquerie and Gerbier. The 
crowd was, as on all such occasions it has ever 
been, disgraceful. Cries, jests, songs, recalled tho 
days of the descente de la Courtille. If public execu- 
tions are intended to have a moral effect upon the 
roughs, male and female, who are gathered there in 
the narrow streets, where darkness protected outrages 
of which it is needless to speak, they are great mis- 
takes. Nothing is more profoundly immoral than 
the assemblages of which such solemnities are the 
pretext.“ 


Court, Official, and Hersonal Nebos. 


— — — 


The Lancet states that the Queen at Osborne has 
been suffering repeatedly during the past few months 
from neuralgia, affecting different parts of the body, 
and severe enough to seriously interfere with rest. 
On Sunday her Majesty was too ill from a severe 
attack of this painful complaint to leave the house. 

The Lord Chancellor and Sir John Simeon dined 
with the Queen last Wednesday. 

The Prince of Wales, who has recovered from the 
attack of influenza which last week prevented him 
from visiting Lord Fitzhardinge at Berkeley Castle, 
has rejoined the Princess at Gunton Hall. 

At the first Cabinet Council of the present year, 
which was held on Friday, the whole of the Min- 
isters were present. A second meeting was held on 
Saturday. Another Council was held yesterday, 
and there will be two more before the week closes. 


One of the daily papers states that Mr. Gladstone, 
who was present at Professor Tyndall's lecture on 
Friday looked worn and anxious. The Liverpool 
Mercury, however, says that the Premier, his son, 
and Mr. Charles Lyttelton, when visiting Lord Lyt- 
telton last week at Hagley, near Stourbridge, were 
engaged for three days—about three hours each day 
—in cutting down a beech-tree, measuring in circum- 
ference no less than fourteen feet. It is added that 
this is not the only occasion on which the Premier of 
England has found recreation in wood-cleaving, for 
we understand that on the recent visit of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, to Hawarden, the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone was discovered busily 
employed in sawing planks for the completion of a 
job of joiner work which he had carried forward to 
an advanced stage. 

Earl Granville has addressed the supporters of the 
Government in the House of Peers, requesting their 
attendance at the opening of Parliament on the 8th 


February, when “ matters of interest and importance 
will be brought under their consideration.” Mr 
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Gladstone has also issued a circular, reminding the 
Liberal members of the House of Commons of the 
date fixed for the meeting of Parliament, and request- 
ing their attendance, ‘‘as matters of great public 
moment will be submitted to the House at a very 
early dato.“ 

The address in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne will be moved in the Commons by the Hon. 
Francis Egerton, uncle of Lord Ellesmere, and son- 
in-law of the Duke of Devonshire, and seconded by 
Sir Charles Dilke, M. P. for Chelsea. 


The gossip relative to the forthcoming Irish Land 
Bill continues. The bill is now, it is said, printed 
in its complete form, and is receiving some final 
touches. The London correspondent of the Scotsman 
says it is all but certain that“ fixity of tenure“ will 
not be entertained. An extension of the Ulster 
tenant-right system, with trifling alterations, for the 
whole of Ireland, is a much more likely thing. It 
is expected that the Government will push forward 
the Irish Land Bill to a third reading before Easter. 

There is a talk of the Education Bill being first 
introduced into thé House of Lords under the aus- 
pices of the Lord President (Earl de Grey). The 
Manchester Guardian says :—‘' There are likewise tho 
bills regarding naturalisation and the extradition of 
criminals, which will naturally fall to the lot of the 
Foreign Seoretary to explain; and. if the ramours io 
clerical regions be true, there is a proposition in 
shape which one must presume must first see the light 
under the auspices of the spiritual Peers, as it has 
for its scope the making provision for the appoint- 
ment and payment of suffragan bishops.”’ 

It has been officially announced that the Govern- 
ment are preparing a bill to repeal the exemption 
from parochial rating of Government property. 

It was generally believed by the commercial in- 
terests concerned that the Government had deter- 
mined to reduce the rates of postage on priuted mat- 
ter and circulars in the approaching session. It is 
now] stated there is a disposition to postpone the 
matter, ard, in consequence, the Associated Cham- 
bers and the Postal Committee of the Society of Arte 
are taking measures to obtain an immediate decision, 
The latter body have resolved to urge a reduction on 
printed matter to one halfpenny for four ounces. 


Captain Douglas Galton has been appointed to the 
Directorship of Works and Buildings, a new office 
under the First Commissioner of Works. The 
Assistant Under-Secretaryship of State in the War 


Office, at present filled by Captain Galton, will be 
abolished. 


_ Mr. Adam Gifford, Sheriff of Orkney and Shetland, 

has accepted the appointment of the vacant judgeship 
in the Edinburgh Court of Session. 

His Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar has been appointed to the command of th 
Division of Guards. 

Lord Napier of Magdala will succeed Sir William 
* as Commander-in-Chief of the Army in 

ndia. 
Mr. George Webbe Dasent, D. OC. L., has been 
appointed by the Government to the post of Civil 
Service Commissioner. 

Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, Bart., has declined the 
rectorship of the Aberdeen University, on the 
ground that a majority of the students voted against 
him. A new election will be necessary, and Mr. 
Disraeli is already spoken of as a candidate. 


The death of Sir G. F. Seymour, Admiral of the 


Fleet, is announced. The deceased officer, who was | 


in his 84th year, was the heir-presumptive to the 
Marquisate of Hertford. 

Nature announces that the Senate of London 
University have proposed to establish a Faculty of 
Science, 

The London correspondent of the Sheffield Indepen- 
dent says: —“ After a considerable interregnum, the 
editorial chair of the Daily News has been filled up 
by the appointment of Mr. Edward Dicey, one of the 
most accomplished literary men of our day, a politi- 
cal writer of great ability and experience, and in 
opinion a Liberal of the advanced, but cultivated, 
school. Mr. Dicey has recently returned from the 
East, where, after witnessing the inauguration of the 
Suez Canal, he visited the Holy Land. That the 
conduct of the leading Liberal journal should bo en- 
trusted to such a man, is an assurance that the Daily 
News will remain true to its best traditions, and that, 
in foreign politics especially, it will do justice to the 
real continental and American allies of the English 
people. Mr. Dicey's Life of Cavour,’ and his let- 
ters to the Spectator from the United States—to say 
nothing of his later worke—afford ample evidence of 
his authority to speak on these subjects and of his 
8 yet discriminating, sympathy with the great 

iberal movements of otber countries—a class of 
questions upon which even Liberal journalists rarely 
appear to ad vantage.“ 1 aie 

The reported intentions of tho First Commissioner 
of Works to discontinue the supply of flowers in 
Victoria Park is contradicted, 

Dr. Robert Chambers, the veteran author and pub- 
lisher, has met with an accident. He slipped his foot 
in coming down stairs and broke his ankle, 

Mr. Sothern, the comedian, has met with a severe 
accident while following Baron Rothschild's stag- 
hounds. 

Mr. Broome, who for nearly a quarter of a centu 
was the head gardener and well-known horticulturist 
of the Inner Temple Gardens, died suddenly on 
Saturday. 

The late Mr. Samuel Bailey, having no near re- 
lations, has bequeathed to the trustees of Sheffield 


50,0004., to be applicable to the general purposes of 
the trust. on : 2 


Postscript. 


— — 
( Wednesday, January 26th, 1870. 
WELSH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


This conference commenced yesterday at Aber- 
ystwith, in the Dining · hall of the University College 
for Wales. A large number of delegates were pre- 
sent. The Rev. F. S. Johnstone, of Merthyr, read a 
paper advocating compulsory education, on the 
ground that voluntary effort was almost worked out, 
and that the attendance was most irregular—not 
more than three-fourths of those on the registers at- 
tending regularly. Even in the better schools the 
passesin the higher standards were too few, and 
in the unaided schools the passes were deplorably 
low. The Factory Acts were most unjust, because 
they prohibited the child from working without hav- 
ing a certain amount of education, and yet did not 
provide him with the means of getting that educa- 
tion. Thus idleness was added to ignorance. A 
school rate would cost little more (if any more) than 
the school fees. It would be better to pay fourteen mil- 
lions for education than for criminale and paupers, 
as wedo now. Dr. Edwards (Bala) said that the 
arguments against a State Church applied equally 
against religious education by the State. After 
fighting against the Church Establishment 80 long, 
should we accept an Establishment in another form 
—in our schoolse—and of a more insidious character. 
If religious education were necessary it should be 

iven, not in a corner, but openly and paid for. 

hy should clergy and ministers interfere with our 
schools any more than with our shops? He insisted 
on the responsibility of the individual conscience, 
apart from State interference. The Bible ought to 
be read. The Rev. Dr. Davies, of Haverfordwest 
College, read a paper on the best means of providing 
religious instruction to the young, supposing a 
national system to be adopted. He enlarged upon 
the necessity of home training, and said that Sunday- 
schools formed an agency for religious instruction 
whose competency was tried and undoubted. The 
new responsibility would be a stimulant to those 
schools, and would excite the clergy of all churches 
to greater exertions, Religious classes could also be 
held after school hours. 

The following resolutions were submitted to the 
evening conference: —“ Ist. That it isthe conviction of 
this conference that any system of National Educa- 
tion, fully meeting the requirements of Wales, must 
be free, secular, unsectarian, and compulsory. 2nd. 
This conference deems the direct religious teaching 
now imparted in day schools of but little value, and 
is confident that the spiritual training of the — 
may be fully and safely entrusted to the parents 
the Christian Church. 3rd. Religious liberty being 
the birthright of every individual, this conference 
protests against any national scheme of education 
which 1 enforce attendance at denominational 
schools, or levy rates for sectarian or even religious 
instruction. 4th. That a system of national 
free education, in order to be equitable, should, 
in addition to the elementary forms, provide 
advanced and high schools open by ua- 
tion to all classes of the community. 5th. That 
in connection with the establishment of a national 
education for the United Kingdom, equitable ar- 
rangements be made with the managers of State-aided 
existing schools for their union with the national 
system, and that provision be made for the 
cassation of State aid, where such union shall be de- 
clined. 6th. That an education association be con- 
stituted for Wales, to consist of such persons as con- 
cur in the principles embraced in the resolutions of 
this conference, and that the following gentlemen 
[names given] be appointed an executive committee to 
bring the views of this conference fairly before the 
country, and to watch the introduction and progress 
of any educational measure which may be brought 
before Parliament; and that the same gentlemen 
be appointed to represent the views embodied 
in the foregoing resolutions before Mr, Forster and 
the Home Secretary.” | 

The evening meeting was a crowded and excited 
one. Great efforts were made to alter the resolutions 
in accordance with the principles of the League, A 
long dispute occurred on secular education and Blb'o 
reading. The League deputation begged the meet- 
ing to moderate their plan, and join the League. 
Excited speeches were made, and the conference was 
taunted with wishing to exclude the Bible, which the 
Welsh people would never submit to. This senti- 
ment was loudly cheered. After four hours’ disous- 
sion, only two resolutions were passed by persistent 
effort. It was affirmed that the second resolution 
did not mean the imposition or exclusion of Bible 
reading. | 

The statement of the Church Times, that Arch- 
deacon Basil Jones has been appointed to the see of 
St. Asaph, is contradicted. | 

Advices from Osborne state that her Majesty 
suffered less from neuralgia on Monday, but was un- 
able to join the Royal Family at dinner. 

Last night’s Gazette announces the appointment 
of the Duchess of Sutherland (Countess of Cromartie) 
as Mistress of the Robes, in the room of the Duchess 
of Argyll, resigned. Archdeacon Mackenzie is 
— „Bishop Suffragan of the See of Notting- 


Mr. Disraeli has issued a circular to his supporters, 


| expressing a hope that they may find it conyenient to 


be in their places on the Sth 
of importance may be 


yesterday consecrated in Westm 
Ceremony was performed, under a commission from 


— 
February, as business 
Dr. Mackarness, the new Dishop of Oxford, was 
inster Abbey. The 


the Archbishop of Canterbury, by the Bishops of 
London, Rly, Rochester, Lichfield, and ry. 
The Archbishop of Syra, with a retinue of Greek 
priests, was 


8 
. fret proseeged 
a ight hon. rooeedec 
to anewer the . — how far Mr. Giadetone's Ad- 
ministration had been true to its promises, after 
which he went on to indicate the subjects of future 
legislation. Amongst the latter he menti the 
= 2 education, the abolition 
university teats, the reform of the licensing aystem, 
and the adoption of the ballot. te 
meet. 


Irish Passprrertan Cavron.—A 
ing of the General Assembly of the 
Ohurch in Ireland, convened to consider the financial 
ition of the Church as affected by the Irish 
hurch Act, and adopt measures suitable to the 
occasion, was held yeste 
an unusually large atten of the 
laity, and much interest wae taken in the 
The deliberations will last for several days, and 
turn to a great extent on the rights of the lalty. 
Tue Brauor or Loxpon in Sree 
Bishop of London commenced a series 
on the “ Evidences of Christianity,” at Stepney Old 
Church, on Monday night. Tue lecture was- 
sidered as introductory, and was brief. The 
ceeding lectures will be delivered on the seven 
ceeding omy | evenings, and the working olesses 
are . nvited to attend, The lecture 
was attended by a large congregation, and more than 
500 persons were unable to obtain admission, 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
The debate on the Treaties of Commerce was ro- 
sumed in the French lature . M. de: 
Forcade, in concluding his „ announced his 
intention of voting for a Parliamen dap. be- 
cause he was convinced that the results of the deli- 
berations would be favourable to free trade. Thi 
speech was received with loud cheers, and the ! 
discussion was then closed. At the close of the 
sitting the Minister of Commerce said: “ ey debates 
which have been going on during the last few’ days 
are the beginning of the Parliamentary ingairy, This 
inquiry is desired by the Government; for it 
from it a justification of the treaties and an 


2 


4 


tion of the measures which ought to be adopted. 
more.and. more. 


Moreover, this inquiry will acoustom 
the country to conduct its own affairs, an 
the Government in enacting deorees ¥ 
adopted, must be accepted by all 
as representing the manifestation of 


will of the 
country.” 


Prince Pierre Bonaparte has brought an action 
against the Marseillaise for accusing him of he 


murder of a shepherd at Vivario. 


M. Bancel is suffering from an attack of typhoid 
fever, and his condition is very serious. , 
Mesers. Rothschild have been aathorised by thie 
Russian Government to 


12,000,0002, 


Tae Ivar Dogma.—The Augsburg: 


Gazette publishes the Latin text of an address drawn 


up by Cardinal Rauscher, Archbishop of Vienne, in 


the name of a large number of 


Pius 1X. not to submit to the 


y | cumenical Council the dogma of the infallibili ra 
n 


the Pope. One of the principal reasons 
support of their views by the Archbishop and the pre- 
lates associated with him is that the Church has to 
sustain a struggle just now unknown in former times, | 
against men who oppose religion itself as un 
institution baneful to human nature, so that it 
seems inopportune to impose upon the Oatholio 
nations, led into temptation by so many machina: 


tions on side, more dogmas than the 
of Trent med. conclusion, the — 
says that the definition which is demanded, would 


furnish fresh arms to the enemies of religion to excite 
against the Catholie Church the resentment even of 
men avowedly the best, and give to the European 
1 uh 2 A ſor 2 
ing upon the righte the Church still possesses.” _ 
connection with this subject it may be *. 
that the municipality of Munich has conferred 
freedom of that city on Dr. Dollinger for 12 

he has taken against the dogma of the infalli 

of the Pope. 


stan 
bilit 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY, 


Coastwise as well as by rail, the receipts of wheat from. 
Essex and Kent were only moderate, but in improved con- 
dition, The attendance of millers was thin, and the 
was inactive for both red and white produce, at abode 
Monday's quotations, There was a good show of foreign 
wheat on the stands, for which the inquiry was ° 
at about late rates, Moderate supplies of barley have been 
on offer, Malting produce was steady in value and 
but other sorte were neglected. Malt was dull, at 
quotations. The show of cate has been fair, with a moderate 
request, on former terms. Beans and peas met a slow sale, 
at the late decline, 
previous currencies, 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat, Barley, Malt. Oats, Flour, 
810 


& Scotch 


1,280 2, 170 — on 
{ri esetoecese — — — 
6 6 %%% 6,670 370 — 


18,750. 1,390 ske, 
Maize, 16,200 cr. 


* 


entreatin 
bishops, 8 


The flour market was depressed, a} 


negotiate for a loan of ' 


in Belfast. There ws“, 
clergy an 


* 


day's 
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OCIETY BERA of RELI- | time. Whether it‘will become consolidated into | ability to deal with mob violence, the new 
GION sees STATE Nel ont CONTROL. a great federal State time will prove. We are] Ministers talk of putting down duelling with 
The LONDON YOUNG MEN'S COMMITTER have the giving the infant Confederation the best possible | a strong hand! 
— “position of the BIATE. ad zen QUESTION help by sending over our surplus population. M. Rochefort is believed to be greatly dis- 
vis, :-— Some thousands have already gone to appointed at the result of his trial on Saturday 
let February. —WALWORTH-ROAD CHAPEL. | Canada, and the emigration tide which is setting | before the Correctional Tribunal. The event 
n LL.B. ; Chairman. in go strongly is likely to carry out many thou- excited little interest, the accused not being 
Sth February.—ISLINGTON (Cross-street), Opener, | sands more of distressed artisans from 18 present, and repudiating the tribunal before 
Rev, J. CLIFFORD, M. A., LLB. Chairman, Rev. | slone to seek a home in the British territories of | which he was summoned. The editor of the 
C. BAILHACGE. wN HALL Hackwey, | the New World. Local societies to forward the Marseillaise was sentenced to a very light 
ina, lech ion PICTOM, M.A., | movement have already been formed in a dozen punishment, for inciting to civil war— a fine 

——— ae districts of the metropolis, and the Lord of 3,000 francs and six months’ imprisonment, 
Torspay, 15th March.-HOLLOWAY OMAPEL. Opener, Mayor appeals for funds“ to help the deserving without the loss of his civil rights or his seat in 


2 Ant WILKS. enn * N to Canada where, we are assured, the Chamber. It seems probable that the 


t Bight o'clock. they will be readily received and assisted by the execution of the sentence will be delayed till 
ween of LaAien fe opeoially invited. Gécemennd in much larger numbers than we|the new Press Law, now under consideration, 
her Conferences are in oonrse of arrangement, the | are likely to be able to send.” - assed, when an amnesty will whitewash 


As ot ree 

COMMITTEE will be happy to RECBIVE APPLICATIONS | Th ; f th h of th hefort and his brother journalists. 
isited. ere are many signs o e approach of the „ es J 
n or UHAPELS desirous of boing . Parliamentary Session. The Cabinet Councils | Though the prosecution in this shape assumes 


2, Serjeante’ Inn, Fleet-street. have been resumed—we hardly remember a|# somewhat ridiculous aspect, the great Irre- 
— — —— season when so many were held—and the names concilable can hardly claim the honours of 
EOBALD BROS., PUBLIC ACC. of the gentlemen who are to move and second martyrdom. In fact, the Reds of Paris are 
OOUNTANTS and INSURANCE BROKERS, 14, tbe Address in the Commons have been beginning to get weary of a leader who shrinks 
Cornhill. Private Firms, announced. The indications of retrenchment | from desperate acts. The Ultra-Democratic 
—— 6 3 — 6o- multiply on every side, and brighten the pro- journals are at war among themselves, the 
counts adjusted. Insurances effected upon the most advan-| gnects of the next Budget. We are able to — have 3 2 ** * 
taegen terme, spare ten thousand men from our army, naval © assurance is given that an outbreak in the 
2 ee — — a have only commenced, and other streets is to the last degree improbable. 
Premium required. administrative departments are being looked] General Prim seems to have made up his mind 
into with reforming energy. So little is pro- to accept the Duke of Montpensier as a last re- 


TO ADVERTISERS. tracted opposition tothe Irish Land Bill expected, | Source. A resolution moved by the Republicans 

The Terms for Advertising in Tus Noxoowronutst are ae that it is hoped the measure may be pushed toexclude his Highness from the Spanish Throne 

‘One W through the Lower House before Easter. Mr. has been voted down in the Cor tes by a large majo- 

, 3 Tach additional Line . . Sixpence, Stansfeld, Financial Secretary of che Treasury,|Tity. The Prince, though not elected a 
Laapzr Page. told his constituents at Halifax yesterday that Deputy for the Asturias, obtained a very 

An extra chatge, of . 6d. for every ten lines, or under. it will not be a Bill subversive of all the rela- large vote, and public opinion is said to be 


"eee ee . that | tions between the owner and occupier of the turning in his favour. Though in Monday's 


all Post office Orders may be made payable), 13, Bouverie- | soil, nor of agrarian confiscation for a political | debate the head of the Government said that 
Street. tee Met ie * object, nor a measure framed merely upon the — ee 15 no Lr oy hed propose, 
—— ne stadt cone © Ge NOWOOMFORMIST a basis of old measures upon the subject, or dealing | Dut Were ready to continue the interregnum, 
“= 3 — ith edhe f P r for Naunt 5 General Prim and his colleagues are evidently 
Tun Noxoonronuist is registered for transmission abroad, with questions of compensation for unexhauste ne N 
improvements. Of course he could not describe | Waiting for—perhaps secretly encouraging—the 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. what it would be. The rumour that the | Outward pressure which will oblige them to adopt 
Stamped Onpies are supplied throash the Post-offiee, direst | Education Bill will be introduced in the here- this astute and calculating Prince. He is an 
from —— tee Agent, onthe | ditary chamber suggests either that its pro- Orleanist, but the French Government need not 


2.4. visions will be very moderate, or that the object—the Orleanists having become fused in 
„ Cabinet has a most childlike faith in the for- the Liberal party in France. Unfortunately the 
att uni ke te . bearance or liberality of the Peers, who Duchess, the sister of the dethroned Queen, is a 


at the Railway Stations, and | destroyed the most useful clauses of the Sco ch | bigot, whose influence will probably be thrown 
ws Agents; bat an unstamped Education scheme of last Session. The ob- into the scale in favour of the Romish hierarchy. 
structive tendencies of their Lordships is one of 
the chief obstacles to that despatch of business THE FRENCH TREATY OF 
which Mr. Bright bewails, and we can hardly COMMERCE. 


C f f ; { suppose that Mr. Forster ‘would willingly 

HnCH N 0 m 1 8 ¢ | entrust his great scheme to the tender mercies} Propasty there is no act of his reign of 
of such ruthless critics. — eighteen years upon which the Emperor of the 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1870. The terrible tragedy in a Roman Catholic | French can look — with greater complacency 
— = church at Liverpool on Sunday evening, which | than the Treaty of Commerce concluded with 
| resulted in the trampling to death of some six-| England ten years ago, by the agency of M. 
SUMMARY. teen persons, shows how little such catastrophes | Michel Chevallier on the one side and Mr. 
es wees «i ae „ | can be 1g against. We may improve the Cobden on the other. That arrangement, made 
Waite Her Majesty's subjects will hear with | approaches to our public buildings, but such | under the auspices of a de · potio Sovereign, may 
concern sympathy of her sufferings from en | sudden panics can only be prevented by the possibly be broken off at the demand of a free 
obstinate attack of neuralgia~a very prevalent | exercise of that reason and presence of mind | Parliament; though such an event is very un- 
if. not dangerous complaint at this inclement | which crowds so rarely evince. A still sadder, | likely. But the vast amount of good effected 
season— they will note with interest the public though not so disastrous an event has occurred| by this sagacious stroke of statesmanlike 
services which two of her sons are able to render at the Thorncliffe Colliery near Sheffield, where | policy cannot be recalled. That treaty 
to the Empire over which Queen Victoria rules. | trade disputes have led to the employment of has been a great boon to the French 
The Duke of Edinburgh has recently gone through numbers of non-union miners. The unionists | people. It has had the effect of greatly stimu- 
the ordeal of a fortnight’s Oriental festivity at | ofthe neighbouring collieries resolved to prevent | lating some of their most important industries 
Calcutta, and the presence of a scion of the the employment of the men, and created a reign | and extending their commercial relations. It 
Royal House amongst them, seems to have | of terror in the district. On Friday, however, | gave that stimulus to free-trade principles 
created rr Bengalees, whose they gathered to the number of more than a throughout Europe which the initiative of 
traditions are all in favour of nal Govern- thousand from various parts of South York- | France could alone secure, and inaugurated an 
ment. Receptions, pageants, balls, and illumina- shire, attacked thirty non-unionist houses at era of liberal tariffs. It can hardly be 
tions are to their taste, and engender a greater | Thorncliffe, demolished the furniture, set on fire | doubted that the French Treaty has been 
reverence for British rule amongst this simple | several dwellings, and did great damage to pro- | among the most potent of the influences which 
— — than Earopean legislation. The perty, before — Dosen checked by the police. have, during the last few years, prevented the 
whole population of the capital of India seems | Many of the com atants were seriously injured, | Emperor from rushing into hostilities, and have 
to have been excited by the visit. No expense | and at least one life has been lost. Klsewhere obliged him in the end to submit to a constitu- 
was 1 and the Earl of Muyo, whose| we report the progress made by the industrial | tional régime rather than run the risks of a great 

ae i ent pyre are well suited to his position | partnership of Messrs. Briggs, which has so| war to consolidate his personal ascendancy. 
as Viceroy — insists on paying the entire remarkably promoted the best interests of em- The term for which that Treaty of Commerce 
22 these demonstrations, some 10,000l., out} ployers and employed, and prevented the re- was concluded now draws near its close, and a 
of his own pocket! Prince Arthur, her Ma esty®/currence of such deplorable outrages as simple notice on the part of either of the con- 
ae r . * in Washington, and is to] that referred to above. Why should not the tracting parties would bring it to an end in a 
t New York and other cities. At present | same good understanding and content obtain in year. This possibility has aroused the ardour 


* 
there are no signs of great excitement at the the Thorncliffe district as in the neighbourhood | of the Protectionist party on the other side of 


advent of the young Prince, but he will hardly | of Whitworth ? the Channel who, giving th 
; e rein to blind 
fail . * ＋ impression among his The news from France this week is of a re- prejudice, trace the present depression of trade 
— — . — . o have always given a| assuring nature. The new Ministers, spite of In France to the operations of the Treaty, and 
3 K _ e welcome to members of their blunders relative to M. Rochefort, are who are encouraged to believe that the liberal 
our ee am 5 the N 4, | Sening in pablic favour. M. Oilivier held a commercial policy which was inaugurated at the 
\ bg > wel, ew York papers still] grand and unique reception last week, which fiat of N apoleon III. in opposition to the 
speak a Dr accepting the | was attended by all the ublic men of eminence, | general sentiment of the country, will be re- 
2 xy ew 0 minion as a set off to] Orleanists and Legitimists included, who have | versed now that the nation can give expression 
ye 18. the Canadians are not hitherto held aloof from the Empire ; and Na- | to its will in a free legislature. Ten years ago 
— . . nora „Aer give them real poleon III. is said to really like his new | there is little doubt the French Chamber, if it 
2 — respect to the Red River rebellion,” position as a constitutional ruler. The Govern. had been entirely unshackled, would have sent 
e —— quiescent. His Government is ment are busily and honestly engaged in deal- back Mr. Cobden to England without his treaty 
— — —— in another direotion. ing with the corruption which has gathered] The country has since tasted the blessings of 
: ngo —— t now appears, been made around the Empire, and in weeding the magis- Free Trade. M. Thiers can indeed point to 
ang at a very cheap rate, to the United States, tracy. There is abundant room for their suffering industries in France, as can our 
4 treaty which has been concluded and which energy. France, we are told, has twice as many |“ revivers” in England. But he cannot ex- 
= ly awaits the ratification of the Senate. The functionaries as are needed for the public ser-| plain away the broad facts of the case—the 
innepeg —— are, it is said, prepared to vice; and the Minister of Finance hopes to pro- | doubling of French exported produce to this 
3 with the Ottawa Government for a duce a budget which will show a very substan- | country since 1861, the great impetus given to 
* The North American | tial retrenchment, with the prospect of further] the wine, silk, and fancy trades of France, and 
ration will now have a little breathing ‘ economies by-and-bye. Having shewn their the greater cheapness and better quality of 
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many articles of prime importance to the con- 
sumer. | 

Our neighbours are now fairly plunged into a 
great free trade controversy, from which com- 
mercial freedom has everything to hope. They 
have enjoyed its blessings before they are called 
upon to investigate its theoretical soundness, or 
its merits as a practical fiscal policy. Happily 
the appeals of such Protectionists as M. Thiers 
to their national prejudices and pride are a day 
too late. The French people of the present day 
can hardly be persuaded that unrestricted com- 
merce is an evil, because it makes their country 
dependent on foreign nations, and hampers 
them in going to war. They care little now 
comparatively for ascendancy in Europe; still 
less are they eager to maintain ruinous armaments 
in order to keepup an untenable international die- 
tatorship. The arguments of the Orleanist orator 
are as much drawn from the exploded delusions 
of the past as are the weak appeals of our Reci- 
procity advocates. But the discussion on com- 
mercial freedom which has commenced in the 
French Senate and the Legislative Body will 
bring the entire question under review in the light 
of present needs and prospects. Apart from M. 
Thiers’ special theory on the subject, which fails 
to arouse public interest, the question is broadly 
placed before the French people whether the 
great mars of consumers are to be sacrificed 
for the benefit of a small section of pro- 
ducers — whether in a count mainly 
agricultural, the mass of people are to 
be obliged to pay high prices for inferior articles 
in order that certain trades may flourish, or 
seem to flourish, at their expense. Our English 
‘‘revivers” may save themselves superfluous 
trouble by quietly awaiting the issue of this con- 
troversy. They have but to rest awhile, and 
observe the drift of opinion on the free trade 

uestion among our lively neighbours. If 
the Commercial Treaty has been a national 
calamity to the French people, if it has im- 
poverished the national resources and crippled 
their industries, the truth will now be made 
manifest. But if it should turn out that the 
liberal fiscal policy meng age ten years ago by 
the Emperor has on the whole increased the 
wealth of the nation, developed its resources, 
and given an impetus to its staple industries, 
the changes begun by a despotic Sovereign 
will be ratified by the matured convictions of 
a self-governing community. : 

The inquiry now proceeding in France will 
have other beneficial results. It affords. the 
means of that political education which our 
neighbours so greatly lack. If commerce is 
depressed, spite of the vast increase of com- 
mercial intercourse with England, the causes 
of this stagnation will not escape investigation. 
The truth is now coming out, and was forcibly 
expressed by M. Jules Simon, that the 
restrictions upon liberty, and not its develop- 
ment, have frustrated the beneficial action 
of free trade. France cannot be at the same 
time both a great military and commercial 
country. The new system requires new and 
freer conditions of political and social life. If 
protection is discarded, other obstacles to 
industrial development will have to be 
removed, to make the change safe, pala- 
table, and advantageous. Excessive centrali- 
sation, heavy taxation, vexatious restrictions on 
internal trade, the disturbing influence of the 
conscription, and the retention of costly arma- 
ments, are all mixed up with the final settle- 
ment of the free-trade controversy. It is not 
merely a question of commercial legislation, but, 
as M. Thiers candidly admits, an entire * 
of system, that is involved in the discussion. He 
is ready to agree with M. Rouher that freedom 
of commerce binds nations together in the bonds 
of peace. By giving guarantees against war, 
it obviates the need of great military establish- 
ments. M. Thiers does not like a prospect so 
adverse to the old traditions of France. But 
his countrymen have lost their reverence for 
prejudices which would leave France isolated 
and impoverished. 

There is to be a full and impartial inquiry 
into the working of the Treaty of Commerce 
with England before further action is taken. 
For two years at least that convention between 
the two countries will remain intact. Before 
that period has elapsed, there can be little doubt 
that the French people will have been fully in- 


structed on the whole question, and have become 


more alive than they now are to the advantages 
of unrestricted commercial intercourse. Free 
institutions and freedom of diacussion will 
tend to bring out the whole truth; and in 
due time the enlightened French nation will be 
able to choose between the Protective system, 
with its corollary, huge armaments and interna- 
tional jealousy—as advocated by M. Theirs—or 
a free-trade policy, which promotes international 
intercourse and friendship, and requires Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform” to give it beneficial 
development. 


ETHICS OF THE DUST. 


Prorgssor Tynpatt, the successor of Fara- 
day, delivered, at the Royal Institution last 
Friday night, a lecture upon Dust. The sub- 
ject of the lecture is one with which we are all 
sufficiently familiar. Dust meets us in every 
stage of life. It is the plague of house- 
keepers, and the bane of travellers. We have 
always known, we imagine, that dust was some- 
thing palpable. We can see it, and we can 
feel it ; but it has been left to Professor Tyn- 
dall to say of what it is composed. There is 
some novelty in Professor Tyndall’s discoveries, 
but not so much as is imagined. If dust has 
not before been ‘sufficiently analysed, there has 
been a strong belief or suspicion as to its nature. 
We have all known, at least we imagine 80. 
that it is of the nature of matter to give off 
something from itself. Everything in the world 
is in the process of formation and decay. It 
dies and lives again; rots and revives. Dust 
is but larger matter in other forms. Now, 
it has been our suspicion, if not belief, that 
this dust is partially composed of minute 
organisms. We were told, long ago, that we 
are all peopled by such organisms, invisible 
for the most. part to the eye, but having life 
and breath in as real a sense as we have our- 
selves. Belief in such a case could not be 
knowledge, because every man cannot be a 
practical or scientific chemist. But the fact 
which Professor * proclaimed last Frida 
night has, we think, been a matter of belief all 
along—for years and years. He is a discoverer 
in the sense that he * proves what 
has long been thought. The interest attaching 
to his lecture belongs, therefore, in our judg- 
ment, more to the manner in which he has 
demonstrated his conclusion than to the con- 
elusion itself. 

Professor Tyndall described, in graphic and 
most interesting language, the process of his 
discovery. What is remarkable in his narra- 
tive is the evident fact that, like many other 
scientific discoveries, he has found the truth 
by accident and not by intention. He had no 
original purpose of analysing the constituents 
of dust. He was about something else, and th: 
dust came in his way to such an extent that 
he found he must get rid of it—destroy it. 
He was making researches iuto the decom 
sition of vapour by light: the dust came in hie 
way and frustrated his experiments. He tried 
one thing after another to remove it, and found 
to his astonishment, that his trials were unsuc- 
cessful. At last he allowed the dust to pass over 
the flame of a spirit-lamp, and discovered that it 
then no longer appeared. The conclusion was 
that it was composed of organic matter, which 
fire alone could destroy. Professor Tyndall 
says that he was by no means prepared for 
this result,“ for he “ had thought, with the rest 
of the world, that the dust of our air was in 
2 part inorganic and non-combustible.” 

e are not sure, ourselves, that this is not the 
case to some extent yet, for it is not proved that 
all dust is composed of organic matter. What, 
apparently, is proved, is, that to a greater extent 
than had hitherto been supposed, it is mainly 
composed of organic forms. 

Now, Sir William Hamilton used to say, that 
of all professions the medical profession was the 
most conservative—the least inclined to dis- 
covery, and the least open to accept discoveries 
when made. Looking at the way in which 
infectious and contagious diseases are propa: 
gated, one would have thought that its members 
would long ago have tried to find out in 
what way the atmosphere of a room in 
which a person lies ill of scarlet fever or 
cholera differed from the atmosphere of a 
room in which scarlet fever and cholera were 
not present. This, however, has been beyond 
their notion of the service due to the science or 
art which they have professed. They have 
taken diseased a as they have found them, 
and seldom troubled their minds about anything 
but the more proximate causes of disease. 
Professor Tyndall, who has nothing to do with 
the medical profession, now comes forward to 
give its members some information as to the real 
cause of certain diseases, as well as to make 
practical suggestions, with the view of pre- 
venting their extension. He has confirmed the 
idea of the agency of living organisms in the 
formation of disease. As,“ he says, “a 
planted acorn gives birth to an oak competent 
to produce a whole crop of acorns, each gifted 
with the power of reproducing its parent tree ; 
and as 1 from a single seedling a whole 
forest may spring, so these epidemic diseases 
literally plant their seeds, grow, and shake 
abroad new germs, which, meeting in the 
human body their proper food and temperature, 
finally take possession of whole populations.“ 
Here we get at the origin of many diseases, 


and, as Professor Tyndall says, by digclosing 
our enemy we are enabled to fight him. 


Can we fight him? The experiments that were 
made last Friday night go to prove that we 
can, to a certain extent, destroy the organic 
matter in the air which is the cause of dis- 
= in 5 forms. 1 pp oy ty 
an possibly, after it was the 
of — * ied camel the Plague—but we 
cannot burn the air of every room, and keep on 
burning it. We can, however, prevent the 
specific organism that has caused a specific dis- 
ease from entering our own system. The pre- 
vention is simple enough: we have only to use 
cotton-wool respirators, or, if that be not con- 
venient, a silk handkerchief will generally 
answer the purpose. | 

We have not fullowed Professor Tyndall into 
the numerous paths of illustration by which he 
proved and published his discovery, for we want 
to remark that he has not exhausted the subject 
With regard to the prevention and cure of dis 
ease, he has put a great instrument into the 
hands of some men who, it is to be hoped, will 
try to utilise it. Knowing, as a fact, that certain 
diseases are caused by the presence of certain 
organisms in the body, they wi!l probably endea- 
vour to find a means of extirpating those 
organisms. This, however, is not all. Does not 


pro dust serve other purposes besides that of 


pagating disease Is not that purpose an 
exceptional oneP Is it not possible that it 
ministers to health? It is, we are told, every- 
where ; and it is everywhere with some high 
purpose. It forms, no doubt, the constituent 
of other life; it may serve, as a rule, to consume 
the seeds of many diseases in our own bodies. 
All is not gold that glitters,,” and all, we may 
be sure, is not poison that is dust. We need 
not, with our new petty, half-acquired know- 
ledge, anathematise it, for possibly we may find 
that we could not do without it. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Tun commercial world is at the present moment 
engaged in the discussion of a most important pro- 
blem, one which almost surpasses in interest the 
legislative adoption of the free-trade policy so long 
preached by the far-seeing and sagacious Richard 
Cobden and his staunch-hearted colleagues, What 
influence will the existence of the Suez Oanal 
exercise on the ocean traffic of the world? This is 
the great commercial question of the day, one which 
concerns the industrial interests not merely of Eng- 
land and Europe, but likewise of India, China, and 


Australia. Is it not strange that a mere cutting. 


across a narrow neck of land should be fraught 
with changes which may perceptibly affect the in- 
dustrial history of the world? For years the possi- 
bility of the Suez Canal ever becoming completed 
had been treated as a myth, a feat the im- 
practicability of which gave the lie to Na- 
poleon's assertion that there was no such word as 
“‘impossible’’ ; but now that the great work of M. de 
Lesseps has been so far finished as to be capable of 
use fur business purposes, the old scepticism has 
taken a new form, and people inquire of each other, 
„Of what use is the canal?” Lord Houghton, who 
represented the Royal Geographical Society at the 
Suez festivities, thinks that the. geographical, com- 
mercial, and political importance of the famous un- 
dertaking have been somewhat over-estimated. Very 
possible, but is not this rather the result of the 
manner in which some persons have laboriously en- 
deavoured to under-estimate the importance of the 
canal? It was but the other day that we were told 
that the canal could never be completed, and engi- 
neers of eminence, like Mr. Hawkshaw and Mr. 
Fowler, who expressed a contrary opinion, were 
charged with being visionaries. Are we again to 
believe in the false prophets of old? We trust not. 
There is observable, at any rate, a disposition in this 
country to take up in a thoroughly impartial spirit 
the question of the commercial value of the new water 
way, and to afford every facility for testing the samo 
in a speedy and decisive manner. The English ship- 
ping interest, especially, bave vigorously bestirred 
thomselves in the matter, and to an extent which can- 
not have failed to undeceive those who thought 
that with the completion of the Suez Canal our com- 
mercial supremacy would cease, and that the place of 
our merchant ships would be occupied by those of 
France, Germany, ani Italy. Not that no such 
danger ever existed, but that our shipowners and 
merchants were keenly alive to the actual condition 
of affaire, and profited thereby accordingly. At the 
present moment thero are several steamers ad vor- 
tised to leave London and Liverpool for Eustorn 
ports, vid the Canal, and their number is expected to 
be considerably increased during the next few 
weeks. A Liverpool paper announces the names of 
several shipping firms who have adopted the now 
route. 

Mr. Blow, Marine Superintendentofthe North China 
Steamboat Company, has given a practical account of 
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his voyage from Greenock 
Canal, from which we learn that the view taken by 


us in a previous article was correct—that steamships 


would have to be specially constructed for the navi- 
gation of the catial. As these etedmships must be of 
iron, it is not fhprobabte that the fron ship building 
industries of this country are on the verge of à new 
career of busy prosperity. In Sooflaad, the influ 
ence of the new order of things already seems to 
have been felt. “I know,” says Mr. Blow, “of a 
large American company in the East, which is now 
having vessels built on tho American plan, as to 
engines and halls, on the Clyde; and it is their in- 
tention to reconstruct their entire fleet of fourteen 
large wooden steamérs, many of them vessels of 2,000 
tons, und build them of iron.” Indeed, there exist 
numerous indications that although France has borne 
much of the expense and labour of constructing the 
canal, England is likely to profit, both commercially 
and politically, the most by its existence. It was feared 
that the construction of the canal would place our Indian 
Empire at the mercy of Russia or France, but if Mr. 
Blow is to be accepted as an authority the reverse is 
the case. IIe telle us that he was captain in 1857 of 
the first steamer that sailed from Dublin with troops 
to put down the Indian mutiny, and he now makes 
the following declaration, which is worth the atten- 
tion of advocates of retrenchthent, who know the 
real cost of keeping up the gigantic troopships en- 
gaged in conveying soldiers between England and 
India :— I will guarantee to carry in an auxiliary 
screw-steamer of about the Sin Nanzing's tonnage, 
and having two decks, 600 soldiers, with their 
baggage, &c., and land them on the twenty-fifth day 
from leaving England at Bombay, and the cost shall 
be 50 per cent. less than the average cost per head for 
every soldier landed in India during the mutiny, and 
the time occupied will be twenty-five days instead of 
seventy-five.” After such a statement aa this it be- 
comes impossible to wholly ignore the political im- 
portance of the Suez route. It must tend to yet 
further consolidate the strength of our empire in the 
East. Lord Houghton ventured an opinion that the 
completion of the Suez Canal would exercise very 
little influence on the commerce of either France or 
England; but he must have forgotten the repeated 
endeavours to bring the colonies and the mother 
country yet closer to each other “by more 
speedy means of communication. The new ocean 
highway, by reducing the intervening distance severa 
hundreds of miles, presents further facilities for 
placing India and Australia in closer intercourse with 
England. A Natal paper, alluding to this, expresses 
its fear that the opening of the Suez Canal, by 
diverting the British shipping traffic into a new 
channel, will be disastrous to the interests of the 
Capo settlements. This is too gloomy a prospect to 


be realised. Shipping will always find its way where | 


a profitable trade can be carried on. The real sufferers 
by the new order of things will be the owners of 
sailing ships. The speed with which the journey to 
the East can now be effected, vid the Suez Canal, will 
naturally render the long voyage round the Capo 
more tedious and unpopular, unless abridged by the 
use of steam. The first indication of the coming 
change from sailing-ships to steam · vessels is furnished 
by the fact of a new line of stoamers being laid on 
by the Messrs. Rathbone, of Liverpool, for Calcutta 
direct, vid the Cape; and by the Pacific Company 


sending their steamers to Valparaiso, vid the Straits | 
of Magellan, ‘This circumstance, combined with | 


others of a like nature, shows that one of the first- 
fruits of the competition engendered by the com- 
pletion of the new canal will be the extension of 
regular steam navigation to all parts of the world. 
But it is asserted that the heavy charges imposed 
on vesvels making use of the new route forms an 
obstacle fatal to success. The policy or impolicy of 
these imposts can be determined only by the results 
of experience. Nevertheless, taking them at their 
present rate, they are not, according to Mr. Pender, 
too high to detur vessela from proceeding to the East 
by way of Suez, the increased cost of the route being 
more than compensated by the advantages accruing 
to the merchants and shippers from their being 
enabled to transact at least double the amount of 
business with the same amount of capital. Of 
course, if it was found that the charges imposed had 
the effect of deterring traffic, they would be propor- 
tionately reduced. But connected with the canal is 
an element of success too much overlooked by the 
public: This is its importance in developing the 
cotton supply of Egypt and India. The Khodive 
perceived this from tho first. To him M. de Leaseps* 
great achievement represented something more than 
the opening of water communication between the 
western and eastern seas: it betokened the commence- 
ment of a new epoch in the industrial history of the 
ancient land of the Pharaohs. There are not want- 
ing some to express their belief in the probability of 


to Bombay, vid the Suez | 


‘at every point. 


pt yet rosuming its olden place among the nations' 
And who can say otherwise? It is not given to 
to predict the future. But is the Suez Canal 
‘likely to become the great Channel of ocean traffic 
between the West and the East? This is the point 
on which opinions chiefly differ. Yet a careful 
éxatnination of all that has been said and written on 
the pubject, instinctively leads one to the conclusion 
the canal traffic will bear about the same pro- 
portion to the regular ocean traffic as that borne by 
the passenger trains on an ordinary railway to the 
‘luggage-trains. It will be largely used by those who 
can afford it, but it will not monopolise all the traffic 
to the East. On the contrary, by leading vessels 
making use of the competing routes to have re- 
course to cheaper and more speedy means of transit, 
it will tend, while securing for itself a fair amount 
of patronage, to augment the traffic by the various 
competing routes, thus practically not merely opening 
a new road to the East, but also extending and 
further utilising those already in existence. 


Forsign and Colonial. 


— — 


FRANCE. 


The debate in the Legislative Body on the in- 
terpellation of M. Jules Brame relative to the 
Treaties of Commerce, has been going on during 
the week. One of the speakers was M. Jules 
Simon, who showed that French 3 oould 
stand English competition, France being placed in 
a better position than Englund in all respects, 
saving the price of coal. He also demonstrated 
that the Treaty of Commerce had created a good 
position for French agricultare, the agricultural 
population being nine times larger than the popu- 
lation employed in trade. M. Jules Simon pro- 
ceeded to urge that it was principally the consumer 
whose interests should be studied, and that the poor 
should not be made to pay for the protection 
afforded to a few merchants. He concluded his 
speech by declaring that liberty of commerce was 
necessary to all; that all liberties were related one 
to the other, and all led to peace. His speech wus 
reéeived with loud cheers. M. Gillommin also 
argued that the Treaties of Commerce had worked to 
the advantage of the agricultural interests, which 
reviously were always sacrificed to trade. M. 
lement Duvernois declared that protection had 
never produced anything but misery, dearness, and 
famine. He was, however, of opinion that nothing 
should be done hastily, that the tariffs should be 
progressively lowered, and that a Purliamentary 
inquiry was necessary before notice could be given 
of withdrawal from the Treaties of Commerce. 


On Saturday M. Thiers delivered his expected 
speech aguinst free trade. He appealed to the 
example of the United States and the British colonies 

prove that protection prevailed along with the most 
liberal institutions. He denied that 10 per cent. was 
a protectionist duty, and asserted that practically the 
duties of 10 and 15 per cent. now enforced did not 
amount to half those rates. The English and Swiss, 
through their command of minerals and hydraulic 
power, could produce goods 20 to 30 per cent. cheaper 


than the French. The cotton, linen, and woollen 


manufactures of France had all been more or less 
ptejudiced by the treaty. England, by her commerce 
and colonies, embraced the world, but was vulnerable 
France, self-sustaining and self- 
contained, was more secure, and had a right to enjoy 
tthe advantages of her more secure position. Loud 
cheers from a certain number of benches greeted the 
conclusion of M. Thiers’ speech. 


M. de Forcade la Roquette rose, and said that 
‘both the Chamber and the Government were anxious 
for a Parliamentary inquiry into the question of free 
trade; but, as to withdrawing from the Treaties of 
Commerce, the Government was opposed to such a 
step, and hoped the House would be of the same 
opinion, M. de Forcade la Roquette added, that it 
was expedient that the inquiry should be general 
and complete, and that all parties interested should 
be heard before the Commissioners, who should 
receive evidence not only from representatives of the 
different trades, but also, and indeed more particu- 
larly, from the consumers. Hw was further of 
opinion that the principal point towards which the 
inquiry should be directed, was the question of tem- 
— admissions, in order to ascertain whether the 
decrees of the 10th inst. should be maintained. M. 
de Forcade la uette then entered into a defence 
of the Treaty of Commerce of 1860, which, he con- 
tended, was a great and glorious act, and had en- 
tailed no sacrifice of French interests. On the con- 
trary, it had ee advantageous to French 
agriculture, to the silk trade, the trade in Paris 
articles, and many other branches of French com- 
merce. M. de Forcade la Koquette added that the 
Treaty of Commerce of 1860 was not dictated by 
political motives, but it was nevertheless certain that 
the Government had, by a fusion of the interests of 
both nations, secured the alliance of England upon 
indestructible bases. He then undertook to show 


duties. His figures were challenged by M. Thiers, 
and the discussion was adjourned. 


A most important manifesto has been published on 
the subject of the Fronch Commercial Treaties. 


that the iron trade was protected by sufficiently high 


Nearly a hundred of the leading firms in Havre have 
memorialised the Government and the Leyislative 
Body not to make any change in the present system 
without a full Parliamentary inquiry. 

M. Ollivier has promised on behalf of the Govern. 
ment to consider the propriety of abolishing public 
executions, and to lay the result before the Legisla. 
tive Body before long. 

The reception held by the new Ministers the other 


* is being much talked about. It was remark- 
a 


e, the Times . A says, for the presence 
of all the leading Orleanists, Messrs, Duvergier de 
Hauranne, Dumont, Alfred de Broglie, and (though 
last not least) M. Guizot himself. There was great 
greeting and rejoicing, as of many old friends meet- 
ing on ground safer and more congenial than any 
they for a long time had trodden. The meeting of 
Guizot and Ollivier was particularly warm, and 
some say that the new Minister kissed the hand of 
the veteran statesman, for whom his admiration is 
well known ; but it is certain that their greeting was 
full of cordiality and good feeling. In the most 
Orleanist circles it is generally said that no doubt 
can now be entertained of the Emperor's sincerity, 
and, indeed, the profession of such doubts is permis- 
sible only to those who make it a point of honour to 
adhere to their dynastic attachments, and to affect a 
conviction that the establishment of true constitu- 
tional liberty in France is possible only after the 
restoration of one particular family. In fact, 
Orleanism is fast dying out, like a lamp from which 
the oil has been diverted into another receptacle. 


M. Guizot recently spoke of M. Ollivier to the fol- 
lowing effect:—‘I feel the greatest sympathy for 
that young man, and I consider it a great piece of 
good fortune that he has inspired the Emperor with 
confidence, as he has cortainly the country. If he can 
remain in power only a year, he will become a great 
Minister.“ 

A Senatus-Consultum is shortly to be presented 
regulating the election of municipal councils and the 
choice of maires, and there can be no doubt but the 
days of all the arbitrary functionaries selected by a 
despotic Government are numbered. The “ strong- 
wristed”’ prefects have yet to be removod, but they 
will be replaced as soon as possible. M. Lambrecht 
is spoken of for Lille, and should he accept the ap- 
pointment, he will find himself at the head of an 
administration which a few months ago epposed his 
ene with the most orough-going Imperialist 
virulence. Other labourers in the Parliamen 
field have been offered prefectures, so the Govern- 


ment cannot intend to ietain the tools with which 
the arbitrary worked. 


Ever since the installation of the present Ministry 
the Emperor, it is stated, has worn the aspect of a 
man relieved of a heavy burden, long and painfull 
endured. He is not only cheerful, but gay, and his 
satisfaction at the ‘decisive step he has taken is in- 
creased by the excellent qualities he discovers in M. 
Ollivier, of whom his opinion seems but to im- 
prove on longer acquaintance. The position of that 
Minister, who, whatever may be said about the 
equality of the members of the Government, is a 
Premier in all but the name, is undoubtedly enviable 
—none the less 80, perhaps, by reason of the difficul- 
ties which it will be his glory to surmount. 

Relative to the coming trial of Prince Pierre Bona- 
parte, the Times correspondent says :— 


The great difficulty of the case appears at first sight 
to be that to Fonvielle’s assertion that it was the Prince 
who struck Noir, Pierre Bonaparte can oppose no better 
evidence than his own counter-assertion. Unfortunately 
for him, if that assertion be true, an enemy wag the 
only witness of the scene, and, moreover, his own noto- 
riously violent character tells sadly against him. But it 
is suid that for the defence two witnesses will be called, 
to whom Fonvielle, escaping from the house in a state 
of great excitement and agitation, declared that “ce 
diable de Noir a frappé le Prince, who replied by a 
pistol-shot.” This is the on dit that has reached me. 
As regards the marks of a blow which the Prince sum- 
moned medical men to certify, there is no doubt they 
were found to exist. Only it is said that one of the sur- 
geons found them to exist rather too much—in other 
words, he doubted whether such traces could have been 
left by a blow from a man’s hand. 


It is said that with the view of abating the t 
rage for duelling in France, M. Ollivier has in — 
plation a measure which, instead of a short imprison- 
ment, will inflict a fine of 100,000 francs both on 
principal and seconds. 


The trial of M. Henri Rochefort, for offences against 
the Emperor and Imperial family, was held on Satur- 
day before the Correctional Tribunal of Police. M. 
Rochefort and his colleagues of the Marseillaise did 
not put in an appearance. The Public Prosecutor 
said, It has been rumoured that the Government 
would demand that the maximum sentence allowed 
should be passed on M. Henri Rochefort. On the 
contrary, we request the tribunal to inflict only such 
a degree of punishment as may be ne to affirm 
the respect due to the law.“ M. Henri efort was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and to a fine 
of 3,000 francs; M. Pascal-Grousset to six months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 2,000 francs; and M. 
Dereure to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
500 francs. A large crowd assembled outside the 
Palace of Justice, and after the sentence had been 
delivered some portions of the assemblage shouted, 
‘* Vive Rochefort.” Nothing else 1 worthy of 
remark. M. Rochefort himself was in bis seat in the 
Legislative Body. 

Ledru- Rollin declines to act as counsel for the Noi 
family, because such a course would be by implica- 
tion a recognition of the status of the Imperial 
Judges. 

The above sentence does not involve the forfeiture 
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of M. Rochefort’s political rights. When the law 
sending press offences before a jury shall be passed, 
as it probably will be very soon—it having been 
already accepted by the ‘Council of State—M. 
Rochefort, with Grousset and a lot of other small 
fry of the incendiary press, who have just been 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, will be 

. i ably (says a correspondent) the 
hero of Belleville will not even commence the three 
months’ captivity to which he is sentenced. As for 
the 3,000f. fine, should he decline up n principle,” 
as is common in such cases, to pay ic, some of his 
admirers will + seater Reem tr 5 * 0 — 

haps, he might get at too. People begi 

feel — ashamed of having made c uch a fuss about 
such a very médiocre person. 

The Times correspondent makes a very reassuring 
statement relative to the public peace :— 

The constant reports spread during the later autumn 
and winter of coming insurrections in Paris ought now 
to be at an end, and in future they should obtain no 
r. 

ris eir valuable persons by an attemp 
. the satablished Government, They may be 
vay much attached to a Republican 8 they 

ili more dearly love their own safety. ey have 
scarcely any arms, and they know what the Chassepot 
can do. know the army to be staunch, and that 
the middle desire tranquillity. On more than 
one recent occasion they have seen the shopkeepers 
issue forth with cadgels to chastise the 
the peace. We shall get in time to the special-con- 
stable system in Paris. The ig has seen it, and 
knows that it is good—better than national guards 
armed with ergy Roo they are unskilfal and often 
unwilling to use. Believe me, there is no risk of a 
row in Paris, even on so great an issué as the trial 
of a Rochefort, and it is only the pusillanimous and 
the mischievous who propagate the belief of its pro- 
bability. 

There has been avery serious strike of artisans at the 
great iron works of M. Schneider, the President of the 
Legislative Body, at Creuzot, where many thousands 
are employed. A few days ago the matter as amed 
a very serious aspect. A person called “an: gent of 
an international society is said to have it tigated 
the strike, and money was sent from Eng'+.nd and 
Switzerland. A number of new workmen s -re taken 
on, and a force of no less than 3,500 soldiers was sent 
to the town to protect the men who were willing to 
work from possible violence on the part of their com- 
rades on strike. M. Schneider’s presence seems to 
have had a good effect, and he apparently made 
substantial concessions. On Monday all the work- 
shops had their full complement of men, and the 
= eis now at an end. The ringleaders have been 


AUSTRIA. 


The Lower House of the Reichsrath discussed on | Colonel 


Friday the draft of the Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne. In reply to some attacks that were 
made upon him during the debate, Count Beust, the 
Chancellor of the Empire, said that he assented to the 
Address of the 8 although he did not agree 
with it on all poin e disputed the accuracy of a 
rey a — — b boy of — 12 of the House 

at the natio ers would never learn sagacity ; 
and he characterised as 19 2 the views expressed 
by Herren von Kaiserfeld and A He had 
never dissembled the fact that his wishes were for 
conciliation, and that he therefore favoured the party 
of compromise. Count Beust also denied the accusa- 
tion that since the retirement of Count Auersperg he 
had entered into negotiations with a leader of the 
Sclave party, and expended secret-service money 
in intrigues against the Ministry and the Constitu- 
tion. As Minister for Foreign Affairs, he was in- 
terested in the cessation of internal conflicts. In the 
sittings of the Delegation he had been reproached, 
too, with stirring up hostility against foreign Powers 
but in vindication of his conduct he could now poin 
to the fact that Austria's relations with all forei: : 
Governments were of a peaceful character. In con- 
clusion, he declared that he was anxious for peace 
with all nations, and that to compass this nappy re- 
sult would continue to be the object of most 
strenuous efforts. | 

It is su that Prince Carlos Auersperg or Herr 
Giskra be the President of the Ministry. 

The Committee of the Lower House of the Reichs- 
rath have approved the Government Bill for the levy 
of the Army Contingent for 1870. Herr Figuly, a 
member of the Committee, announced his intention of 
bringing forward a motion in the full sitting of the 
House for the reduction of the effective strength of 
the army to 600,000 men, a step which would effect a 
saving for the year of 20 million florins, 


SPAIN. 


On Monday the debate upon the resolution moved 
by Senores 8 and Rodriques, for the 
exclusion of the Duke de Montpensier from tl 
throne, took place in the Cortes. Senor Caste.ar 
made a in support of the motion. He declaz sd 
that the Bourbons had always been opposed to lib v ty, 
and that the Duke de Montpensier being a Bous con, 
it was impossible to allow his being brought forward 
as candidate for the throne. Senor egaray re- 
plied. He said that the revolution had destroyed the 

rinciple of royalty by divine right, and that the 
— branch of the Bourbon family could never 
be restored. General Prim spoke in support of Senor 
Echegaray's views, and declared himself opposed to 
the return of the late Queen or of the Prince of the 
Asturias. He added that with the exception of one 
of their members, Admiral Topete, the Government 
had no candidate to propose, and therefore intended 
to continue the interregnum. The resolution was 


rejected, 150 members voting against it. 


of The House of Representatives has acce the 


| treaty for the annexation of San Domingo to the 


bent poe + em of the A es Bureaux, 9 at 
presen gives rise 6 presumption that 
the monarchical candidates will be in the majority 
everywhere excepting at 1 Huesca, and the 
city of Valencia. At Oviedo 9 all pro- 
da will be in favour of the Duke de Montpen- 
dier. The Duke has been elected by an immense 
majority as Deputy for the Asturias. 


AMERICA, 


Prince Arthur is now in the United States. He 
reached New York on Friday, and was received by 
the British Ambassador and the British Consul. The 
next day he left for Washington, and reached that 
city in the afternoon. There is to be a banquet and a 
ball in his honour on the 27th. It is that | tho 
on his return public receptions will be given to the 
Prince at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. 
Prince Arthur was presented on Monday to Presi- 
dent Grant by Mr. Thornton. His Royal Highness 

Th in Sap vese has passed th 

e y a strict party vote, 0 
House Bill to admit Virginia to representation in 
Congross. Previous to its adoption it was amend 
so as to enforce the test oath for public officials, 
to prescribe at the same time numerous conditions, 
among which is a prohibition of any distinction being 
made on account of colourin schools or public 


Senate amendments, and passed the bill in the shape 
sent down to it. : 

President Grant and his entire Cabinet have de- 
cided that the honour of the United States demands 
the prompt conclusion of the purchase of St. Thomas 
negotiated by Mr. Seward, and there is litte doubt 
Congress will be recommended to forward the sam 
originally named to Denmark without further delay. 

t is announced in the New York pa that 
President Grant communicated a message in writing 
to the Senate, on the 10th inst., accompanied by a 


United States. The documents were of a confidential chieftain Steph 
Sr 

oreign ons. It is unofficially sta ©! Tue Duke of Edin i 
sum to be paid by the United States is a million and - u h's reception at Calcutta 
a-half of dollars. The treaty is to be valid when been cordial and the illumination 
ratified by the Senate of the United States, and con- 
firmed by a vote of the majority of the citizens of 
Sethe Böge Island Legislature has ratified th 

0 e re has e 

Negro Suffrage Amendment. The Mississippi ee 20,000,000, whilet the 
Legislature has elected Mr. Revels, a negro clergy- | not number more than 4 
man, to be United States Senator. 

n . — r it 4 pot 

t the insurgents do not appear to i 

VY chaed to come to tard, KK also 
New York, it seems that Father Thibault and 
Dosala had induced the half- breeds to 
send a deputation to Ottawa in order to effect a 
peaceable settlement of the difficulty. There is a 
Bay Gompany hare recognised the temporary validity 

y pany have 
of the ins t Government in Red River 
Settlement, directors at home state that no in- 
formation has reached them 12 the ap 
of a band of Sioux Indians to the River 
ment. They add:—* The reported seizure of a large 
sum of money from the company’s treasury can have 
no foundation, inasmuch as the — — have no 
specie on hand at Red River. Acoording to advices 
from the company’s officers, dated Fort Garry, the 
14th of December, the only depredations by the 
French half-breeds consisted in their having taken a 
=, of the company’s provisions and a few 

dian guns. | 


ze 
* 


f 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
Advices from Melbourne are to December 7. In 


close upon Christmas. In the Assembly | * 
aon Pre 


have yet been passed. 

The Melbourne Argus says that a ney © the 
proposition to hold a conference of colonial repre- 
sentatives in London next month was forwarded 
by the Chief Secretary to the hon. secretaries of 
the Colonial Conference by the last mail. It simply 
declined the invitation, on the ground that the 
Government of Victoria was not prepared to in- —1 
struct any person or persons to represent it in a journal qualifies this statement by the remar 
conference, with authority to concur in recom- | most of ud have been avoided.” 


mending measures for the consideration of the] Sim Samven Baxer’s Expzpirion.—Sir Samuel 
Im Government. 3 


e most exciting event of the month had been 
the arrival of the flying squadron. The Liverpool, 
Phoobe, Liffey, and Barossa, anchored on the 26th 
of November, and the Scylla and 


the 28th, the squadron having been 
a heavy gale of the cosst. Ear. Aare Hor 


Dee 
n is pposition a 
dissolution, and up to the present date repre- 
sentatives have been successful. A good deal of seo- 
— Seling has been excited upon the education 
uestion. 

’ It is considered that the New Zealand difficul 

has now all but terminated, as the leading chiefs 
oo oe, en ee ee 
stop war. pa 6 * 
ings at the recent meeti oP the Kos Mr. M Lean, 
Native Minister, with Rewi, Manuheri, and the 
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Movawanr me THE Sourenn STATES. a 
who has held chief command for some 


temporaneously negroes are moving on the black 
belt” —-the belt of country stretching from the Sea 
Islands in South Carolina, westward — Middle 
pee ene ry outhern Alabama, Mississippi 
and end he believes that if the blac 
were better educated, there would be a still greater 
exodus of those people from the more northerly parts 
of the Southern States. . 

Mau EMU Ontivier.—The Figaro gives an 
account of Madame Ollivier's having dined ut the 
Tuileries. She was attired in a costame well suited 
to her oharucter -a robe of white tarlatane a corsa g 
montant, with long sleeves, ouver carrement sur la 

citrine, with ceinture d’enfant of broad ribbon 
— at the back; While ber beautiful fair tresses 
fell. uniconfined, descending to her waist. She is 
age, but does not appear to be more 


gone 

Vosges, to which her family were in the habit also of 
resorting. The name of the celebrated Deputy made 
some on the young girl, but he did not 
seem fo think of har. For the first year he treated 
her as a child; in the second year it appears as if she 
had grown a little; and in the third year she had at- 
tained to the stature of his heart,” and the marria 
took place. She scarcely dreamed then that she would 
one evening relate the story to Napoleon III. 


— nn es ee 
STATE OF IRELAND. 


A meeting of the magi of the county of Fer- 


7 wap beld on Saturday, in the County Grand 
1 “ 4 for the purpose of sid 
Yun step should be taken with — 42 —— 


iance with which 

was signed by 

; but many of these were unable 

heet'ng wae private; and at the close 

+6 informed the repre- 

sentatives of the press that it had been determined to 
seoure the of those who were absent before } 

publishing the resolutions which were adopted. The 

2 — r 

ons are of a temperate character. | 
A t of the Clonmel Chronicle states 
thet it has: determined to put O'Donovan Rossa 


again in nominetion for the county of Tipperary, 
unds are being 


a 


though there were over 900 persons present, not a 

bid was made, and the attempt to sell proved 

1 It is stated, by way of explanation, that 

previous to the suction p were posted up about 
0 


on le to res the *“tenant- 
me — 9 Whos the La had 


A most ii 
was held on 
he presidenc 


ea 


— — —-— ö 
und Cusunlties. 
— — 


coin and bills—2,500/. in 


— 


Crinus 


iaspeotor at H 
from that 
Mr. John 
B rr 
among the rabid and mem 0 
House of Commons, . bate committed for trial at 
the Stafford Assizes fora libel on an auctioneer named 
Mr. Knight gave evidence against Mr. 
y in e county court action, and the libel com- 
plained of was contained in letters addressed to him 


: Joseph's Catholic Chapel, at Liverpool, 


h fined there for some offence. 


will be proceed 


M. P. for South Warwickshire, a 


Fish-street-hill. He came out of the Albion Coffee- 
house, where he was lodging, about two o'clock, and 
attracted the attention of those who were about by 
calling alond, Lock out.” Thereapon he put a six- 
barrel revolver to his mouth, fired, and fell back dead 
upon the pavement. He had just before had dinner 
at the coffée-house, and the waitress reports that 
while she was attending him he showed her a six- 
barrel revolver, and said, “I bought this this morn- 
ing ; do you know what it is? Before to-night it 
will be in my mouth, for I am miserable, and I am 
tired of my life.” The girl states that sho was afraid 
to make any remark. e name of the sailor is un- 
known. 
that be hed got an appointment as mate 
at he an appointmen mate on | 
ship going % Australie. He had been drinking. 
On Sunday there was a frightful aenigent as he 
n the 
evening there was a conclusion to a series of ser- 
vices, conducted by several Passionist Fathers. The 
chapel was crowded, and the staircases filled ; and 
the schoolroom below was also crowded. It appears 
that shortly before eight o'clock a drunken man 
entered the chapel and began to create a disturbance. 
A scene of confusion ensued, and it being evident 
that a row. was about to occur, some of those in the 
schoolroom tried to get out. The nojse caused by 
the stamping of feet reached the church, and the 
service was momentarily suspended. It is stated 
that at this time a man in the street shouted out 
‘‘ Fire,’’ and was also seen to hold a lighted lantern 
towards one of the windows of the church. This 
created @ fearful panic. The church was crowded to its 
utmost capacity the galleries and aisles being — 1 
crammed—and the utmost consternation prevailed. 
y of those assembled in the schoolroom smashed 
the windows, and tried by that means to get intothe 
street, but thisonly increased the general alarm. Those 
in the body of the church near the entrance door 
of the schoolroom made a simultaneous rush from 
the building, and, on getting to the steps leading 
into Grosvenor-street, came into contact with the 
crowd pouring up the steps leading from the school- 
room. It is stated that several persons threw 
themselves from the galleries into the body of the 
church, but the majority of those seated in the 
galleries kept their places, thereby lessening the 
terrible consequences which followed. As it was, the 
collision between the crowds coming from the church 
and the schoolroom proved to be most frightful, for 
no fewer than fifteen persons, all adults, and chiefly 
Irish, were trampled to death. Notwithstanding 
this terrible result, it appears that a large proportion 
of the congregation in both places kept their seats, 
and the services were proceeded with. The Rev. 
Father O' Donovan (one of the resident priests), who 
fortunately was standing near the open door, imme- 
diately put forth the most strenuous efforts to 
stop the frightful panic, In the chapel, find- 
ing his exhortations to the people to be quiet of 
th hyn 20 little avail, Father Raphael gave out 


dlord with whom he lodged 
a 


mn commencing, Jesus my God, the sing- 
ing of which was speedily joined in by the congre- 
gation, and tended greatly to restore order. All the 
fathers and priests in the chapel, about a dozen in 
number, exerted themselves to the utmost to keep 
the people in their places, otherwise the loss of life 
must have been fearfully aggravated. Another per- 
son has since died from the injuries sustained, 
There has been a disgraceful outbreak in the col- 
lieries near Sheffield. On Friday morning about 
1,000 miners from the neighbouring collieries assem- 
bled at Thorncliffe, and made a violent attack upon 
the occupants of a number of houses recently built 
by the, proprietors for the accommodation of the 
non - unionist men. These houses were plun- 
dered, completely sacked, and the furniture 
destroyed; and an attempt was made to fire 
the whole range of buildings. The police were re- 
inforced, and a savage attack was made upon them 
with stones and bludgeons, and it is also said that fire- 
arms were used. Several of the police, including 
two of the officers in command, were more or less 
seriously injured, and several hours ela . 
order ‘was restored. The mob also broke into the 
police-station, and liberated a prisoner, who was con- 
he colliery company 
the houses, and will recoup the miners for 

350 loss they have sustained; but the hundred 
against for damages for property 
destroyed in a riot. Mrs. Hughes, one of the wives 
of the miners, died on Saturday from the fright she 
had sustained. There are now between fifty and 
sixty soldiers quartered on the spot. The police have 
apprehended sixteen colliers who were known to have 
taken an active part in the riot. They were taken 
re the i together with the men cap- 


is re 
the 


trates, 
| tured by the police on the spot during the disturb- 


ance, and remanded. 


Miscellaneous Hews. 


John Crossley and Sons (Lithited) have just de- 
clared a dividend for the year ending December 
the 4th, 1869, at the rate of fifteen per cent. per 
annum. 

Tne Women Francaise Question.—The London 
Union, on Wednesday evening, after a stormy dis- 
cussion, negatived by a large majority the proposition 
brought forward by Mr. N. Hartog, of University 
College, That the present civil and political subjec- 
tion of womenis unjust, and thatthe franchise onght to 
be extended to them”; and also negativ ed a more 


On 


: Ia defendant. — 
y afternoon a sailor shot himself on 


moderate proposition, moved as an amendment by 


e had ely rere from the Cape, and | 


before 


Mr. Desanges Puroell, of the University. There 
was a full attendance of members, and many ladies 
were present on special invitation. oe 

Rvuesy School. — The discussion concern the 
Head-Mastership of Rugby School has, according to 
the Scotsman, tranquilly ended. The masters will 
remain at their posts, and do their best, in conjunction 
with Mr. Hayman, to maintain the traditions of the 
school. There is reason to believe that the good feel- 
ing which previously existed hes been restored, and 
that this great institution will now enter upon a new 
career of prosperity. 

OvercrowDiNnGe In Sournwark.—Some parts of 
Southwark, it is stated, are so thickly populated that 
there are hundreds of houses overcrowded to such an 
extent that only half of the minimam space allowed 
by law is obtainable by each inmate. In one room 
in a bouse in the Marshalsea there were the father, 
mother, two children (one of whom was suffering 
from typhus fever), and the bodies of three children 
who had died of that complaint, all huddled together. 
—South London Press. 

ADULTBRATED BeEr.—At a meeting of the Liver- 
pool Select Vestry yesterday, Mr. Glover, a brewer, 
made a vigorous attack on his brother tradesmen, 
whom he accused of largely adulterating, and thereby | 
causing nearly all the lanacy which is caused by 
heavy drinking. The chairman admitted that the 
number of persons brought to the workhouse suffer- 
iog from delirium tremens was very large. The clerk 
said, however, that these persons usually recovered 
after a few days of enforced abstinence. 

Tur BrrpaewateR ETroriox CoMMISSIONERS are 
to be compelled to grant a certificate of indemnity 
from le i to the witness Lovibond, 
the Court of Queen's Bench having made absolute 
the rule to that effect. The Lord Chief Justice, in 
delivering judgment, expressed bis opinion that Mr 
Lovibond was subjected by the Commissioners to a 
rigorous, inquisitorial, and almost oppressive exami- 
nation, and that he had given proper answers to the 
questions put to him. 

Kine Epwarp’s Schoof, Brruinenau.—The 
Governors of this institution are now preparing their 
scheme for presentation to the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, under the Act of last session. The 
Birmingham Post has heard thatamong other changes 
of an important character, they have resolved to 
make a provision for the establishment of a school 
for girls of the middle class, in connection with the 
present New-street schools for boys. 

BraprorD CHamBer oF ComMERCE.—-On Monday 
night the annual soirée given by the President of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce to the members 
took place in the rooms of the Chamber. A lengthy 
report ,of the proceedings of the Chamber during 
the past year was read; and then the President, Mr. 
J. Behrens, delivered an admirable address indicating 
ths futare work before Ohambers of Commerce, 
urging more especially that their attention shoald be 
directed to the further reduction of taxation, and the 
appointment of a Minister of Commerce. Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, M.P., Mr. Miall, M.P., Mr. J. 
Whitwell, M.P., Mr. A. Illingworth, M.P., and other 
gentlemen, delivered addresses, in which the recipro- 
city delusion was shown up, and the services of the 
Bradford Chamber in the past were acknowledged, 
and its capacity for doing a most important work is 
the futare was recognised. 

Mr. HANDEL CossHam, who unsuccessfully con- 
tested Dewsbury at the recent Parliamentary elec- 
tion, last night delivered a political address to a 
large audience in the Public Hall of that town. Mr. 
Ridgway presided. Mr. Cossham reviewed the 
measures of the last session of Parliament, and 
spoke hopefully of the work of the coming session 
The Irish Church Act was likely to open the way to 
farther legislation on the relations of Church and 
State. He regarded the Act as having established 
religious equality in Ireland, but believed that the 
Government would stand firmly against the Roman 
Catholic demand for supremacy. He expressed a 
hope that the Irish land question would be honestly 
dealt with, and that the laws which hedged land 
round both in England and Ireland would be broken 


down. He also spoke on the subjects. of national 


expenditure and the ballot, and of the prospects of 
the latter question he was sanguine. He also ex- 
pressed a conviction that if Government were well 
supported, we should in three years have the blessing 
of a “free breakfast table.” Mr. Cossham’s address 
was received with much enthusiasm. 


A TLIAGAATEH SHIP IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL.— 
On or about the lat day of April, 1870, a telegraphic 
station vessel will be moored by the International 
Mid-Channel Telegraph Company off the entrance to 
the English Channel, in from 55 to 59 fathoms water, 
in lat. 49 deg. 20 min. 30 sec. N., long. 6 deg. 17 
min. west of Greenwich. The vessel will be painted 
black, with the words “Telegraph Ship” in white 
letters on her sides; she will have three masts, and 
to the top of the mainmast a large black cone will 
be hoisted during daytime, and a powerfal globular 
light at night, elevated thirty feet above the sea, 
which in clear weather should be seen from a dis- 
tance of six miles. A flare-up light will also be 
shown every fifteen minutes during the night from 
an hour after sunset to an hour before sunrise. During 
foggy weather, day or night, a bell will be rung 
eontinuously for balf a minute every quarter of an 
hour, and for the first six months, or until the let 
day of October, 1870, a gun will be fired every 
quarter of an hour, and after that date the Com. 
mercial Code of Signals for the use of all nations 
will be used on board, to the exclusion of all other 


Codes, and none other can be noticed. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Riterature. 


HULT’S SERMONS.* 


This is the tribute of a brother to a brother, 
gone away—a worthy, beautiful, and affecting 
tribute. The living longs to perpetuate the 
memory of the dead, thinke that it deserves to 
be 8 and imagines that the world 
would be the better by knowing what the 
deceased minister of King’s Lynn tho 
spoke. Not always, perhaps too rarely, is the 

rompting of affection sustained by impartial 
judgment. It is sustained, in this instance, 
moat certainly. The loving heart of the editor 
is more than exculpated ; is thoroughly justified 
by the strongest and soundest considerations 
of wisdom and of public good. It had been a 
real and great loss—a loss of that spiritual 
light and influence which the world so deeply 
needs; and never more than in this troubled 
and torturing age, if theserare discourses had 
not become a permanent possession. But they 
have, and we are richer far than before, in a 
kind of treasure, which is as scarce as it is 
precious, 

In simple justice, we must understand that 


neither the first nor this second series of ser- | to the 


mons was prepared by the author for publica- 
tion. They were not even fully written out 
for the pulpit ; and hence, severul of them, how- 
ever otherwise excellent, are felt to be imper- 
fect, unfinished, and so far unsatisfactory, and 
must have been largely supplemented and filled 
out in the oral delivery. The task of the 
editor, however lightened by his deep love, must 
have been unusually difficult. He has had to 
use the aid of shorthand notes, taken at the 
time of delivery, to decipher what he calls 
“almost illegible manuscripts,” and withal to 
deal with what was sometimes incomplete in 
itself. But the task is done—well and nobly 
done—and he has raised to his beloved brother 
a true monument which has told to thousands, 
and will tell to thousands more, the simplicity, 
sincerity, and spiritual worth of the late 
minister of King’s Lynn, his intense love of 
Christian truth, his deep insight into it, and his 
power of expounding it, and of impressing it on 
others. | 

Already the first series has passed through 
three editions, though published under many 
disadvantages, being the remains of a Noncon- 
Sormisét pastor, a young man, and wholly unknown 


to the outside world. We may not reckon stedfes 


much on newspaper or magazine reviews, The 
stock phrases and forms of laudation are easily 
come at, and are often taken up, parrot-wise, 
with little real thought and less conscience, 
But the reading public, where all the adventi- 
tious circumstances are at least not favourable, 


seldom run greedily after a book—a book of 


sermons, least of all—unless there be some real 
and rare worth in it. 

There is nothing sensational or rhetorical 
in these discourses, no vapid inflation, no 
high-wrought and finely-rounded periods, no 
ignis fatuus bewitching the preacher's eye, 
and drawing him on to some will-o’-the-wisp, 
no wild fire flashing and corusoating. 
bewildering himseif and his hearers, and 
leaving both in a mase of darkness, worse 
confounded. Withal, there is nothing dog - 
matic and conventional in them, though they 
brimful of high and pure teaching. You find 
none of the commonplaces of systematic 
theology, no legal justification, no forensic 
imputation of sin or of righteousness, no 
Christ reconciling God. to men, and paying 
satisfaction to Divine justice, but they are 
instinct with living Christian ideas, with holy 
and quickening truths. The marked pecu- 
liarity of the book is that it is true and real, 
and contains the true and real convictions of 
an earnest godly soul. As for the writing and 
atyle, it is almost degrading to speak of it. 
The author has not made it at all, it has made 
itself. There is no catching at beauties, no 
aiming to strike. It is simply and perfectly 
natural. Clear, pure, living thoughts clothe 
themselves, without effort, unconsciously, in 
clear, strong, and most apt words. — 
pulpit utterances, these would not and could 
not be called, in „ haa | sense, but they 
do tell, most touchingly, of immense latent 
power, of the profound faith and the dee 
earnestness of a young man who was himself 
nobly fighting the good fight, who was really 
waging the inward strife with self and sin, 
contending heroically for God and His Christ, 
and labouring to enlist others in the same per- 
sonal, spiritual conflict. mk 
It is characteristic of these exercitations that 
they are one and all instinct with ideas—not 


* Sermons. By the late Rev. E. L. Hutt. Second 
Series. London: Nisbet and Co. 


ught and | lost 


words, words, for ever words, but ideas, the 
living, spiritual, practical thoughts, which are 
expre or involved in the text of the sacred 
writers. The first in this second series may 
be taken as an example—not by aby means 
the most striking that could have been chosen. 
It is entitled the Inheritance of the Conqueror, 
on the text, He that overcometh shall inherit 
“all things, and I will be hie God, and he shall 


“be my son.” We select a few detached sen- 
tences. 


** Between * 5 — 2 the bare panne ne cr i 
ost paradise of the and the great city of the 
future, lies that path of toil and struggle whivh is the 
earthly life, and, therefore, as the inevitable result of 
victory, this glorious promise rises.” ‘I want to illus- 
trate the promise, that it may, by God's grace, help us 
to see a gublime meaning in the apparently common- 
pe struggle of life, and nerve us with new energy to 
faithful unto death.“ To be owned at by God, 
as His son, demands a conflict that pervades whole 
course of life and becomes victorious, only on the 
heavenly side of the grave.” No man can by any effort 
make himself a member of a family, he must be born into 
it.” So that “we do not struggle to become sons, for 
we are so; but we have to fight just because we are 
God's sone.” The conflict rising from sonship is not 
created by any outward circumstances, but by the state 
of the soul itself, in all conditions of life and ages of 
time.” “ Within the soul of man lies the field of spiritual 
conflict. ‘The flesh lusteth against the spirit, — the 
spirit against the flesh, and these are contrary the one 
other, so that ye cannot do the thing that ye 


would,’” The spirit pante for the invisible, the flesh Je fened 


for the visible world.“ The spirit Kye in God, the 
flesh creates temptation to oppose Him.” “The ten- 
dency of the flesh is to be a creature of circumstances, 
that of the spirit is to be their king. It is ce some 
hard for us to lead a life of holy separateness 
Divine consecration. .. . And if this be hard, is it not 
obvious that we must grasp the weapons of our war- 
fare till death. Translate your common-place toils unto 
this meaning, and they become transfigured.”’ Our 
struggles become our possessions, because they tear 
away the hindrances of the carnal, they bring us the 
nearer to God.“ 8 


The last sermon of the series, as much as any 
other, perhaps more than most of the others, 
reveals the true and rare genius of the preacher, 
his power of piercing into the very depth of a 
spiritual truth, and bringing it up irradiated 
with the charm and the glow of poetic fancy. 
Its subject is, Hope entering within the veil.” 
Again, we select a few detached sentences 


„The Apostle says, that though Christ has reconciled 
man to God, there is a veil of mystery still, conecalin; 
God and? life and the world of the futare. And he tells 
us, that Christian hope, priest-like, draws it aside; and 
reposes trustfully in the shrouded mysteries which ‘ eye 
hath not geen, nor ear heard, nor heart of man con- 
ceived.” He peaks of this, A: as a Ment ok trath 
merely, but as a great motive, without which, Christian 
tuess is impossible. . . . The words in this verse, 
* hope, an anchor of the soul,’ resting as they do, a 
power which holds a man's 1 6 ast against the shift- 
ing out rents of the world, bri 
more foreibly, so that the A o means to express by 
them an aid, without which, a man cannot hold fas 
‘the beginning of his confidence firm unto the end.’ . . 
There are difficulties which render Christian endurance 
an impossibility, apart from the sustaining power: of 
hope which enters within the veil.” ‘ Thereis a veil 
over the spiritual world. The Divine life comme 
with the opening of thé spirit’s eye on the invisible. 
But, is it easy to feel God ever near, to live as in the 
presence of Obrist? Are there no moments when the 
eye of faith is dim, and when it is hard to believe in the 
existence of a spiritual world at all? What can hold us 
fast then, but the hope that we shall one day pass from 
this region of delusions, and behold the unclouded 
beauty of eternal realities, and know even as we are 
known. . .. There is a veil over the discipline of life. 
e » « O the mystery of life! How, often do the questions 
it suggests break in * us, and we can find no answer, 
when our very insignificance seems to crash us; w 
we ask ourselves, What is our little life, in the 1510 
the infinite universe, whose laws seem 80 unalterable, 
whose order is so grand and calm, and whose forces are 
so irresistible! . . . In the light of the eternal day, the 
my Of life’s discipline shall be uoravelled, and 
all that is now ao inecrutable, shall be seen to have been 
right and loving and just.“ © There is a yeil over the 
heaven of the future... . How is this earthly | 
to develope into the blessed life of heaven? .. How 


can such creatures of weakness, 80 prone to 5 tation, 
so broken with conflicts, so conacions of 5 ent, 
ever become „ K. for the fellowships of heaven F. 5 
God knows our life, with all its efforts and failures. He 
will one day unfold the secret records of the soul, and its 
porponts bo carried out with grander taske and with 
nobler fulfilment. That hope, now fluttering through 


the veil of mystery, and resting with folded wings vn 
oe Mf the Eternal, becomes an anchor ＋ the 
soul.“ 


We are utterly at fault if these detached 
sentences, with al! the disadvantages of being 
torn from their connection,: do 
strong 0 ag not only of the deep piety of 
the preacher, but of the vigour with which he 
thought, and of the clearness, and the beauty 
with which he expressed his thought. If we 
could believe that Mr. Hull was not alone, but 
has left behind him many young ministers of 
like stamp and spirit, our hopes for the advance 
of an elevated, pure and practical Christianity 
would be almost without limit. Surely there 
has been, and there is a marvellous advance as 
to pulpit power in the present, compared with 
the last generations—at least among Noncon- 
formists. The dry, lifeless, formal discussion of 
dogmas which was almost invariable fifty years 
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We have no right to 
which Mr. Hull’s theol 
it had taken 
it had not. 


unsettled. But we feel no hesitation in Clase 
him with the school of progress. His ov words 
‘>. 108) sanction this conclusion, He speaks 

p. 168) o | phe” 


“Teachers who ha 


' 
a as if they thought 
elaborate beliefs about Christ sportance, — 


ot 
a simple personal W ee ie 


tendenc as : 
agen 


Christ, they regard mivor matters aa i 
recognise £ eothenal life’ in the risen 2 


Christian 
life 
no blessing 
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ine Care for a 
an 


bitter sectarian jealousies 
the sad, or soothe the restless, 
the thoughtful 7 
For the latter of these Uhristianity 
the world is longing. 2 
Gospel, wen will fool that thal tp 
men w a 1 
when Christ our life is felt to be 
murmurs of sectarianism must cease.” 
This is the meaning and essence of the wh 
volume from Monin ihe to end— anity 
life, a life in Christ, a deep inner ir of 
happy living, begotten out of Christ, ity : 
by Him, and ereating . d e 


an ever closer ab 
assimilation to Him—Chri — a life, whe 


founded on the — A b 0 
Christ's Gospel, warmed and impelled By tense 
love to Christ, and ‘wholly — Reck ah 
governed by che very epirit which” reigned 


"bi 


rist. 3 
Who would not pray for mors of such preuch - 
ing, such living? Then would our itry, 
Fatherhath sent Hx son, he Pathos ha 
ather hath sent His son, The Father Da 

His Son, but the world does not believe. 
can it, when Christians and Christian charcheg 
are what they are f : 


NURSERY SONGS." 3 

This is certainly the most succegsfal — 
we remember to give body and cohérenve to th 

most 9 of those nursery traditions, 


‘the 
origin of which defies 1 ea) u aud 
$80 
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9 — — | p somes of 
as: they grow up, and 


Clark has endeavoured to give about a score oF 


short time in the house of the writer er 
was scized upon and devoured by two of th 
juvenile members of the family, and has al 
grievously suffered in appearance by reason 
its popularity with the younger sister. 
More unpromising material than some of 
these grotesque songs for weaving into 
stories it would be impossible to mip 
inventiveness and fancy of Mrs. 
® Lost Legends of the Nur 
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however, overcome diffi . “Jack and 
« Gill” are transformed her lively i 

tion into a little hero and heroine, who fetch 
water from an enchanted well to cure the sick- 


uences 

of noble self-sacrifice for the benefi 
We get a most perfect solution of the nursery 
mystery connected with The old woman who 
lived in a shoe,” by the aid of an improvised 
giant of Brobdignagian proportions, who 
ief by the intrepidity of the 
“children” of that numerous family. 
stories are so varied in outline that any 
le one can hardly be taken as a specimen of 
rest. But it may some notion of Mrs. 
Clark’s method of evolving poly sermons out 
of difficult texts if we briefly describe the 
« lost legend founded on the following familiar 


come and baby and al 


t aforesaid is the daughter of a 
* lord was killed in the wars. 
t a wanderer, she saves nothing from 
burning ex her baby and a little 
cross, which she around the infant's 
The countess hides herself, till the enemy 

leave the country, in the neighbourhood 
stream, where she weaves a cradle of 
or her little one, which is hung on a 
while she makes baskets for sale or gathers 
| whetfries. Her brother's army comes 
neighbourhood; and while she is unex- 


ir 


. 


8 
F 


i 


branch, and little Rivula and her cradle are 
into the stream. The baby must soon 

ve been drowned, for the stream could hold it 
up no longer, “if it had not chanced that a 
water-nymph wandered that morning up 
from the sea to gather some water-lilies that 
@ still, shady bend of the river.” 
little baby just as it was sinking, 
t it gently in her arms and bore it 
wn to the sea, and into a secret cave which 
rr. 
ittle girl grew u 

her kind foster- mother, 
the birds and fishes. She 
oung earl who lived in a 
some acquaintance, 

live with him. We 

in the words of 
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0 had tied round her 
cradled on the tree · top. 
joy when he led in 
was waiting on 
she saw the little 
Rivala’s . 
hter whom I lost!’ 
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was comforted . for 
the love of her 


ed in the camp, a storm breaks | h 


„ MABELDEAN.” 


When a writer takes for his motto John 
Bright’s wise utterance, ‘‘ We have been pro- 
“ fessing Christianity during eighteen centuries, 
“it is now time that we should commence to 
“practise it,” he awakens so much of our 

mpathy that we are disposed to regard with 
avour his attempt to embody so sound a 
principle. We may not think that a three-volume 
novel is the best medium through which to con- 
vey such teaching, but that is an objection we 
can manage to get over, and proceed to examine 
the manner in which he attempts to execute so 
important, but so difficult a task. We regret, 
however, that our commendation of “ Mabel- 
“dean” must be restricted almost entirely to 
the title-page. There is very much in eur 
Christian (f) notions and practices which requires 
reform, as we have never failed to point out, but 
if such reform is to be accomplished it must be 
by different intruments from those which the 
author of the novel has employed. A reckless 
crusade against all that is established, which 
proceeds on the assumption that “ whatever is, is 
* wrong,” which attacks usages of a very harm- 
less character with the same severity as false 
and mischievous principles, which censures 
mere follies in language so fierce and unsparing 
that it has nothing stronger to say against great 
crimes, which casts off every sentiment of 
reverence, and seems to revel in the pain in- 
flicted upon feelings which, even if they were 
mere prejudices, deserve more respect than is 
here accorded to them, can have but one result. 
A writer who exalts his own crotchets into 
principles, and so leads others to treat the 
principles he sets forth as crotchets, who substi- 
tutes passionate invective for reasoning, who 
is apparently never troubled by a doubt of 
is own wisdom, or a suspicion that those 
whom he assails may have convictions as 
sincere as his own, may please himself by 
such diatribes as those which are here given to 
the world, but will certainly do nothing to help 
on the cause which, we suppose, he is desirous 
to serve. Aristocratic exclusiveness and pride 
are contemptible and ugly enough, but their evil 
will never be exposed nor their power overthrown 
by the absurd caricatures of high life which are 
here presented. Christian men have too often 
shown more regard to dogma than to practice, 


p | but they will never be led into a more excellent 


— by the senseless railings against doctrine, 
and the wanton contempt poured upon names 
and things they hold most sacred, in which this 
writer indulges. There are innumerable 
anomalies and injustices in our social life, which 
demand trenchant and vigorous treatment. But 
if they are to be removed, it will not be by one 
who cannot attack the absurdities of “ Justices’ 
** justice,” except by arguments which put dis- 
credit upon law itself, and who cannot expose 
the frivolities and follies of the ballroom, but 

gs which at once provokes reaction 
even in the minds of those who are largely in 
sympathy with his — views, who cannot 
condemn the Game-laws without branding the 
preserver of game as though he were a criminal 
of deepest dye, and asking us to regard the 
poacher ‘asa hero. Violence of this character 
must of necessity defeat its own purpose, and it 
is all the more sure to do it because of the 
absurdities into which the author is betrayed, 
the trifles against which it is often directed, and 
the profanities with which he thinks it necessary 
often to season his discourse. 

To those who take up the book as a story, it 
is sure to prove wearisome. Even should the y 
resolve to skip the endless dissertations whic 
are scattered pais and try to get at the 
tale itself, they would find little to reward their 
labour. There is not a well-drawn character, 
and the plot is deficient in coherence, consist- 
ency, and probability. With all his hatred of 
orthodoxy, which is carried to such an extent 


ory | that the preface, or what ought to be the pre- 
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is greatly enhanced by 
illustrations from the author's de- 
oe ae A. Hunt (whose “ Jack 
coming -peep’s assistance is par- 
X. Mr. — 7 — 5 other 
ve given a permanent form. We quite 
0 the delight with which little — aed 
who receive this elegant gift-book will 
through its pages The Lost Legends of 
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face, is put at the end of the book, there is one 
t in which he is determined to be orthodox. 
e must have a happy finale, and therefore 
after plunging his hero and heroine, who are 
patterns of an unreal and not very attractive 
goodness, into all sorts of trouble, he suddenly 
elevates them, though by means it is not ver 
au to understand, into a position of weal 
and influence, and the curtain falls upon them 
in the enjoyment of every earthly blessing, as 
the heads of a new and prosperous city, which 
has been called into existence and importance 
by a process that reminds only of the wild 
fancies of Eastern story-tellers. It would be 
thankless and unnecessary to go through the 
ag in 1 and I out * objections to 
its several parts, especially as the story is oal 
intended as an illustration of va Sg To 


* Mabeldean ; or, istianity Reversed. A Social, 
Political, and Theological Novel: being the History of a 


Noble Family. B Go 
leere 
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examine them in detail would demand a volume, 
and we feel that we have already devoted more 
space to the book than its intrinsic worth de- 
serves. 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


A Group of Sto Sermons. By Tuomas T. LyNctt, 
(London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row.) These 
unique and charming discourses are simply marvellous 
when one learns that at least the form of them was 
extemporised. Whatever labour Mr. Lynch may 
expend on the thonghts and the logical development 
of the thoughts which compose the substance of his 
sermons, he leaves the utterance of his thoughts to the 
inspiration of the moment. And really it would almost 
seem, as those who have to practise the arts of speech 
will be the first to confess, as though nothing short of 
inspiration would account for the selectness and dis- 
tinction of his style, the felicity of his epithets, the 
exquisite and appropriate turn of well nigh every 
sentence. Those who are sensitive to the charms of 
style, who appreciate wit, humour, pathos, and who 
love to come into contact with an original and genial 
mind, will not hesitate to place either the “ Three 
* Months’ Ministry,” or this Group of Six Sermons,” 
on the same shelf with such pet books as Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici or Charles Lamb’s Essays. 
Mr. Lynch is a poet in prose. His sermons are 
full of parables, which are sometimes quaint and 
humorous, but are always, or nearly always, both 
exquisite in form, and express profound spiritual truths. 
He is not an expositor\in the common sense of that 
word, although now and then we light on a valuable 
morsel of direct exposition or scholarly criticism. But 
he is an expositor in the highest sense: for as you read 
him, you find that, starting from his text, though he 
may seem to start far from it, he moves along the same 
plane of thought with it, crowdiag on you one illustra- 
tion after another; wandering, perhaps, now down this 
branch of his main theme, now down that, till he seems 
to have lost sight of it, yet always returning upon his 
main theme, aad giving a true vital unity to all he 
says; till, at last, when you close the sermon and 
reflect on what you have read, you are surprised to find 
both that the whole subject has been set before you 
with a novel and luminous clearness, and that the 
very excursions which appeared at first to lead you away 
from them, have led you to the inspired words, and 
have contributed to give you a large, complete, and 
harmonious view of them. No doubt it must be diffi- 
cult to listen to Mr. Lynch so as to get the full benefit 
of his discourses. It must need culture, training, 
wide intellectual and spiritual sympathies for that. It 
is easy to conceive that the very wealth and abundance 
of his thoughts, and even the exquisite perfection of 
his style, may tax, and even overtax, the powers of an 
ordinary hearer. For his poetry has to be translated 
into prose before it can enter certain doors, and the 
large sweeps of thought through which he travels, 
demand no small grasp of mind, and must often fatigue 
and baffle those who are not inured to vigorous mental 
effort. But to those who have braced their minds by 
study, who love original and characteristic concep- 
tions, who prize genius, and who holds the parabolic 
or poetic form to be at once the most natural and the 
most effective expression of deep spiritual truths, these 
sermons cannot fail to be a welcome stimalus, a true 
and enduring delight. The very excellencies of Mr. 
Lynch, as a preacher, may be “an effect defective” 
to the many; but it surely is strange that the artists 
and literary men of London have not yet discovered 
their way to Mornington Church. They at least could 
understand and appreciate the consummate artist, nor 
could they listen to him without profit. For, above all 
his other singular gifts, Mr. Lynch is a preacher of 
such obvious and impressive sincerity, that one never 
thinks of saying, “How sincere he is! That“ goes 
% without saying. It is impossible to read him, or to 
listen to him, without feeling that he has passed through 
the perilous conflicts with doubt which mark the time, 
and has come out of them victorious, with a simple, 
immoveable faith in the Christian Scriptures, and in the 
Master and Redeemer whom they reveal. Tho “ saving 
**health of a sacred trast in God, and in His wise kind 
ordering of human life, breathes through all his dis- 
courses, and cannot fail to exert the happiest influences 
on those whose spirits are infected with doubt, with 
worldliness, or with despair of self and of the world. 
We do not need, nor presume, to give this Group of 
Sermons any formal “letter of commendation.” They 
carry their own epistole commendatori in their hands. 
Bat we do earnestly recommend as many of our 
readers as love to have Christian truth presented to 
them in tho exquisite and varied forms which only 
devout genius can command, to possess themselves of 
this little book, and to study it for themselves. And 
we heartily welcome Mr. Lynch’s return to the 
literary domain from which he has been too long 
absent. 


The Academy. No. 4. January. (London: John 
Murray.) The most interesting portion of this number 
of the Academy is the Scientific Notes.” Two im- 
portant items of intelligence are given from the United 
States; one concerning the Extinct Mammalian Fauna 
‘* of Dakota and Nebraska,” the other concerning the 
„ Antiquity of Man in the United States.” Among the 
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fossil remains in Dakota and Nebraska are several new 
species and even genera belonging to the higher mam- 
malia. Of the Pachydermata have been found a hog 
* about the sizeof the African hippopotamus, and another 
* not much larger than the domestic cat, three species 
t of rhinoceros (now entirely extinct in the western 

t hemisphere), a mastodon, aud an elephant. The de- 

t posits are remarkable for the profusion of fossil remains 
tt of Solipedes allied to the horse; a very remarkable 
c circumstance, considering that at the time of the dis- 
“covery of the American continent by Europeans, no 
**horse existed on it.“ We may add that the horse, 
since its introduction to the American continent, has 
multiplied amazingly, so that some striking change of 
conditionsis hereindicated, during which these Solipedes 
became extinct. Twenty-three species of the equine 
order, formerly inhabiting North America, have been 
named by Professor Leidz, about three times as many as 
are now found living throughout the world. Two species 
“ of raminating hogs have also been found, and large 
numbers of the camel family. Professor Leidz points 
out that the extinct animals of these regions were not 
larger than existing species, but generally of small size 
compared with them. A singular difference is noticed 
in the successive remains of human workmanship found 
in America as compared with those of Europe. 
Colonel Whittlesey obtains evidence of the existence 
tc of two races of men, and possibly of a third interme- 
** diate race, as having keld possession of the northern 
** portion of the American continent ; the more recent 
cf them being the North American Indian or red 
man; the earlier race he terms the mound-builders. 
% The antiquaries of Europe regard the people who used 
*¢ flint instruments as being prior to those who had im- 
*nlements of stone; and the latter, again, as older 
“than the race using bronze or other metals. In the 
* United States the race next prior to the white men 
‘had very few implements of stone; their knives and 
c arrow-heads, their war implements, and their agri- 
** cultural tools, were almost entirely of flint; they had 
te very few and rade instruments of native copper. The 
% mound-builders, on the contrary, who preceded the 
te red men, produced and used tools in the reverse order; 
te their axes, adzes, and mauls wers very numerous, and 
* sometimes of stone; their copper tools abundant ; 
** but those of flint very rare. Hence in this instance, 
* the most ancient people were the most industrious ; 
** they cultivated the soil; they possessed more mecha- 
4% nical ingenuity, and left more prominent and perma- 
nent monuments.” Colonel Whitlesey estimates two 
thousand years as the period of occupation by the 
mound-building race, and two thousand years as that.of 
the red men, which does not take us back as far as the 


beginning of the historical period in Asia and Africa. 


The literary articles in this number of the Academy 
are scarcely equal to those previous numbers; the slight- 
ness and sketchiness to which we alluded io our last 
notice of the journal are faults of some of these papers ; 
that, for instance, on “ Vikram and the Vampire,” by 
Mr. Lawrenuy, and the one that succeeds it, on Rouen 
pottery, by M. Palliser. Mr. Bates, of the Geographical 
Society, contributes a good review of Dr. Bell’s “ New 
‘Tracks in North America,” and Mr. Nettleship gives 
an interesting paper on some archaic forms in Latin. 
We would also make special mention of Mr. Alfred W. 
Bennett’s notice of two botanical works. Mr. Law- 
renny's critique of the Holy Grail” is very unsa tis- 
factory. It matters nothing to tell us that Mr. Tenny- 
son has made a very free use of the legends, or indeed 
departed from them: our poet demands to be tried by 
another than an antiquarian standard. Of criticism of 
the poems the article is entirely destitute. 


MUSIC. 


Mr. Henry Leslie announces a spring series of 
four concerts at St. James's Hall. At the first, which 
will take place on Thursday, Feb. 3, will be performed 
some of the madrigals and part-songs which have 
made his choir so famous. Mr. Sims Reeves will 
sing three of his most popular songs, and a new and 
welcome feature will be the execution, by eminent 
artists, of quintets by Beethoven and Mozart for 
pianoforte and wind instruments. Moreover, Mr. 
Edward Howell, in whom we ure happy to find so 
worthy a successor of the late eminent violoncellist 
George Collins, will play (for the first time) a romance 
oy Mendelssohn. 

At the two following concerts (orchestral and 
choral) on March 3 and 24, Herr Joachim will ap- 
pear; and at the former of them, Mendelssohn’s 
„Antigone,“ revived by Mr. Leslie three years ago, 
will be again given. The last concert, on April 7, 
will be a sacred one. 

Pressure of other matter has prevented our giving 
an earlier notice of the excellent Oratorio concerts 
in progress under Mr. Joseph Barnby’s direction, also 
at St. James’s Hall. The first three of the present 
series have already taken place, the works performed 
being the Dettingen Te Deum” and “ Acis and 
Galatea” (with additional accompaniments by Men- 
delssohn), the Messiah,” and the “ Seasons.“ 
Having had the pleasuro of attending tho last-men- 


tioned performance, we can tostify to the great pro- | 


| grees made by Mr. Barnby’s excellent choir, as 
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evidenced by its execution of the music, some of it 
unusually difficult, in Haydn’s bright and genial 
work. The next concert will be Handel’s “ Jephtha,” 
on Feb. 16th, with Mr. Sims Reeves; and the re- 
mainder of the season will be signalised by the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s colossal “Service in D,” 
Bach’s Passion Music, and other works sufficiently 
recherché to challenge the attention of any amateur, 
however satiated with more ordinary fare. 

We are glad to notice, too, that the shilling public, 
particularly those who are enabled to profit by the 
continual extension of the early-closing movement, 
are now provided with Saturday-evening perfor- 
mances at Exeter Hall, of high-class music, consist- 
ing of symphonies and overtures by a full band, and 
songs, &c., by some of our very best vocalists. We 
observe that at the next concert, Mozart's Jupiter 
symphony will be performed, and Mr. Sime Reeves 
will sing. It isa sufficient guarantee of excellence, 
that Mr. Henry Leslie is conductor, 


Miscellaneous. 
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(The Cappagh) is just iesued ; capital, 21,000/., in 
7,000 shares of 32. each. The estate was in the 
Enoumbered Estates Court, and the new capital is 
required for the purchase of the lease of the mine 
and buildings and for working expenses. Ample 
engineers’ reports are furnished bearing testimony to 
the worth of the mine and to the favourable terms 
on which it is offered. For farther partioulars we 
must refer to the advertisement in another column. 

SMALL-POX IN InELAND.—lIt is satisfactory to find 
from a circular addressed to the clerks of the Unions 
that small-pox has been effectually eradicated by the 
sanitary measures which have u taken. The 
Registrar-General's return for the quarter ended the 
80th of September did not record any death from 
that disease in Ireland. In the last quarter there 
was but one death from small-pox ia the metropolitan 
registration district, the first which had ooourred 
for over two years, and on inquiry it was found that 
the case was that of a Swedish sailor, who had the 
disease when he arrived in the Another case 
occurred in Belfast, and it is believed that it came 
from Liverpool. 

Sanrrany Hanpsitits.—Dr, Edwin Lankester, 
Medical Officer of Health for St. James’s, West- 
minser, is publishing for popular guidance, and in 
aid of the labours of the philanthropic, a series of 
sanitary handbills, contai mple 


si practical 
directions to be observed for ag limita- 


tion, and cure of disease. firat is, “On 
the Nature of Scarlet Fever, and the best means 
of\Preventing it ; the second, on Typhoid or Drain 
Fever, and the best means of preventing it ; and 
the third consists of “ Facts and Reasons in Favour 
of Vagcination and the Vaccination Laws.” They 
are to be had ata low price of Mr Hardwicke, the 
publisher, of Piccadilly. | 

ProroseD EpucatioxaL Test.—At the meeting of 
the Marylebone board of guardians on Friday a dis- 


condition of relief an educational test instead of 
oakum-picking and stone-breaking, The St. Mary- 
lebone Organising Charity Committoe had addressed 
a letter to the board making this proposal, and sug- 
gesting that for about three months a school for 
thirty grown men should be opened, at which this 
test should be applied. There was some difference 
of opinion, but finally the board resolved that should 
the society establish such a school, they would in- 
stract their out-door relief committee to make use 
of the school as a test. 

ImpoRTANT ReGistRation Decision.—A decision 
was given in the Court of Common Pleas, on Friday, 
which practically amounts to a considerable extension 
of the franchise. A vote was claimed in respect of 
the occupation of a “ counting-house” in the City. 
This counting-house consisted of two rooms not 
structurally severed from the dwelling of which they 
formed — There has always bean a difficulty as 
to the claim with respect of parte of houses, and in 
the present case the question was, whether a 
structoral separation was requisite to give a distinct 
qualification, or whether a separate use and ocoupa- 
tion were sufficient for the purpose. The oourt held 
the claim to be good, and pronounced actual dis- 
janction from the contiguous building not to be 
necessary. The consequence will be, that a large 
number of occapiers of counting-houses in London 
and other mercantile places will henceforth be en- 
titled to the suffrage. | 

Sin Srarronp Nortrncote on ReciProciry.— 
At a meeting of the Exeter Chamber of Commerce, 
held on Thursday, Sir Stafford Northcote spoke on 
reciprocity. We proceeded wrongly, he said, with 
the French Treaty of 1860. e ought to have 
reduced our own duties without attempting that 
bargaining. It created the false impression here and 
abroad that the French were giving up something, 
when they were conferring advantages on them- 
selves. The present tendency was to forget the old 
principles of free trade. It was most unfortunate to 
yield to such tendency, and we ought to stand firmly 
by the principles we had adopted, and trust that 
France would maintain the privileges granted us. He 
believed the French would see the advantages of the 


system, but he was sure England would do wrong to 


A prospectas of an Irish Copper Mining Company | Per, 


cussion took. place on a proposal to introduce as a 


take a backward step. He was grieved at the: 


e pro- 


the, 

a dull state of trade has prevailed, which has 
redactions in the selling 
moat extensive markets su 
the collieries. It is also 

lation that no oho N so 
. or property during e “year. 
William Stephenson, a miner, has been 
elected on the board 


Tus New Cas Trcxet.—The tickets to be given 
by cabdrivers to hirers bear on one side the namber 


of the cab, and the owner’s name and address for 


reference, in case of complaints or loss of luggage, 
and, on the other, the following: 


Fares. 
For carriage licensed to carry five persons ; if required 
by the boar, to be expressed at the hiring. 0 fare 
less than 16. a. d. 


Per mile, or ot a mils 0 9 6 
err 


Per hour, or partofanhour . . „40 
The driver not com 


mile „ „ „ . 
Children under the age of 
price. Two children to be counted as one 
adult person, 


For each package caried outade eo @ „ O 8 


For each person above two, for the whole journey 0 6 
Soues to run Poor at Urra Norwoop,—An 
interesting soirée was held on Friday lest at the 
Mission Room, Upper Norwood, in connection with a 
movement which has been once or sen ay og | 
non 


tickets, sat down to tea, and afterwards 
was reinforced by twenty or thirty 

mained a of hours to listen to addresses from 
the Rev. G. Murphy, of Lambeth, and the Rev. 
F. Trestrail, who . og u featare which 
imparts so much spirit and y to the Lambeth 
Baths Meetings, the comm introduced some 
sacred part songs into the programme for the even- 
ing, and the choruses were taken up hog whole 

a 


colloquial humour, that, in the opision of many, 


served only to bring his earnest 
forcibly home to the | and con 


similar vein, and 1 
meeting was intended to re-inaugurate the series of 
meetings, which are to be held on Friday evenings 
during the winter session of 1870. 

ASYLUM For FatHerLess Onttpren.—On Monday 
week the Christmas election of children tothe benefits 


the funds of the institution allowed the election of 
only thirteen. Mr. H. Harvey, the sub-treasurer, 


presided. He said that although the board of 
managers had, with deep regret, come to the con- 
clusion that they could not in the present state of 
the fands elect more than thirteen childreo, they 
had reason to con late each other on the present 
state of the institution in other respects. They had 
from 260 to 270 children to support, and this in- 
volved an expenditure of 6,000/. a year. The annual 
subscriptions amounted to only 2,200. That was 
not a comfortable position to be placed in. ‘Lhe 
charity had no endowment, and they found it ansafe 
to depend much upon legacies and douations. The 
Rev. Mr. Aveling stated that a friend had, as on 
previous elections, given 201. to be distributed among 
the unsuccessful candidates highest on the poll. The 
money was to be divided after the election 
tive of sects. To the first highest on the poll of the 
unsuccessfuls 6. would be given; to the next, 5.; 
to the next, 4/.; to the next, 3. ; and to the next, 21. 
This would, he said, prove sme consolation to those 
who would have to wait another six months before 
they could get into the asylum. The election was 
then proceeded with. 

EakL RusszLT on Himsety.—In the concluding 
passage of the introduction to his “Speeches and 
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” dst 7 Lord Russell writes ag 
Lastly, to of my own work, I can 
only tajoice that I have been allowed to have my 

114 ‘accomplished in the half-century 


whol fi elapsed from 1919 to 1869. My capacit 
i pote 


always felt was very inferior to that of the 
who have dtiaitied iu past times the foremost 
our, Parliament and in the aunals of our 
le 1 hate de 9 mu 
them v gross nders, at 
— ol — Se are always forbearing aud forgivia 
to. statesmen who have the good of their 
conatry at heart. ap. Sar „Kere 
ted and slandered by those who knew no- 
lag at mo; but I have been more than compensated 
by the confidence and the friendship of the best men 
t my own polltloal connection, and by the regard and 
trent inter p * 4. elde pg oe have 
et efous ets, ftont the 
ays of Castlereagh to those of Mr. Disraeli. 
a politival as in othet pursuits men engage from 
alge is motives; . 1 ee 4 the Churoh pt 7 2 
at, itt the Arme aud Navy, some dre to be foun 
Who do nf a fd to the edge so in 
the State. ar as | have Hest! Able to observe; 
I van sincerely gay that I believe the public met of | 
Great Britain, whatever diversity there fay be, have 
sincerely and honestly at heart the welfare of that 
great and free nation to which they belong.” 
‘Brsnor’ Tempim up Tun .Workine Men or 
NArrun.— The Bishop of Exeter met the members of 
the logal ffivadly eodistive and a number of the work - 
ing mtn: of on Friday, ddcctding to an 
re which had been pending for sottie time: 
lib i eeting a pldce dt the Victoria Hall, which 
e drowded. . ns rl was otcupied by thie 
Chief members of thie frieridly tothe nd tlie 
bétceny was filled by ladies. On the Bishop's arrival 
an tHe platform He was received with round aftef 
Fs £ Glebritig, The chair was taken by Mr. 
ving 8 


id, wd oötlgratulal 1 the working men on 
ag | — was then presented to 


ich a bish pas Dr: . bongratu - 
fa to is fed by 
Mr. „Dr. Temple, in acknowledgment, suid 
no previous kindness had gone so deeply to his heart 
as their redeption. He spoke at some length of the 
duty of man to hiv fellow creatures. The success of 
friendly societies depended on good management, 
which wal to be secured by the practice and ex- 
ok working men belonging to them. He had 
evoted.« great deal of time and study to the question 
UF education. Schemes might be devised, but, no 
matter whether eu 1 epee Government or private 
intetest, they would fall Ange those who were to be 
were impfessedl that it is for tHeit beneftt | 

and comfort they should be educated. As to the 
0 ion of edutation, nine - tentbs depended on 
pa nts, 23 only one-tenth on organisation. Mr. 
os be 11 F., aſter warde spoke on the question of 


“The Bishop has since addressed a meet- 


ing at Ae ah on edtication. He —_— out the 
raging of education for intelligent worship, which 
it was re the duty of Christians to provide. 
He would do his best to support that system which 
med most likely to give a general education; and, 
ir as eco wl general education, make that 
education religious. He was not afraid of secular 


education, which, even itself, was a thing, 
bat by 70 means the Went thing. 2 . 
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Gleanings. 
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Ave Wastern steamship was spoken with on 
the Sch of Deoeaibtir at the equator, steering south, 

‘Madame Sainton-Dolby is retiting from the pro- 
fession in which she has so long held stich a distin- 

hed place. 
or ie stated that in lesa than three months the 
Metropolitan District Railway from Westminster- 
bridge to Cannon-street will be opened. 

‘Me. Martin Tupper intends, it is said, during the 
approaching London season, to give a series of read- 
joys in Proverbial Philosophy. 

A share ia the New River Company, on which the 
float year’s dividend, in 1633, was 15/. 33. 3d., now 
beings in a steady inoome of 9001. a year. 

It is said that a daughter of Madame Lind. Gold- 
schmidt has a beautiful voice, which she is educating 
with a view to her professional appearance. 

Mr. Holman Hunt, whoduring several months past 
has ‘been painting at Bethlehem, has made good 
progress with an important picture. 

4 hooſteu heard the expression, I've 
otber fieh to fry,” mach astouished an Eoglish friend 

sayiny, I've no time to talk to you now; I must 

‘some fish.“ 

— magistrate at the Thames Police-court has made 
au order for the closing or demolition of twelve house g 
at Poplar, which are iu such a wretched conditiva as 
to be a public nuisa.ce. 

Tho inner atates that a new degoription 
of lava is being thrown from the crater of Vesuvius 
sinve the last eruption, consisting of crystalised salt. 
Thie beautiful phenomenon has hitherto been un- 

known iv volcanic natural history. 

For six years the Alexandra Park and Exhibition 

at Muewell-hitl has been in formation. When 


nearly completed the.scheme was stopped by the 


financial crisis. It is intended to carry out the 
POPULATION OF THE Woks arenes to “eon 

estimate the population of the is 
souls, Of this number 652,000,000 be- 


— 


| Catiidsfan j'190,000,000 to the Bthioplan ; 175,000,000 
to the Malay ; and 1,000,000 to the Indo-American 
race. The annual mortality id over 93,000,000. 

A Very Nice Taine.—A Sanday-sctool teacher 


Y | was giving a lesson on Ruth. She wanted to bring 


out the kindness of Boaz in commanding the rs 
to drop larger handfuls of Wheat. Now, children,” 
dhe said, ‘ Boaz did another very fine thing for Ruth; 
Gan you tell me what it was?“ ‘ Married her!“ said 
otie of the boys. 

A Foss Fieu, twenty-two inohes long, has 
recently heeu found in the Lower Flag Rock of 


Manchester Geological Society, the owner of the 
fossil, considers the fish to be a new species, and ro- 
marks that ite discovery is peculiarly interesting, ae 
hitherto no animal remains have been found in this 


| 


stratum. 

Tas American O1L-weL_s.—A gentleman who has 
spent sunie days in a region of the oil-wells in Penn- 
sylvdoia says that, in his opinion, the Government 
of the United States, or some other mundane power, 
ought to interfere at once aud put a stop to farther 
boring and pumping for ot? on thie continent. He is 
quite certain that the oil is being drawn through 
these wells by the bearings of the earth’s axis, and 
that the earth will cease to turn when the lubrioation 
oeases. 

Steating Lats“ Hafn. Ladies are warned 
against the scoundrels (male and female) who are now 
infesting the thoroughfares and omnibuses of Lon- 
don and stealing hair. A young lady has just bad 
the whole of her hair out off in broad daylight ia 
Westbourne-grove, one of the most crowded streets 
in London, and the theft was so cleverly performed 
that she was quite unconscious of it until her 
teturn home; although her bonnet-string was out 
through and her net divided into three pieces. 
Very Wonrerrur!—-A Yankee organ-builder has 
invented a new stop, which from the accounts in the 
American papers ie something wonderfal. One 
paper says:—'‘ It expresses the touching tenderness 
of the human heart, and the tremulous, pathetic 
toned of thé violin. Its effects are indescribable and 
altogethér irfesi¢tible. Indeed the bumen heart and 
the nerves which remain domoved under the infla- 
ence of its ethereal tones must be eomposed of wood 
and leather.“ 

Juan Fernanvez.—Robioson Crusoe would have 
some difficulty in recognising his own island now, for 
it has been parchased by an enterprising German, 
ho has introdaced into it a considerable colony of 
his countrymett; These are supplied with all the im- 
plements necessary for agriculture, and it is expected 
that very soon the island will present an aspect very 
different from that under which it was firat seen by 
the unhappy Scotchman whose adventures suggested 
to Deſos thé ttdrveftous story which we baveallread, 
as boys, with such Breathiiess interest. The colony 
will not be hopelessly shut otft from the rest of the 
world, as the island is often visited by vessels on 
their way to and from the whale-fishing.— Globe. 
Daxeznous Hark Dres.—Dr. Harris, the New 
York Sanitary Superintendent, in his first weekly 
report to the Board of Health in 1870, calls attention 
to cases of lead poisoning by means of various 
fashionable hair-dyes and cosmetics. A letter from 
Dr. Sayre wag read to the Board, informing them of 
three death from the use of a cosmetic. It was 


stated that iodide of potassiom supplied the simplest 


test of the presence of the poison likely to be found 
in hair-dyes and other sach compounds. 

Tir Lau ATT New Houn.— Mr. Alfred Tenny- 
son’s new’ house, near Haslemere, is (says the 
Builder) a stone structure of considerable dimen- 
sions, approached by a broad carriage-drive to the 
principal entrance, which is a large porch of five 

pointed arches, so arranged, however, that visitors 

cannot alight under it, as it is paved, and approached 

by three steps. The style of architecture does not 

carry us back to the days of Arthur, nor have we in 

the new house any strong reminders even of the age 

of knights of chivalry, its architecture being a free 
treatment of domestic Gothic of the Tudor period. 

A Great TgLescorpr.—Messrs. Cooke and Son 
the celebrated astronomical instrament mauufao- 
turers of York, have just oompleted the largest refract- 
ing telescope ever constracted. The tube, which is 
cigar-shaped, is $2ft. long, and in the centre Sft. Gin. 
diameter, whilst the object-glass is 25in.diameter. A 
metal pillarupon which it stands is 20ft. high, and about 
6ft.diameter atthe base. At the top of and within the 
pillar is a driving clock, the weights of which occupy 
the lower hollow of the same part of the instrament. 
The order for the telescope was given over five years 
ago by Mr. Newall, submarine cable manufacturer, of 
Gateshead, into whose possession, at the latter place, 
it is now in course of removal. It is the intention of 
Mr. Newall to erect an observatory for its accommo- 
dation in Madeira. 

Drarn BY THE GurILLoTINe.—The public mind is 
being stirred up into a curiously disagreeable state of 
excitement touching the immediate effects of the pro- 
cess of guillotining. The old story about poor 
Charlotte Corday’s blush is revived ; and vefore long 
wo may ex to have the Irish saint who took a 
walk with his head under his arm, removed from the 
realms of pious mythology to those of history. 
Nevertheless, as blushing depends u pon the relaxation 
of the wulls of the small vessels of the skin, and the 


/ consequent rush into them of the blood, which during 
life is subjected to considerable pressure by the 
working ot the heart, the cheeks will no more blush 
when the jugular veins and carotid arteries are divided 
with an instant effect of removing this pressure, than 


— to the Mongolian race ; 360,000,000 to the 


Lancashire, Mr. Aitken, of Bacup, President of the | d 


| when the pipe which lende to it in the basement ie 
cut. As to the existence of sensibility in the head 
for hours, or even minutes, after it is cut off, any one 
who has fainted can have no doubt upon that subject. 
he movement of the heart suddenly beeomes weak - 
ened or arrested, and consciousness as suddenly faiis, 
because the brain is insufficiently supplied with 
ood. And if any stubborn person still doubts 
hether cutting off the supply of blood to the brain 
oes not instantly and absolutely arrest oonsciousness, 
let him ask a skilfal and judicious medical friend to 
compress his carotid arteries ; he will then know what 
ecapitation means much better than M. du Camp.— 
Pali Mali Gazette. Dr. Bertrand has been experi- 
menting with a view to elucidate the question of the 
continuance of sensation after the guillotine has done 
ite work. He decapitated a cat as near the trunk as 
possible, but leaving the larynx intact. To the 
lower extremity of the larynx he attached an india- 
rubber tube, through which he was enabled to pass a 
current of air. He then pinohed the nose, and 
plunged a hot iron into the eye. The result was a 
ory very much resembling that of a living cat. 
similarly treated. Dr. Bertrand assert that the oon- 
tortious of a human head after decapitation some- 
times last five hours. | 


— 2 


NOTICE.—On and after the 5th January, all an- 
nouncements intended for this column must be 
accompanied by a remittance of half-a-crown im 
postage stamps. 


Births, Blarriages, and Bexths. 


BIRTH. 


GRENVILLE.—January 17, at 8, Queen's-square, Glaszow, 
the wife of the Rev. Palmer Grenviile, LL. B., of a son, 


D&ATHS. 


BURGON.—January 19, at 2, Claremont-terrace, Hackney, 
Mr, John Towry Burgon, late of 35, Buck lers bury, City, im 
the eighty-firat year of his age, Friends will kindly accept. 
this intimation. 

PIGGOT.—January 20, at Royston, Herts, in the seventy- 
sixth year of her age, Elizabeth. widow of James Pisgot, 
— 2 the same place, Friends please accept this in- 

matioa. 


<> 
— — 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gasette,) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 
for the week ending Wednesaay, Jan. 19. 
18608 DEPARTMENT, 


Notes issued .... £88,445,610, Government Debt 411, 016. 100 
Other Securities .. 3, 984, 900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 18,445,610 


833.445, 610 


483,448, 610 

BANKING DE*ARTMEN?. 
Froprietors’Oapital£l 4, 553,000|\Government Secnrt- 
Heet „ 8,333,651 ties (inc. dead 


Public Deposite.... 7,313,834) weight annuity) 218,811, 800. 
Other Deposita. . . 18, 084, 776 Other Securities .. 17,035,453. 


Seven Day and other r. 10,023, 400+ 
25525 2 „ 266 509.487 Gold & Silver Coin 918, 896- 
443,794, 146 243, 794,148. 


Jau. 20, 1870. Geo. Forses, Chief Usahier. 
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„ Hottoway’s PIs. — The blood being the very essence of 
health and life, it is most essential that it should be thoroughly’ 
purified before the depressing influences of wiuter display 
themselves These Pille will avcomplish this purification in a. 
safe and satisfactory manner, and put the circulation in that 

desirable condition which alone can rightly form flesh, bone, 
muscle, nerve, aud skin, Oaprioious appetites, weak diges- 
tions, torpid liver, aud irregular bowels, are corrected by this 
potent medicine, which may be truly said to give a sane mind 
in a sound body. Hovlloway’s Pills possess the remarkable 

property of cleansing without weakening, while purifying they 
are strengthening and adding to those epjoymeuts which 
health and vigour can alone bestow. 


Marhets. 


— \ 


— 


OORN EXCHANGB, Lonpon, Monday, Jan, 21. 


We had only a small suoply of English wheat for to-iay’s 
market, and most of the samples were in poor condition, 
The trade was inactive, and atter the best parcels had beeu 
disposed of at the rates of Monday last, the remainder was 
left on hand. Arrivals of foreign wheat are liberal, and 
sales proceeded slowly at former quotations, Flour was 
without change in value. Peas and beans were each ls, pec 

r. lower. Barley met a retail demand at former prices. 

ndian corn is steady. Of oats we have fair arrivals, The 
trade was steady, and Swedish sorts were 6d, other desorip- 
tions gd. per qr. dearer since this day week. Oargors on tho 
coast have been in good demand during the past week, and 
for wheat Gd. per qr. extra has been obtained. 


UURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. 
Watat=— 6 
Essex and Kent, Pras= 

red, Old us oe Grey co cc „ 3280 88 
Ditto NOW es ee Maple ee ee „„ 38 39 
White, old ee ee 47 52 White “a oe oo 87 . 
L nen.. ae Boilers ee ee ee 34 87 
Foreign rod. Foreign, boilers ., 35 36 
97 white ... 43 di \ 82 

* * “ 1 Rye ee ee ee ee 8 
uglish malting .. ) 
Male .. 6 4°. 
Distilling .. . . 83. 6 “A 
„ r ef, a 


AUT 
Chevalt ee ee co —- — 
o er ee 866 = 
Brown .. «+ . $8 658 

BecaNs— 

„ oe 
Harro. 26 38] Town made. .. 37 48 
Smal oe ee ee — — Oountry Marke ih 33 35 
Egyptian 3 .. . . 33 35 Norfolk & Suffolk 28 29 


BREAD.—Lonpoy, Saturday, Jan, 22, — The prices of 
wheateu bread in the metropolis arg from 7d, to 74d.; houge, 


water will flow out of a tap at the top of a house 


hold ditto, ö. to ore. ry 


Jan. 26, 1870. 
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SION®, Monday. Jannary —.The arrivals last 
2 freland were 734 | 


week from 


steadily at about late raten The sale for bacon last week was 
extremely limited, and prices generally declined 2s. to 88. 
per ot. | 


COVENT GARDEN, Satarday, January 22.—The meeting 
of Parliament near approach of the London season will, 
we t bring a substantial improvement in business before 
Qong. thouse grapes and pines are both in somewhat 
better demand, and prices have advanced. The general sapply 
of outdoor and foreign produce continues ample for all re- 
quirements. Oranges are excellent this season ; there have 
been aleo a few pines from St. Michael's, but not such good 
specimens as we had two yearsago. The potatoe trade con- 
tinues beavy at former prices. In the Flower market. 
poiusettias (cut) may still bought at la. each; scarlet 
pelargoniums, 3s to 4s., larger sorts, 63.; primulas, 3s. ; 
<ineerarias, 68. per dozen trusses; Azaleas, 4s. to 6s., and 
cyclamens, 18. 6d, perdozan blooma ; maidenhead fern, 18. td, 


per dozen fronds, These prices will rule without much change 
nor another fortnight. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKBT, Monday, Jan. 24. 
—The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
amounted to 6,009 head. In the corresponding week in 1869 
‘we received 2,039; in 1868, 1,573; in 1867, 6.921 ; and in 1866, 
7,821 head. Since we last wrote the cattle trade has con- 
tinued dull, and the tendenoy of prices has been downwards. 
‘The animals, however, came to Band in good condition, and 
are generally of good weight and form, The dead meat 
markets have been well supplied, and this has had a de 
sing influence upon the demand for live stock. At to-day’s 
market there was a good show of beasts, including some fine 
iforeign animals. The Spanish and French beasts were in 
very excellent condition, while the arrivals from Scotland were 
fully up tothe average. Trade ruled far from active for all 
‘breeds, and the top price for best Scots and crosses was not 
‘above 5s, 4d. per 8ibs. Inferior animals sold on easier terme. 
From Norfolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire we received about 
1,600 Scots and crosses; from other parts of England, in- 
cluding Lincolnshire, 580 of various breeds; from Scotland, 
220 Scots and crosses; and from Ireland, 6°90 oxen, cows, &0. 
There was about an average number of sheep in the pens, the 
condition of which was tolerably good. For all breeds the 
inquiry was dnil, at the late reduction in the quotations. 
‘The Downs and hbalf-breds changed hands at 5a. 6d. to 
58. 8ds. per 8lbs. The calf trade was dull and inactive; but 
prioes were unchanged. Pigs were unaltered in value. 


Per 8ibs. to sink the Offal. 


| d. 8 d, 8. d. a d. 
Ink. coarse deasta 8 2 to 8 10 Prime Southdown 5 6to5 8 
Second quality . 4 0 4 6 Lambs 0 0 0 0 
Prime large oren. 4 6 6 2 Lge. coarsecaives 4 2 5 0 
Prime So ta, &c..5 2 6 4 Prime mall. .5 4 6 0 
Uoarse inf.sheep 3 4 4 0 | Large hogs . .46 5 4 
Recond quality 4 2 5 4 Neatem. porkers.5 6 6 0 
Pr. coarsewoolled5 2 5 4 


Quarter-old store pigs, 20s. to 26s. each. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Jan. 24. 
The market has been fairly supplied with meat. With a 


s. d. a, d. a. d. 8. d. 
Gnferior beef . .8 0 tos 4 Int. mutten . 8 8 4 0 
Middling ditto .38 8 4 0/|Middlingditte .4 0 4 4 
Prime large do. 4 4 4 8/|Primeditto . 46 410 
Oc. small do., 4 8 4 10 Vea) „ 
‘Large pork. 3 8 4 [Small per 48 6 8 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, January 24.—Our 
market continues strong, and although the transactions re- 
ported during the past week in new home growths are small, 
owing to the short supply on offer, there is a disposition on 
‘the part of buyers to view foreign samples with more favour, 
mew and yearling Americans in lar of fine quality 
meeting with better inquiry at fully late rates. Imports for 
‘week ending Jan. 23—3.857 bales against 2,201 the previous 
‘week. The continental markets are all re firm. New 
‘York letters to the 12th inst. report the market dull as usual 
at this period of the year; prices of fine qaalities, 
now becoming scarce, ard very firm. Mid and Fast 
Kent, 71, 08., 91. 158,, to 131, 0s.; Wealds, 61. Os,, 7d. Sa,, 
to Sl. 0s,; Sussex, 5. 12s., 61. 1Us., to 7“. 0s.; Bavariané, 
61. 1038., 81. 88., to 101. 108. French, 61. 58., 64 O., to 


71. Os.; Americans, 5“. 58. 61. Ja, to 61. 108. : Yearlings, 
21, Os., l. 16., to 4. 48. : 1 


SEED, Monday, Jan. 24.— English cloverseed comes out 
very slowly; fine qualities command high prices. There was 
a steady demand fur the best description of foreign. White 
cloverseed remains very scarce and dear. The best English 
Trefoils were held for more money, and foreign samples were 
fully as high as previously. Canaryseed—nglish, as well as 
foreign—brought fully as much money. Foreign tares were 
in better request, and higher prices were generally made. 


POTATOES.—BorovcH an SPITALFIBLDS,— Monday, 
Jan, 17.—These markets are fairly supplied with potatoes. 
The demand has ruled heavy, at our quotations, The import 
into London last week consisted of 7,102 bags, 68 tons 
from Antwerp, 1,214 bags from Brussels, 258 sacks from 
3 1 nella 8 English Shaws, 75s. 

per ton; ente, 856. to 100s. per ton; 
English rocks, 65s. to 70s. per ton; Scotch Pal 708, to 
100s, per ton. ; French, 65s, to 70s, per ton. 


WOOL, Monday, Jan. 24.—There has been a steady inquiry 
for Engl wool, Prices of fine lustres have continued 
steady, but there has been a fair business passing in all de- 
scriptions, Colonial wool has changed hands to a fair extent 
on former terms. 
OIL, Monday, Jen. 24.—For linseed oll the 

* demand has 


active. Rape has continued firm, at full prices, 
Cocoanut has commanded a fair amount of at 
and palm have sold slowly. ern ee 


TALLOW, Monday, Jan. 24.—The market has been flat. 


4 on the spot, 46a, per cwt, Town tallow, 44s, 9d. net 


LONDON, Monday, January 24 —Market firm, at last day’s 
rates, Caradoc 19s., Hettons, 19s, d., Hettons Russels 17s 4. 
Hartlepool (original) 19. 6d., ditto 184, od., Heugh 11 188, 
Kelloe 18s. 3d., Lau btons 18s, 9d., Tunstall 17s, 6d., Thornley 
188. 3d, Hartey’s 15,, Throckley Kast Wylam 15s. Ships 
frech arrived 60; left from last day 6. Ships at ses, 46. 


— ͤ — ˙ — 


— Adbertisements. 


MONARCH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


(LIMITED.) 
FIRE AND MARINE, Non-Tariff. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, 


AND 


EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


the NEW LINE BETWEEN 
CHESTERFIELD, 
The NEW and DIRECT LIN 
1 and CHESTBRFI 
TRAFFIC on Tomba, Fe 


of RAILWAY between 
D will be OPENED for 


Line of the Midland 1 The Th Trains between 
the North and South and North 0 

run direct to and from the New Station, Sheffield, via the 
New Line. 

A new and improved service of Express and Fast Trains will 
be established between Sheffield and London, 

The Wicker Station will be closed for Pas-enger Traffic, and 
the business of the Company will be conducted at the New 
Midland Station, Sheffield. 

A Station will also be opened at tho point where the New 
Line crosses the Attercliffe road, to accommodate the neigh- 
bourhood of the Wicket and Atteroliffe. 

For particulars of Trains, see Timé Tables for February 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


Derby, January 7th, 1870. 


— 


Cn CHAPEL, CLAPHAM- 
ROAD. 


The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN proposes to deliver a 
COURSE of FOUR ‘LECTURES on some phases of the 
Iuteilectual, Social, Eoclesiastioal, and Spiritual Progress of 
the last quarter of a century, ou WEDNESDAYS, February 2, 
March 2. March 30, and April 27. To commence at half past 
Seven o’clock. ws coal 

Tickets and prospectuses may be obtained of the Cha 
Keeper, Giada Chapel, or of Mr. Handa, Bookseller 
Clapham, 

The proceeds will he devoted to objects connected with the 
work of the congregation. 


’ 


——E 


Ar a MEETING of the COMMITTEE of 
DEPUTIES of PROTESTANT DISSENTBHs of 
the THREA DENOMINATIONS, PRESBYTERIAN, IN- | 
DEPENDENT, and 86A PTIS k, in and within Twelve Miles 
of London, appointed to protect their civil rights, held on 

TuurspDay, the 20th day of January, 1870, 


Present, JOHN GLIVER, Baq., in the Chair, 
It was RBSOLVED:-— 


1. That thie Committee desire to resord their high admi - 
ration of the courage and independence dispiayed by the Non- 
oon fo mist EBteetors of the Principality ot Wales at the last 
General Election, and also to express deep sympathy with 
those of them who, by their steady adherédae to the principles 
of religious liberty, bave been ealled to stiffer by eviction 
from their farms, and from other un ust attempts to intimi- 
date them in the discharge of their pabiic duties 

% That a grant of £21 be made in aid of the Welsh 


Eviction Fund“ 
O. SEBPHEARD, Sveretary. 
78, Coleman-street, E.C, 


Cho rracte US DISEASES ACT. 


CHRISTIAN WOMEN are earnestly INVITED by some of | 
their number who have carefully exawined this subject, and 
who feel strongly that the contemplated legislation is fraught 
with the greatest evil to the community and degradation to 
their own sex, to set apart HALF-AN-HOUR O Mona, 
the fth of February, for earnest and special PRAYEL to | 
ALMIGHTY GOW that He would direst the minds of our 
Legislators to such a course of action as would tend to the | 
Jessening, and not to the aggravation, of the dreadfal evil and 
wickedness which so extensively prevail and which involv 
so many in ruin; and also to pray that He would graciotiey 
bless the various agencies employed to protect those who ate 
in peril and to rescue those who have fallen. 

% And this is the confidence that we have In him, that, if 


wo ask anything according to his will, he heareth us. 
1 John v. 14. 


— — 


NRIVAPLLED and COMBINED ENT EBR- 

J TAINMENTS for the CHRISTMA HOLIDAY Seekers, 
—Professor per on A SHOCKING JAR.—The NEUKO.- 
CRYPT; or, Woman of Nerve: a beautifully-modelled Auto- 
maton.—CHRISI MAS and ite CUSTOMS; Mr, Wardroper's 
Musival and Pictorial Entertainment, I[llustrations,—Jovial 
Old Father Christmas—The Yule Log—The Squire’s Beat 
The Christmas Carols.—The Maximilian Relies—Toe MYS- 


emanating from One. Ghosts innumerable I- The American 


Organ daily.—The ROYAL POLYTECHNIU'’Schange for One 
Shilling. 


— 


1 SMALL CAPITALISTS seeking safe 
investments.—-FOR SALB, some £10 MORTGAGE 
DEBENTURES, secured on FREEHOLD PROPERIY, pay- 


ing seven per cent. regularly every half-year, 177400 * — 
dou Banker. Small lots will be sold at £8 each (EIO Dob-u- 


ere). Apply, between Twelve and Two, at Messrs, Abbott, 
arton, aud Co., 269, Strand, W.C, 


TERIES of UDOLPHO. The Ghost Illusion perfected, Three | 
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=== EEE 
: _— I (A OL, fr YOUNG, LADIES 
MIDEAND RAILWAY. — OPENING (of § CH OO Pectite Hove, LEcestzn. 


Conducted by Mra, ISLIP. 


attendance for Latin, the 


odern Languages, Music, ing, Drawing, and Natural 


Instruction in the Eesential Branches of Education, in 


0 . 
and West of England will | Biblical and ish &e , is unde the 
Mrs, ISLIP, — — 


References to paren te of puptld and Utheh. 
Terms and particulars sent on application. 


] ADIES SCHOOL, MAYFIELD VILLA, 
MARLBOROUGH, WILTS. | 


Conducted by the Misses SMITH. 


The DUTIEBS of this Establishment will RESUME 
@th JANUARY. VACANCIGS our for TWO MINISTER’ 
DAUGHTERS, for whom spesial arrangements are made, 


— 


Rock VIII, NBAKR SKTFTON. 


— 

The Rev, H. M. STALLYBR RERCBRIVES a umi 
4 * of 881888 775 PRE he fdr th 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITING, and COMMBRCIAL 
PURSUITS. 


Terms, from 70 to 100 guineas. 

PUPILS REASSEMBLE Jawa 17th, 
Refe vy, J. R. Campbell, D.D Bradford; W. BB 
Forster, Bed., M. F., Minister of Dali das tg 


FOREST HOUSE, WOODFORD, N. x. 


Se — 
r e ext College of 
and at the Universitioa, bas proved 
8 


Kamin 
edundnes’ of 


yatem. 
patties ay: dapat ar 2 * eoparave department, 


THE COLLEGE, ALBERT-ROAD, SOUT 
NORWOOD, SURRBY, in Union with the College 
Preceptors, traci 

Gender Ostedont Stecher, Yate of the Royal 
Pia Ar. . Burtt, of the London University, 


Pianoforte=Herr Robert Beringer. 
Drill—Sergeant-Major T. H. Barke. 


Terms, from 30 to 40 guineas per annum. For s prospectus, 
= THE PRINCIPAL, 


* — —_— =. 
4 ~~ 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, FOREST 
HILL, 8. . 


Ae Pete 242d eget 4 et 


TE. 
e course of dy embraves the — olay required for the 
Mastuns, 


Oxford und Caltebridge 


Musio, Instrumental and Vos. . 
Drawing, M.delliug, and Perepective—R. W. 
Modern Languages and Mathematios—A. 


Further particulars, with referenecs, on application, §=—_ 


[LANSDOWNE HOUSE, LONDON-8 IAD 


EDUCATION FoR YOUNG banks. 
Oonpocrap sy tne M188H85 Mads. 
Masters — 
Freneh and Italian * „ 


German * 9 ° 
Music and Singing 0 0 


Deneing — dali : 


i 
Arithmetic . 0 . 0 ue . ) 
The above branches of edacation are ta t tele tely by 
the masters assigned to them. The getters ed 
is waver bhp —— of the Principals and « com: 
petevt of Govertiesses, 


References to parents of pupila, aud others, if required. 


- r 
— — 


N ONCON FORMIGE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFURD, Hi 


CHAIRMAN, 

EDWARD GRIMWA DE, Esq., Mayor of Ipswich, J. P. 

This School is intended to afford — he ah oppor- 
tunity of giving their sons, at a mederate cost, a 
education, 

The next term commences Thursday, Jan. 20, 1870. 

For terms and particulars apply to the Kev, R. Alliott, 
B.A., Head Master, 

Kast of England School Company, Limited. 


DUCATION (Superior). — BELMONT 
HOUSE, MAMSGaTE, 


Classics, Modern Languages, and Advanced Mathematica 
Comfortable home and careful religious training. Moderate 


terme, For prospectuses, apply to the Priucipal, at wr. 
Orwin’s, Haverstock Hill, N. W. * 


VICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MKS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough Kuglish education, 
with the French and German Languages ; also Pinnu, Sing - 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. : 


LACKPOOL.—COLLEGE HOUSE 
BCHOOL, QUEEN'S SQU AKE.—This Establish ment, 
on the West Coast, in one of the healthiest localities in Eng- 
land, combines the advantages of sea air and bathing, with | 
penne intellectual and moral traiuing aud the comfurts of 
me, 
Referees: — Rev. Alex. Ralelgh, D. D., London; Rey, James 
Spence, D. D., Lon ou; Rev, Audrew e, e eee 
Leonard’s; John Crowley, Ed., J. F., Halifax; Heury Lee, | 
Eaq., J. P., Manchester. | 
Prospectuses on application to 


aug CROMPTON, Principal, 


J 


EST of ENGLAND 1 SSEN 1 
ros hin sath A ron, 2 
Principal —Rev. W. H. Gal rn. MA. 


The RPTL are expected to REANSSEMBLE on Fama 
February 4th, 


Application for Prospectuses to be made to the Prinolpal og 
to the Secretary, Rev. J. 8. Underwood, | 


82 LEONARD S. ON. 824. 


The DUTIES of HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL will be 
RESUMED on the 24th Inst. 


Head Master—Mr. EDWARD MAXWELL DILLON, M.A. 


This School comprises Upper, Preparatory, and Junior De- 
partments, iu which boys are vareiyily trained fur Pablie 
Schools aud Examinatious, as well as Commercial Life, | 


Delicate and backward youths receive every care and attention. 


For particulars, address, The Head Master, or Mra. Duff, 
Highbury House, St, Leonards, J 


PBEBBYLAND HOUSE, SURBITON.— 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LAUIES. 


The MISSES M ENNAL hope to RESUMB SCHOOL 
WORK on Mowat otek re appiica- 


tion. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, PEZCHES.- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCKSTERSEi NB. 


Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign 


JOVernesses, f 


FIRST TERM, 1870, will commence January 27. 
Terms and references on application, 


CHOOL FITTINGS.—Mesers. BANKS and 
CO,’8 PATENT. Revised Lilustrated Price Sheet of 


every article required in a well-furnished School sent for 
three stamps. 


Parsonage Works, Albert-street, Manshester, 


French—Profeasor Paradis, Bacheldr of Selbnes and Pacheler 


1 
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IING COMPANY, 
IE CAPPAGH | MININ 


noorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1663 and 1867, by 
Which the Iinbilivy of the Members is limited to the amount 
of their Shares, : 


CAPITAL, en, ooo, in 7,000 an, of £8 each. 
12 application, on Allotment, and 


9 
Proprietor. 

Thomas Pringle, a» Oe 

F. I. Van Rene, B., B82 
London ond County Bank, Lombard-street, London, I. 

SoLicrror. 

J. Perry Godfrey, Led, 6, South-equare,Gray's-inn, W. C. 


* 


Avuprrors, 
Messrs, Addis, Harris, and Smith, 8, Old Jewry, London, Z. O. 
SECRETARY, 
Mr. Robert W. Smith. 


Orrices, 
15, Finabury- place South, London. 
PROSPECTUS, 


This is formed for the of purchasing the 
Loses and Machinery of the Cappagh ‘aes, Aad foe Wor 
gane. 


M SO anes os a hill, in 
the of the county of Cork, 
rk. the sea, to which a tramway has 


and is wi 


been laid 

4—— at of 1.16th, 
and also a is ex- 
pected on the 


i 
1 


i 


a 
a 


290,000 bas which 
are essential mining 
resuming the 

tlay of tal 

been left — 

be 


ify 


a: 


Hi 
4 
1 


a 


f 


r 
1 


ö 
i 


fl 
4 
if 


“i 
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zi 
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of Evidence which set forth on oath the value of the 
be seen. 


DIVIDENDS 
10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 

Read SHARP’*S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The February Number now ready. 

N ll the f ond Safest Steck and Share 


OAPITALI 
Will Gnd the above — 2 


an Sharp and Co, Stock apd Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 


SHAREHOLDE 
a safe, 


aINVESTING MEMBERS reve 5 por nt, Intret ot] CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 


choice assortments éd., and 4s. Gd. each, and by 
of 12 yards ; double-width Black Silks (40 inches wide), 11. 19s. 
J ops tag LB — Chemist, Leicester. 
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RACTICAL DENTISTRY. 
LERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY. AI e 


PRESIDENT. MONSON. ptment, 31 et., opposite the Royal ° 
V ＋ A. — —— Nubien 1 This, the perfected = 
Andrew , Alderman, M. F. | tem of dentistry, invented by 
Charlies Res — F. . A., M. P. B. L. Mosely, is recommended by the hospi 
bers, „ .., MP. by the profession as one of the greatest im 
; g age for the alleviation of pain and restora’ 


‘nel Re functions, can solely be obtained in auch 
Chairman of uel Rowles Pattison, Eeq. 14 of — > practical ‘experience 
SHARES £10 in one sum, or 4. Mouthly, bearing Interest at — * — — immunity from 
6 per Cent., with Bonus on Completed Shares this — is 2 


DEPOSITS received at 5 per Cent. tender gums protected. Qualities :—These teeth 
ADVANOES made prom Land and House Property, | colour or decay, in fit ease snd comfort 
O Sebools, 4 Institations, 40. | detection sali Sule, the Sead anatom 
7 tases, Show Cards, and Proposals for Agencies, Tien gaaferter fe- 182 «Times; of March 
55 LFO good an imitation the next best thing 
Tn van oe . Bal. Teeth, from Sa:; seta, 5 to 80 guineas. 


free. Ouly addresses, 312, Regent-st., exactly facing the 
Orrices :~Allhallows Chambers, 49, Lombard-street, E. O. Royal Polytechnic, and 28, Moorgate-street, City. 
SUBSCRIPTION DAY, MONDAY NEXT, 


TRE LAND MORTGAGE BANK of| SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 


VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA) (Limited) is now prepared— 
To transact TRUST and AGENCY BUSINESS in connection THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


with the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES ; sleo, Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “The only Good Sauce,” 
To receive Money on Debenture for a term of Three Years or 


I the appetite, and aids digestion. 
upwards at er Cent. Interest payable ae 
Full particulars may be obtained at the Offices of N exe M , 


17, King’s Arms Yard, London, E. O. a BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
LONDON and SUBURBAN MUTUAL | and soothe Names of LEA & PEBRINS on all bottles and 


BUILDING-SOOCIETY. 
Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 
a Agente—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thre uchout the World. 


SHARES, £25 he in one sum, or by Mon 
naman. Hones 


* 


W- I MUC MORTGAGE without ~remium 2 R E. PA R E D 8 O U 8 


JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 


R. COOKE BAIN E S, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Julienne, Real Turtle, 


SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. Mulligatawny, Hare, &., &. 
106, Cheapside, E. C. Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; Wholesale 
wa eee various Metropolitan of the Manufacturers, 
Claims sgainst Railway and other Public Companies prepared | CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
— OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR PURVETO8S TO HER MAJESTY, 
PROBATE, &c. SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. USE 


Wistss DRESSES and FURS.| GODDARD'S PLATE-POWDER 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., (NON-MEROURIAL). 
. For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled . 
76, 77, and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 3 — 21. United ok repu 


n throughou Kingdom as the 
espera invite the attention of LADI@6 and the PUBBIC | BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 
to ft NEW STOCK of WINTER FASHIONS, comprising 


of Rich Gros de Sues, 21. 28. the Dress of Mn A gg te yoy yt — 


r, J. GODDARD, 
TS Sh Ga a FRAGRANT SOAP. 
Waterproof velling Mantles, in all the new Tweeds and | Field's ‘‘ United Service” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 64. each. 


Tra 
Lastin guaranteed; order of your Chemist, . 

Tartans, rom 16s, 04. Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. O. and J. FIELD is on each 

FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! tablet. 

attention is invited to the follo :—Good qualit 

Special 2 . 2 — 4, 1 rig Wnolesale— UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 
Kolmaky, do., sis, ; real Sable, set, 3 guineas; good quality 
a or Grebe Muffs, 12s. d.; do. Collara, 7a. 11d. and FIELD’S 
FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. PURE “‘SPERMACETI’’ SOAP. 
JAMES SPENCE and Oo., sd. and ls, per tablet, most delicately perfumed. This 


beautiful article is bination of th t Soap with 
76, 77, and 78, 88. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.O. — re 
PATENT KID GLOVES! 


known, — it is Wen recommended for children and 
valids. 


WHEELER AND co. s OWN MAKE. See name on each tablet and label. 
Oslebrated for perfection of fit, finish, strength, and durability. Wholessle—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 
Gentlemen’s, 4s. 8d. ; Ladies’, delicately perfumed, 4s. 4d. — 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. ; Gentlemen 'n, 8s, 


A beautiful assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for presents. USE ONLY THE 
1 — — 2s. 6d. per pair. 

_ WHEELER and 0O., 310, REGENT-STREET, w.; d L E N F I E L D 
16 nn. 2 Corner of LOMBARD-STREET, STARCH. 


* 
Established for upwards of Half a Century. THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


EST FOOD for INTANTS. 
B dh Sai a 5 HE ART OF DYEING MADE 
H. Barker on Right Foods, * The Infant eee ies EASY. 


bling 
u it as 6 Should.“ — Social Science Review. | With reference to the Yorksbire Fine Art Exhibitio 
“Highly nourish and easily digested.”— Dr, Hassall. 1 85 5 


* or Strain a one oe ee , 
ng req - £108, 18., 26., 08., % Messrs. Judson and Son, of London, exhibit some sim 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond-astreet, Dyes for domestic use, which are well adapted for their ond 
a Se the readiness with which they can be used, and the 
Proourable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. ghtness and durability of the colours produced. The j 
nar? 1 * a rr of merit 1 this firm, 
sim efficiency of their Dyes, we are sure 
5 ‘ INFANT LIFE. | our fair readers heartily concur in the verdict.” 
There is no doubt that the Registrar-General’s reports The colours are :—Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, 
and statistics volating to mortality amongst infants would | Green, Brown, Pink, Purple, 2 Laven- 
shuw a yo d marked improvement if one of the simplest | der, Slate, and Crimson, 


American as Syrup, were ek universally, It is Price Sixpence per bottle, 


perfectly ® from any narcotic, and no child refuses ite Most Chemists now sell“ JUDSON’S DYES.” 
i to the gums. None genuine without the name of 


Bold 11 eee is on dhe stamp. INFLUENZA AND RHEUMATISM. 
etn BARCLAY’S (Dr. Bateman’s) PECTORAL DROPS 
COUGHS AND COLDS. are held in high estimation, curing pains in the limbs, bones, 


| and joints, induc entle perspiration, and preventing fever. 
Instant relief to tightness and oppression of the Chest by using | Numerous — of its v ue can obtained of Barclay 


WOODHOUSE’'S Balsam of Spermaceti. Drugise and’ Deelass a Patt ee = at 
Prepared only by BARCLAY and SONS, ag Narrinedon. e er A Rol. A T (Dr Bateman’ 3 
seh SEAS SEs ci ele 1 yd eee eee a 

OSS of APPETITE i 2 5 , 
i eA win hia . ily Prevented b OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE'S HERBAL 


Waters’ 
unsurpassed for strengthening the 4 — ire 


EMBROCATION is recommended by many of the 
Grocers, Oilm 
WATERS end WILLI 


most eminen 


Bankers; London and Westminster, Lothbury. B.C, | 


House, 84, Eastcheap, I. O. 


40., at 8 dozen. | fect cure, without the use of medicine, Sold by most 
the Original Makers. Worcester mists in "bottles, at 4s. each. Wholesale 
Co., Agents, Worcester, | Old Change (formerly of 67, St. Paul's), London. 


‘Jan. 26, 1870. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


FILMER AND SON'S 
VARIOUS NEW AND BEAUTIFOL 


FABRICS FOR DRAWING, DINING- 
ROOM, AND LIBRARY. 
CURTAINS AND FURNITURE. Carpets of ov 


tion, and Interior Decorations ot all kiuds, Plans t 
estimates given free of any charge. 


31 and 32, Berners street, Oxford-street, W. 


desorip- 
en and 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
The especial excellence, delicious flavour, and 
* Invigorating qualities, of this new preparation, are due 
to the use of Caracas and other choice Goooas. 


[ 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
No more delicious, 


refreshing. nouriebin „ and wholesome beverage 
has ever been manufactured.“ — Morning Post. 


— — 


R Y’S CARACAS COCOA 
4% As an agreeable invigorator, refresher, 
and nourisher, it could not be too highly recommended to 
the general oommuvity.”—Civil Service Gazette, 


ROWN and GREEN“ KITCHEN 

RANGES, with Close or Upen Fire, Roast in Front, 

and are unsuryasred for economy, cleanliness, general con- 

venience. heating baths, and the prevention of smoky chim- 
neys. Prize Medals - London, Dublin, and Paris. 


London, 72, Bistopagate-street Within, and 447, West Strand. 


ALS.—LEA and CO,’S Hetton or Lambton 

Wal:’s-end, by screw steamers and railway, 2s. ; 
Hartlepool, 248.; Dost Wigan, 238. ; best Silkstone, 23:.; 
new Silkstone, a.; : Clay. cross. 288. and 2M. : Primrose, 
278. : Barnsley, As.; beat Derby, As.; Kitchen. 198. ; 
Cobbles, 16, 6d.; Hartley, 18s. ; Nuts, 16s. ; Tanfield Moor, 
20s.: small, 12s. Coke, 148. per 12 sacks. Net cash 
Delivered thoroughly screenea, Depot- Highbnrv and 
Highgate, N.: Kineslard, N. R.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kings- 
ſauel. road: Great Northern Railway Stations. King’s cross 
and Holloway; and 4 aud 5 Wharves, Kegent’s-park-basin. 
No Agente. 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
| COM PAN Y.—Best Coals. only.—Cash, 268. G. J. C. and 
Co. sell no other than the best Wall’s-end Coala, which they im- 
port direct from the pits, both by son and rail. For domestio pur- 
poses, these coals are the cleanest, ihe most durable, and the 
cheapest in the end, whether for the dining room, for the 
drawing room, or for the kitchen. Vendors to Her M esty, 
H.R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R. H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh.—13, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 
Grosvenor Hotel) ; : Porfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; : 
sunderland Wharf, Peckham; Durham Wharf, Wande worth 
(Office, 108, High-street ) ; aleo at Brighton at ocal prices, 
Cavtion.—G. J. O. and Oo., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitled to use their n sme. 


Liebig Company's Extract of Meat. 


AMEIFRDAx EXHIBITION, 1869 
FIRST PRIZE, being anova the Gold Medal. Supplied 
to the British, French. Prussian, Russian, Italian, Dutch, and 
other Governments. One pint of fine flavoured Beef-tea at 
24d. Most convenient and economic *‘ stook.” 


CAUTION.—Only sort warranted genuine by the a 
Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine Jar 


Ask for Liebig nn rA and not for Licbig’s 


Coughs, Colds, Debility, &c. 


OEFLUND’S “LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of 
MALT,” a new dietetic preparation for all Pulmonary 
laints. Used at several Hospitals, and strongly recom- 

— ed by the Faculty. Bottles 18. d. each. All Chemists, 
Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, Edwards, Sanger, 
and Van Abbott, Invalid and Infant Dietetic c and Wine 
Merchant, 6, Princes-street, Cavendish-equare, W. 


INAHAWN’S LL WHISKY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 
The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY 
Prise Medal. It is pure, mild, meliow, 
wholetome. 
Sold in bottler 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
-don; by the agents in the cipal towns in England; on 
wholesale at 8, Great Win -street, London V. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky. 


MPERFECT DIGESTION and ASSIMI- 
LATION, CONSUMPTION and WASTING, 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIO EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. They 
are the only remedies yet known for effecting the digestion of 
Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea when taking it, while 
they aleo efficiently supply the place of the oil when the 
stomach cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by 
the published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price 2s. to 218. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


NOTE.—SAVORY and MOORE’S name and trade mark on 
each bottle. 


the Dublin 
ous, and very 


URE of ASTHMA, COUGHS, &c., ve Dr. 
LOCOCK’sS PULMON IC WAFERS, —From Mr. Old- 
ham, Chemist, Market- yee Wisbeach.— From the great 
quantity of your wafers I have sold, 1 bave had an excellent 
opportunity of witnessing their effects, and I have much plea- 
sure in being able to inform you that several obstinate cases of 
asthma and coughs have been somone cured by their use 
and, indeed, their eflicacy is general in diseases of the lungs ’ 
' To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for clearing 
and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 
Price 18. 14d. and 28. od. per Box. Id by all Druggists. 


”"AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — The 
LIVER is justly credited with being the cause of inany 
’ complaints. If inactive, or out of order, it becomes enlarged 
or irritated, producing Bilious Complaints, Jaundice, Sick- 
ness, Depression of Spirite, Irritability of Temper, &. If 
neglected, a series of what are called Liver Compiaints is pro- 
duced, that render liſe insupportable. Kaye's Worsdell’s Pills 
have been found of the greatest value iu ali disorders of the 
liver, restoring the organ to complete health, and renovating 
the system. Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at is, 14d., 28. Yd», and 48. 6d, 


ONOGRA MS. — The STATIONERY 
COMPANY’S CATA UE ger wa SPECIMENS of 
TION free. 


OGRAMB and cheap 
British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 13, 


Garrick-atreet, Covent-garden, London. 


MABRY MY THOUGHT.—The New 


Amusing, b 
rn * L 4 


“The ‘Patent A B C Despatch Box, price 10s, Gd. and 
e 
18 Fag | out (of the Shell), a new Christmas Present, price 

„ Tbe Fretful Porcupine,” price £2 5s., and bund of 
useful elegancies as preeevta from 8s, to 80 guineas, —JENNER 


and KN RWSTU G. Manufacturers to the Queen, 39, St. 
James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn-street. 


COUGH, THROAT, VOICE, 


PPS’'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
Soreness, Dryness, Tickling, Irritation, a Sample 
boxes, 6d. or ls. (post free) ; tins. 2e. Gd. and 8a, 


James Epps and Oo., Homaopathioc . — 2 Great 
Ruseell-street ; 170, Piccadilly; ; 43, Threadunesdle-street 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squille, are too often nvoked to 
give relief in Vonghs. Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
Instead of such failacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive orgaus. and 
thus inoreasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CRUSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lanoet,” 
says: —“ I have repeatediy observed how very rapidly and 
invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary Covsumption, aud | can, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it es a most valuable 


| adjunct to an other: ies strengthening treatment for this 
disease,” 


Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in XI. Od. 
4s. 6d., and lla. each. Sold wholesale and retail by Jas, N 


Crosby, Chemist, Scarborough. 


Eskel!, Su -Dentist, of 2 — i 
— 7 1 on tbe — th th 
e oe N vo a pissing to the m 

and 


ensure the greatest comfort ing, an 
a natural appearance which positively de . Kor 
tender gums, and where loose or sensitive teeth are intended 


others fail. Success guaranteed in every case. I 
specimens invited. Terms strictly moveiate, and 
in his treatise, ‘* Dental Mechanics and A 

explains his painless and inimitable system, free 


on application to Mr. Webb, 37, New Bond-street. 
tions free. 


n 
ly stated 
Sri alse 
y or 
49 


RU PTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRULS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is 
recommended for the following peculiarities and advantages; 
lsst. Facility of application; nd. Perfect freedom from 
liability to e or excoriate; 8rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, 4 night or day 
ith. It admits of every kind of exercise withou ¢ the a} ightest 
snoonvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 0 
observation. 
Wo do not i.esitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenously advise the use of it to all 


hose who stand in need of that that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from 
apparatus or trucs 9s on that which we have have the b 


satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church 


Recommended 15 the following eminent — ile 
Fergusson, Req S., Professor of 2 in 5 "a College, 
Surgeon to King's Hospital, &0. 


E. 
Surgeon to the tore 2 — Urdebc E Hospital; F. 
Bowman, Eeq., 8., 


Ataistant-Surgeon to 
Hospital ; T. Rite 


, Eeq., TR r 
Hospital; W. 8 „F. R. S., Bu tothe ea . 
Hospital; T. Blizard 1 Esq., F. to 


and the Truss 
2 — ey fail to tit) dan oy N17 by post on 
the circumference of the budy, two inches the 
the Manufacturer 
oy WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


. A. u bingle Truss, 168., 218., 268. 6d., and 318. 6d 
1 ae a Double Truss, 818. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d, 1 4 


* of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 522. Pos 
Post Office i to be made payable to John 


Office, Pi 7. 
NEW PATENT 


ELI STCK IN GS, KNEE-CAPS, &. 
— The materiabof which e are made is recommended 


10a 
tite Pos 


4 the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and ol 
and the best invention for iving 1 and a1 | Seale 
ieee in all cases of WEAK awe of the 
1 VARICOBE VEINS, SPRAINS a 40. It is 
in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an 
ae stocking. Pricq; 48. 6d., 78. 6d „ 10s., and 16s, each, 


\ORNS and BUNIONS.—A 8 
many years tormented with Corns, will be ha 
aflord others the information by which he obtain their 
complete removal jn a short period, without pain or ap 
jnconvenjence.— Forward address, on a stamped envelope, tp 


F. Kingston, Feq., Church- -atreet, Ware, Herts, 


burgh. 


1 Pocket — in ivory, silver mounted, 0 | 


) NQ’ f 
Doe. CHANNI — “WORKS ee or 


EETH.—MR. WEBB (late with Mr. A. 


to . this painless system will recommend iteelf pen oll 


— 


éd. : 
ohn White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 22 


ta the amount of 8,40 er 


Lenden: Tames Niabet and Oo. M. Bernore street, v. 


W ape ne ber . mith Portrait, 


8 
London: James Nisbet apd Oo, 21, Borners-street, W. 


Qe 


Just published, post 87 cloth, 


A SECUND SERIES ot SERMONS 


— at King’s 9. 
Hutu, B 


n 91, Bene ee, W. i 


111 — ͤů ——— 


Just published. emall crown vo Je. 6d., cloth. 
| ]‘HOUGHTS for those who are THOUGHT- 
FUL, By Bui, 


London ; James Nisbet and Qo, l. De- v. 


Just pnblished, small crown yd, Be, 6d,, cloth, 
A CHEAP EDITION. ‘of the SHEPHERD 


and HIS FLOOR; of Terael and the 
Sheep of His Pasture, By By the Ber Magpurr, D. D. 


London: debe and Oo u. nen ee. We 


"Now ready, Second Baition, ama! erowa 8v0, 64, de. 


[THE LORD'S PRAYER. Lectures by the 
Rev. Avotrpa SaPatn, B. A. 


London: James Niabet aud Oo, 21, Berners street, w. 
Works by Rev. THOMAS BINNEY. 


I. 7 


IS it POSSIBLE to MAKE cae BEST of 
BOTH WORLDS? a Book for Young Men. 


11. 
Small crown 8ve, Id. 64., doth, | 


FROM SEVENTEEN to THIRTY: the 
Town Life of a Youth from the Counatry—itse Trials, 


bo gaa a aud Advantages. Leseous from the Hlevory 
of Jogeph. * 
HT. + 


Small crown 8vo, 5s,, cloth, — * . 
ST. PAUL: his Life and Ministry ta the Close 
of his Third Missionary Journey. 
London: James Nisbet and Oo., Al. . ' 


9 1 


4 — * 7 in ae RT EY e bound in cloth, aod gilt 
800 pages, 8 be — Nenn ene 


ENTA 
7. RLEMENTARY. 
8. RI 


1 


1 THE ANTM ANIMAL IR KINGDOY (double voliitie), 2. 
x * Nr aal of the above called 


7 


ad of any Bookseller, 
Cassell, Patter, and Geipia, Lndgate-bill. Nd. 


Now ready, 


price 64 
THe BAPTIST: MAGAZINE for 


Janvary, 1870. 


pations of the ‘Bibi: the. Fer- Aged aa 


Boriptare H History—The Im of General Keewledge 
Sabbath sch 222 bb Robinson and Robert Hol, 
University Tee hort Notes — Memoir 


* — 1 
of Mra, Gray, of Briatel—Reviews—-Correspondence —Lutelli- 
gence, 
— punctual de'ivery of the 


In order .to AAI se send 7 1 


— 4 M 
Order , aud it will be for- 
wt 45 . NAI 4227 — 


Yates and Alexander, 7, 2 Chancery-lane. 


24. in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
ROOES end: MAGAZINES pesshened 0 69, Pater- 


— 


noster-row, 


PAROELS of 51. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
% Say Railway Station in in Bosined. 


w* | eck Sesletios, Gchools, and large buyers supplied on the 


wear BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, I. d. 


S and or PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and prio will requisite — the — png 


ene 
1 in the e Orne and a Accoun pane Ped . 5 


under The 2 es „ and 1607.“ kept in 
aot 8 a “iNT, 49, ela! 
— = Devine and zac and Sous 15 T e London - 


[HE . Lr — one and 
manufactur CHA K. 
eo gg cn — ae., rool) eon is added al —— 


Microscope of great power 7 — class definition, quite equal 
to others sold as ten times the Wonderful as it may 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


vpn. TODD'S VISIT TO CALIFORNIA. 

The Sunset Land; or, the Great Pacific 
Slope. By Jon Topp, D. D., Author ot The Student's 
Manual,” &c, This Day, price 5s., cloth. 


If, 
A NEW POEM, 
Iphigene. By Alexander Lauder. 
small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth, 
i. 
The World of Anecdote. By E. Paxton 
Hoop, One large Volume, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 700 pp. 


„A vast collection of historical and biographical reminis- 
cenoes o remarkable men, and of strange romances of real 
Ife.“ — Daily News. 


In 


Iv. 

Life of Daniel James Draper, lost in 
the London, January 11, 1864, With Chapters on the 
Aborivinee and Edavation in Victoria. By the Rev, Joan 
C. ons. Crown d, da, with Poctrait, 

v. 


THE @CUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


1. Councils, Ancient and Modern. By 


W. H. Reve, D.D., Author of “The History of the 
luguisition,” &. Price le. 6d. 
1 A's0, | 
2. TR CALS. of the FOUR, By Rev. V. Grat, FG.S,, 


Author of “Tue Young Man Netting Out in Life.” 
Price 4d, 
* 


Priest and Nun: a Story of Convent Life 
Nine Illustration. Crown 8vo, 78. ed. : 
„% An effectively-written American tale, founded on rea! life. 


and with a very epecial bearing on rareutal duty in these 
times of family decieusion to Pupery.”—RKeourd, 


VII. 


The Education of the Heart — Woman's 
KEST WORK. By Mrs. NMI. Aatbor of The Women 
of Kugland,“ &c. Fup, svo, 34. 6d 


Vin 


Tho Student's Handbook of Christian 
In or. By Rev, Dengamin Filo. New Edition, 
Crown Svo, 58. cloth. 

7 5 1x 


NEW WORK BY THE AUPHOR OF “ ECCE pus.“ 


A Homiletic Analysis of the Gospel ac- 
CORDING to MATTHEW. By Josern Panke, D D., 
Author of eee Deus,” 40. Witn an Introductory 
Neray on the Life of Jesus Obriet, considered as an Appeal 
to the Imagination. 8vo, 7s, 6d. cloth. 


x. 
St. Mark's Gospel: a New Translation, 
—— * and e * H. 
opwin, New College, Author o pocalypse of St. 
Juin,” d. Crown 8vo, 4s. Gd. cloth. , as 


Tu. 


Lectures on the First and Second Bpistles 
of PETER. By the Rev. Jogw Litiie, D. D., Author of 
% Lectures on the Edirties of Paul to the Thessalonian:s,’’ 
=. ‘With a Preface by Pair Scuarr, D. D. In 8vo, 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27. Paternoster-row. 


— 


TO TEACHERS. 
HODDER AN D STOUGHTON’S 
ELEMENTARY SOHOOL-BOOKS. 


„ The Publishers will be happy to forward each of the 
following as specimens, post-free, on receipt of half the 
published price, 
| * 


By the late B. B. Woo wan, F.. A., Queen's Librarian. 
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while 
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li 
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ade to do honour to those Nouconf orming wurthies of the 
hteenth century upon whom devo lved the grave responsi- 
bilities Which arose out of the moral victories of an earlier 
| . The reader will learn something of the patienco, 
courage, aud cheerfulness with which the Dissenters in the 

on the work of Christ—a work 
to the unexampled evangelistic 
| j present era. Dy a faithful examiuation of 
original manusoripts and other standard authorities, it has 
been sought to preserve accurate memories of the rapidly-die- 

sanctuaries of old London; and thus in some 

perpetuate the influences of those centres of religious 
The hook is circulated with the hops that it may 
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Ecclesziastical Affairs. 


DANGERS FROM DISESTABLIS H- 
MENT. 


A LeTTerR on Disestablishment, which we 
publish on another page, offers a curious illus- 
tration of the opinion of the Nonconformist 
intellect held by the Evangelical party in the 
Church of England, and of the methods 
esteemed the likeliest for operating on that 
intellect. When the Dean of Westminster 
wishes to frighten the Dissenters out of their 
political beliefs and enterprises, he draws the 
picture of a great number of Churches and 
parties, all fighting intemperately together like 
the combatants in an Irish row, and he tells 
them the only security against such a me lies 
in maintaining that union of Church and State 
which gives control over all manner of hier- 
archies to the Temporal Power. When the 
Oxford men wish to disgust us with our policy, 
they say they wish we only knew how our 
Liberal allies speak of us behind our backs, and 
how much we are hated by respectable people. 
When the Archbishop of Canterbury wishes to 
frighten the Nonconformists, he tells them that 
the country, once escaped from Parliamentary 
control over its orthodoxy, will rush violently 
down a steep place into an abyss of “ Unita- 
rianism” or infidelity. When the Archbishop 
of Dublin, or Lord Shaftesbury, or the Record 
wish to arrest the adherents of the Liberation 
Society, and to stay them in the prosecution of 
their schemes, they menace them with awful 
danger on the side of Romanism. They bring 
out the Great Red Dragon, with seven 
heads and ten horns, and set him roar- 


ing at the Dissenters, opening his flaming 


jaws, and gnashing his vast iron teeth, 
while they cry aloud—“ There, down that fright- 


ful throat, you will all go—all you Dissenters, | 


if you succeed in breaking down the Protestant 
Establishment of England.” Thus argues the 
gentleman whose “ Thoughts,” as he pleasantly 
terms his observations, have led us to this 
recital. The idea seems to be that one-third of 
the English clergy are already Romanisers, and 


t hat once disestablished, and set free with their 


life interests secured, they will achieve the 
Roman conquest of England and the destruction 
of the Dissenters. 

We, can assure our Evangelical friends and 
well-wishers that the Nonconformists are not 
likely to be seduced from their steadfast pur- 
pose by the exhibition of this Bogy. We think, 


— — 


moreover, we can suggest several reassuring 
considerations to the Evangelical party, and to 
all others who are concerned for our future 


80 | welfare. 


The evils wrought by Romanism, as by all 
other systems which have acted as persecutors 
in the name of religion, may be divided into 
two parts, the political and the spiritual. So 
far as the political mischief is concerned it has 
been brought about by that very alliance of 
Church and State which the Evangelical Party 
wishes to preserve. A general persecution of 


5 | Nonconformity by Romanists extending to the 


suppression of their public worship and the 
profession of their faith, could occur only when 
Romanism wielded all the forces of the State. 
When you have removed out of the reach 
of all parties the prize of power for 
which they formerly contended, you have 
reduced this danger toa minimum. Hierarchies 
are not very dangerous when you have clipped 
their wings, pared their talons, and drawn their 
teeth. The talons and teeth have mostly been 
supplied from the armoury of the State. When 
there is no further alliance between the two, 
when the State stands forth as the common 
Sovereign of all, of the weak as well as the 
strong, the only party armed with power, 
set for the common defence of all against all, 

you have brought society as nearly as possible 
into a permanent equilibrium. It is the perni- 
cious principle of ascendancy which is the cause 
of the mischief. Anglicans have been so long 
accustomed to this unjust ascendancy that they 
cannot eren think clearly of a state of 
things in which there shall be no ascendancy 
remaining. They continually speak as if 
a Protestant ascendancy would be succeeded 
by a Roman Catholic ascendancy. If Protes- 
tants do their duty there cannot possibly be 
such an issue. A policy which by its very terms 
deprives Romanism and all other religions of 
State aid, and which delivers the State iteelf 
from the pernicious influence of an Established 
Church, cannot result in arming Rome with a 
persecuting power. Every Church united 
with the State has persecuted its Dis- 
senters most cruelly, pre-eminently the 
Anglican, and our present endeavour is 
to put it out of the power of that or any other 
religious community to wield the arm of the 
State against its neighbours. If, then, one third 
of the English clergy are Romanisers in disguise, 
and are thirsting for the blood of the Noncon- 
formists, the safest plan would be to hasten the 
separation of Church and State, so that these 
furious zealots may not be tempted to 
persecute the unfortunate Dissenters. The only 
chance they will ever have of so doing is 
while the Establishment continues, and there- 
fore the sooner we put an end to this the 
better for the Evangelical party and for the 
seceders. 


If we add a few sentences on the -spiritual 
evils wrought by Romanism, it will be 


only to say that they will be most  effec- 


tually counteracted by a free and honest 
Protestantism. The experiment of an Estab- 
lished Protestantism has been now fairly 
tried, the result being a clergy of 
whom one third are Romanisers, and 
another third latitudinarians. Neither the 
strictness of verbal tests, nor the ingenuity of 
Tudor compromises, has prevented the cata- 
strophe which is before our eyes, and which 


4 


occasions the lamentations of the Evangelical E 
body. The Evangelical party themselves led 
the way in breaking down the fragile barrier of 
subscription. For generations they set at 
naught the literal meaning of the sacramental 
formularies, and at last when strong enough they 
obtained a legal decision from the Privy Council 
which gave a sort of public sanction to their proce- 
dure. The precedent was not lost upon others. 
The Broad Churchmen soon broke th inother 
directions the frail web of the stan and 
achieved a stiil greater triumph for the flag of 
“liberal Theology.” Mr. Voysey is the lateat 
monument of their valour and skill. The 
Romanising priests in their recent 

have but followed two bad examples set them 
by their predecessors in license, till at length 
clerical subscription in England has become 
the scandal of Christendom, and awaits the 


to remove it. The moral interests of 
England demand a speedy riddance of the 
baneful spectacle of three parties, wide as the 
poles asunder in thought and faith, alike sign- 
ing in their plain grammatical sense” the same 
atandards, under conditions which are nothing 
better than a legalised discipline in equivoca- 
tion. Let then the Evangelical party, the 
original offenders, lead the way towards a 
reconstitution of the national conscience, by 
assistin, in breaking up the political system 
which demands so fearful a sacrifice of clerival 
consistency. 


There needs be no fear for the intereste of any 
Protestantism worthy of the name when the 
Establishment is taken away. Let men 
return to the Christianity of the earliest age, 
and commend it to the world by a spirit 
answerable to its benignant aims, and there will 
be no reason to apprehend that the country 
will become a fiery furnace, in which the advo- 
cates of such a Christianity cannot live. The 
best friend of Papal Romanism is a fierce, 
malignant, hot-headed Protestant. The best 
friend of true Christianity is one who desires 
to do justice to all men, including the Ro- 
manists themselves. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 


Tue extent to which the theory of an Established 
Church in England has changed since the present 
Church was established is shown by the very re- 
markable paper which was read at Sion College last 
week by Sir John Coleridge. Our readers will find 
the substance of this paper in another colamn, and 
he will discover from it that, while it was considered 
at one period the mission of an Established Church 
to promote, or rather enforce, identity of religious 
thought, it is now considered that its mission is to 
promote diversity of religious thought. Sir Joha 
Coleridge, in an address characterised by great 
candour and by a most admirable spirit, pointedly 
stated that the old theory that the Church was es- 
tablished to teach religious truth bad, in practice, 
passed away, and could not now be vindicated. But 
what is the alternative? Tho speaker referred the 
alternative, to use his own language, to the course 
of events.“ He did not consciously adopt Pope's 
aphorism tbat Whatever is, is right, but he un- 
consciously adopted it. He believes in an Estab- 
lished Church, but the only Established Church that 
he believes in is one whose doctrines and forms shall 
be settled for us, from time to time, by Parlia- 
ment.“ We could hardly have supposed that Sir 
John Coleridge could have been driven to such a 


defence of the: Establishment principle. It will be 


hand of Parliamentary justice and honesty 
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Foundation principle of the Established Church is 


need not say that this punishment is inflicted to the 


Episeopaliau Churches are endeavouring by every 


‘faa Oil eéctions of the 


Catholics and Protestant Episcopalians, the in- 
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eon so . 
seen, however, how, in the second conclusion to 
which, as he stated, his principles led, he defined 


what a Church Establishment of the present age 
this defi is contained 


the country, and if 
be various, the Chur 
opinion.” , 
attention to 
that, to us, Sir John Coleridge seems to write, in 
every sentence, the doom of the Established Church 
in England. | 
A greater contrast to Sir John Ooleridge’s address 
could scarcely be imagined than that presented by 
the pr ings of the annual meeting of Evangelical 
clergy ‘at Islington last week. The chairman 
“@f this meeting, the Rev. Daniel Wilson, held that 
the — party were the only party who were 
‘efficiently and successfully carrying out the principles 
of the Established Church. The Rev. E. Garbett 
followed the chairman, and in reference to the 
dangerous tendencies of the times, remarked that 
reformation muat be accomplished, not by sermons or 
eee or the press, but by the direct contact of 
‘mind with mind. Now, is this a principle of the 
‘Established Church ? If it be not, is Mr. Garbett a 
odnststent member of the Evangelical party ? The 


that the best way of making men religious is not to 
‘bring mind into contact with mind, but to make an 
Actof Parliament to énforce conduct. “ Mind in con- 
‘tadt with mind ! Does Mr. Garbett forget the 
ganons of his on Church? When the canons, which 
Mr. Garbett has solemnly promised to obey, were 
made, a man was punished for having a mind. We 


present day; not in the old manner, by formal excom- 
2 of bell and candle, but by the still more 
ective excommunication of social ostracism. 

We are not alone in our difficulty with respect to 
éducation. Our friends across the Pacific are fight- 
ig now, just the samo battle that we are about to 
‘fight. In New South Wales there is an unsectarian 
‘Pablio Schools Act in operation, which the sacer- 
dotal zealots of the Roman Oatholio and Protestant 


means % get bancelled. The Sydney correspondent 
of the Times thus sketches tho situation :— 


T 8 are intensely opposed to the 
vob Bihools hot hey feel that tts —— is to 
burch, to throw down the 
ian distinctions they would set up, and to dry up 
o streams of bitterness that emerge from a denomina- 
tional system of education, in which the religious ani- 
i adult form a large part of the 
ction communicated by the schoolmaster to the 
‘Children ; and consequently they oppose it might and 
„ Iti¢ clearly inimical to the influence of the clergy, 
they know it, The Roman Catholic leity, when 

to themelves, and as a matter of experience, are in 
favour of national and secular instruction ; but what can 


they do, 1 iowa they do of the power of the 
Pret over o pen discipline of the next world, it be 
to leave at the last hour to face death 
Reena 
are 
ite 


@ prophylactic offices of the Church? The 
Ont ries are banded against this Act, 
etermined to effect its amendment, if not 
overthrow. Their aim, of course, is to act 

thr She sneatite es upon the Parliament for 
purpose; and the Protestant party, aware of the 
attempt to thrust the wheels of progress, make it 


essential that the members they support shall go to 
Partiauanl pledged to maintain the Public Schools Act 


rty, in ＋ 
ys fell to it. 


Treland, the laity, when left to themselves, are 
in favour of an unsectarian system; but in Roman 


herent love of priestly domination by the priests— 
not by the people—comes into contact with every 
liberal and patriotic endeavour. We have no fear of 
that love getting a predominant power in the 
colonies, for its strength is lessening even here. It 
is our business to see that it receives, on every legiti- 
mate occasion, a blow that may assist in its extermi- 
nation. Priestly domination has been the power 
which has kept back Christianityland education and 
knowledge from the people, and it is time that it re- 
delved, in England at loast, its final overthrow. 

We are rejoiced to learn, from the Methodist 
Recorder, that the description which Mr. Forster 
recently gave of the state of feeling which he be- 
lieved to exist in the nation upon the education 


— 


i i i en. i iall; he knew how 
dist body, in which men are not so wedded to one | debt which they owed to Mr. Miall ; 
particular way of establishing an efficient system of he had toiled in times different from these: and he 


national elementary education that they would 
» prefer that it should not be 


allow themsel 
reached rather 


* 


was not sure even now whether the measures which 
had been carried during the last session of Parlia- 
ment had not almost be@f an astonishment to him. 
As Church- rates one, 0 the Irish Church had 
trusted and believed that it 
s the ch Establishment 
cheers) and also the Church 


* hovént fh Scotland, 2 was — to ey 
| Gere, (Cheers). These measures might be carried, 
3d the belie soon; and he ned to think 


that the strong arm of the Liberation Society would 


been repealed, or have they not? What are the | not be needed so much as it had been—(Hear, hear) — 
trust-deeds — what the — of Methodist for public opinion was ripening on this question ; 


day-schools? Are they not as sectarian and deno- 
minational as anything can be? There they are, 
and until they are repealed or cancelled our Metho- 
dist contemporaries have no right to fling a stone at 
any denominational Romanist. The Romanist is 
doing what the Wesleyan has done—the best, not for 
the nation, bat for his sect. 

It has already been stated, in some journals, that a 
new Burials Bill will be brought into Parliament 
next Session. Mr. G. Hadfield, with advancing age, 
has been glad to relinquish the conduct of a measure 
which will demand much time and attention, to a 
younger member of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan will, therefore, with his consent, 
take it in charge. The details of the Bill are, we 
believe, not yet fully settled, and it would be prema- 
ture to put them before the public. We can say, 
however, that, being, as it will be, a national and 
unsectarian measure, it islikely to receive the hearty 
support of all Nonconformist bodivs. 


MR. MIALL, M.P., ON THE LIBERATION 
MOVEMENT. 


On Thursday evening, Mr. Miall, M. P., addressed 
a public mecting held in the Public Hall, Rochdale, 
in connection with the Rochdale Young Men’s Auxi- 
liary to the Liberation Society. Mr. James Ash- 
worth, the president of the auxiliary, was in the 
chair, and among the gentlemen on the platform 
were Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P., the Mayor (Mr. 
Willans), Mr. Thomas Bright, Mr. John Petrie and 
others, The hall was crowded to overflowing, and 


Mr. Miall upon entering met with an enthusiastic 
reception. 

The Cuatrman said he hailed with pride and delight 
—and he had no doubt he expressed the feeling of the 
meeting —the presence of the member for Bradford— 
(cheers) —once their own honoured representative 
(loud cheers) —-and undoubtedly the foremost cham- 
pion of the principles of the Liberation Society. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Miall had spent the best part of his 
life in the cause of civil and religious freedom, and 
had not toiled fruitlessly. By his pen and his voice 
he had done much to instruct the people in the prin- 
ciples of his cause; and it had been permitted to 
him to take part in the first great legislative enact- 
ment accomplishing the important purposes and 
objects of his life. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. S. Caapman (Baptist) moved 

That this meeting congratulates Mr. Miall upon his return 
to Parliament, regards with unmingled satisfaction his pre- 
sence in the House of Commons, and trusts that he may be 
long apared to exert his great influence in promoting the 
objects of the Liberation Society. 

He said they were glad to congratulate Mr. Miall, 
although it was congratulating him upon a large 
increase of work to a man who was already hard 
worked, and a considerable increase of responsibility 
to a man who never treated any responsibility lightly. 
It was congratulating him upon a long series of late 
hours, of heavy labour, and constant anxiety ; and 
yet there was one consideration that outweighed all 
these, and they did heartily congratulate Mr. Miall, 
because they believed that in his return to Parlia- 
ment he entered upon that stage which was the best 
in the world for the prosecution of those labours to 
which he had devoted nearly the whole of his life. 
(Cheers.) It seemed to him, also, that the electors 
ofRochdale were very much to be congratulated upon 
the fact that Mr. Miall was now member for Brad- 
ford. (Hear, hear.) Much as they rejoiced in hatin 
for their representative such a champion of civil — 
religious liberty as Mr. Potter, yet in conversation 
with many electors and non-electors he had been con- 
tinually reminded that there had been just one little 
drop of bitterness in their full cup of rejoicing whon 
they had thought of the t, and remembered that 
Mr. Miall had no seat in Parliamert. But now that 
Mr. Miall had been returned as member for Bradford 
they could very well congratulate the electors of 
Rochdale and tho electors of Bradford together in 
that they had as their representatives in Parliament 
two of the foremost champions of civil and religious 
liberty that the world contained. (Cheers.) Mr. 
Joun Petrie seconded the motion. 

Mr. T. B. Porter, M. P., supported the motion, 
and said the return of Mr. Miall had not been a 
matter of congratulation to the electors of Bradford 
and Rochdale merely, but it had been a matter of 
congratulation to the House of Commons itself. 
(Cheers.) He had frequently heard the opinion ex- 
pressed ‘n that House, by men holding very different 
views, that without Mr. Miall, the representative 


question,“ is undoubtedly, applicable to the Metho- 


man of Nonconformity, in that House, the House 
was not complete. (Cheers.) He knew full well the 


and he was very much mistaken if a large number 
in the Church itself did not recognise the fact that it 
was to the interest of the Church to be separated from 
the State. As to Mr. Miall, he could only regret 
that he occupied the — which that gentleman 
once occupied, and he believed the people of Rochdale 
had made but a poor exchange. (Cheers.) 

The motion having been unanimously adopted, 

Mr. Mratu, M. P., rose to respond, and was re- 
ceived with loud and prolonged cheering. The hon. 
gentleman said: It is now very nearly thirteen 
years ago since I took my departure from the rail- 
way-station at Rochdale as a rejected candidate— 
(„ Hear, hear,“ and laughter),—rejected, I thought at 
the time, and I have not since altered my opinion, 
not by the free choice of the constituency as it then 
existed—(cheers)—but in consequence, perhaps, of an 
accidental misunderstanding of parties here, and 
partly in consequence of a tolerably free use, by 
somebody—(Hear, hear)—of the power of the purse. 
(Cheers.) J have never been into this town since; 
but I am delighted again to be amongst old friends. 
(Cheers.) All the general features of this hall, and, 
I may say, of thie audience, seem to be familiar to 
me; and, although I cannot say that 1 have come 
home again, still I have come where I feel at home. 
(Cheers.) I cannot help remembering that, through 
what I call my accidental separation from the con- 
stituency at Rochdale, you wero represented by one 
of the foremost men of the age, the late Richard 
Cobden—-(Hear, hear); and following him, and up 
to the present time, you are and have been repre- 
sented by a reformer than whom there is no one that 
I know who is more thorough, earnest, sincere, and 
energetic in carrying out the professions which he 
makes. (Cheers. I have come to you by the invi- 
tation of a committee—I hardly know what com- 
mittee—but a committee that gave me, at all events, 
an excuse for coming—(Hear, hear) ;—and I wanted 
to come (Oheers, anda voice: We're proud to see 
you.“) I wanted to have a word or two with you 
upon themes in which I think we are all of us equally 
interested ; and I wanted, if possible, to show, that on 
my part there was not only no feeling against the 
constituency of Rochdale for the little accident that 
had occurred, but, on the contrary, that now that I 
have obtained, as it were, a permanent settlement 
elsewhere—(Hear, hear)—I can look back upon pas 
scenes and past] associations without the slightest 
feeling of irritation, and with an earnest desire once 
more, metaphorically, to shake hands with you and 
greet you in the name of liberty and truth. (Cheers. 
Because the Rochdale constituency—and I say it in 
the presence of your member—is a constituency to 
have represented which I feel to be a ground of 
honest pride—(Hear, hear) —and, for any man, what- 
ever may be his powers, to represent that consti- 
tuency in the House of Commons, I think it may be 
to him a source of the deepest satisfaction, as I am 
sure that if he only does his duty honestly to his 
constituency, his vonstituency will always most 
honestly do their duty in regard te him. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and cheers.) I have to speak to you upon an 
old topic—a topic upon which I despair of casting 
any new light; but if you please we will have a 
| few moments’ communion one with another, upon 
j Subjects that are, I hope, equally interesting to us 

all, and I will endeavour, through your medium, to 
speak to the public mind upon matters that are 
coming before the Legislature for decision within a 
few years, in such a way as, if they will but listen, 
will, I think, in some measure, tend to obviate those 
prejudices with which they have hitherto approached 
those subjects, and prove to them that the course we 
are taking, if not the very best course that can be 
taken for them and for ourselves, is at all events a 
curse which has been dictated by motives of the 
highest honour and the sincerest charity to all 
men. (Hear, hear.) Now the resolution to which 
you have just given your assent expresses thé 
trust that I may be long spared to exert my 
influence in promoting the principles of the 
Liberation Society. I am almost sorry that the re- 
solution was cast in that shape. It has an appearance 
of technicality that I should like to have seen it 
divested of. As far as the Liberation Society is con- 
cerned, don’t let me be misunderstood for one mo- 
ment. There have been members of Parliament who 
have ridden into their place by the influence of the 
Liberation Society who are ashamed of the name of 
| that society as soon as they obtain the point which 
they had aimed at. (Hear, hear.) I am not one of 

‘ I am by no means ashamed of 17 

connection with the Liberation Society—no more 
than I should be ashamed of my connection with 
my son. (Hear, hear.) I was, if I may so say, 
the founder of the Liberation Society. (Hear, 
hear.) I have worked it from the beginning 
until now—(Hear, hear)—and I have no reason 
whatever to complain of the instrumentality of that 
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association as an inadequate expression of the wishes 
and the power that we can bring to bear upon the 
objects that it contemplates ; but it is not the Libera- 
tion Society as a society, it is the principle of religious 
uality as a principle that Icareabout. (Hear, hear.) 
15 that is diffused over the whole kingdom, the machi - 
nery may be taken to pieces and cast to the winds as 
soon as possible for anything that I care. We do not 
wish, in fact, that there should be any necessity for the 
Liberation Society any longer than our wishes 
can extend to. In fact, we should be glad to-morrow 
if the Liberation Society were dead, supposin 
that its object were accomplished. (Hear, hear. 
Well, what is its object? 1 need hardly tell you. 
In the very plainest terms, it is this, that every 
man should pay in his temporal things for the 
2 instruction that he receives from other men 
at every man, in fact, should pay his own parson 
(Hear, hear.) Now thattis the simple object of the 
Liberation Society,—that no man should be forced 
to pay any other man's parson, and that no Church 
ehould be maintained by national funds, becanse 
national funds are contributed to by the whole 
nation, but those who belong to the Church Estab- 
lishment are only a part of the nation. In the name, 
therefore, of mere simple justice, we ask that no pay- 
ment should be demanded by tke State in support of 
religion, because it is impossible for the State to 
make that demand without either violating the prin- 
ciples of justice or trampling upon the sacredness of 
truth. (Hear, hear.) This isnot merely a theory; it 
is a practical matter of the highest importance. 
People sometimes ask me, What do you want? 
What is it that you do want? You have got rid of 
Church-rates; you have got rid of every species of 
persecution; you are placed, civilly epeaking, in a 
position of equality with other members of the 
nation; why is it that you want to overthrow that 
which has been a great instrument for good in this 
country ?’ Now, I don’t look at the matter precisely 
in that light; I should put it thus :— What is it that 
the nation wants ?— because, after all, the Established 
Church is an instrument used by the nation for 
national purposes. What is it that the nation wants 
that could not be better furnished without that 
instrument than with it? Is it religion that it 
wants? Well, but true religion can only be fur- 
nished by those who have religion, and who at- 
tempt to promote it from religious motives. The 
mere quartering down of men here, there, and 
every where else, according to the division of parishes, 
for the purpose of teaching the religion of the Gospel, 
is not the proper mode of accomplishing the end which 


we have in view, or which the nation has in view. 


There some persons who are vain enough to suppose 
that they are up to every kind of work, aud Parliament 
undoubtedly is vain enough to suppose that it can 
regulate to some extent even the religious interests 
of the kingdom. It can do nothing of the kind. It 
can create machinery, but it can put no spirit into 
that machinery—(Hear, hear); —it can locate parsons 
all over the country in beautiful proportion to the 
spiritual wants of the country; but, as the old pro- 
verb says, One man may take a horse to the trough, 
but a hundred can’t make him drink.” So it is with 
regard to religious influences. Any one power may 
arrange machinery, but no power can command the 
success which the mere arrangement of machinery 
is intended to promote. And the reason is that 
there is such a great difference betweea that which 
is temporal and that which is spiritual, that Parlia- 
ment is perfectly well qualified to do whatever is re- 
quired to be done for the expansion and extension 
and establishment of our civil position, but Parlia- 
ment cannot, nor can any compulsory method what- 
ever, succeed in establishing a religious machinery 
to convey religious influence unless the machinery 
itself originates in the influence which is given 
through it. Well, we do not believe in this. Now, 
look at Wales. I shall not point you to the case of 
Ireland, because Ireland is out of the question, 
happily. (Hear, hear.) Look at the history of 
Wales. There you have the Church of England 
established. I need hardly tell you who know the 
history of Wales that some eighty or ninety 
years ago the Principality was merged in the 
deepest moral and spiritual darkness. It had 
an Establishment, and the Establishment was 
asleep. It had an Establishment, and of what 
kind do you think it was? The ministers of 
that Establishment, and the bishops of that Estab- 
lishment, were sent to preside over flocks without 
even knowing the language of the country—(Hear, 
hear),—or being required to know the language; 
they never 1 they never read * in the 
language of the country; until some of the ministers 
themselves were so struck with the foul impiety of 
their occupying a position with which they were so 
tremendously trifling, that they acted almost as mis- 
sionaries in a savage and heathen land, and theso 
men, although they were in the Church, as soon as 
they began to show a proof of spiritual life and power 
in preaching to the people, and getting hold of their 
atiention—these very men were cast out of the 
Church as enemies of the Church. Well, what has 
been the consequence? The whole of Wales has 
been evangelised by the efforts of those who are not 
in the Establishment. (Hear, hear.) And do you 
know what that means? I will tell you: it means 
this. In the first place, there is less crime, probably, 
in Wales than in any other country of equal popula- 
tion. And, in the second place, there is more atten- 
tion to religious duties, and more interest in religious 
subjects, in Wales, though thgy are very poor people, 
and though they have not the benefit of preaching 
from the Establishment in their own tongue; — there 
is more real deep interest in religious ‘things in 
Wales than anywhere else. Why, the miners, who 
go down into the mines and eat their dinner there, 


and have an hour for doing it, almost always spend | 
their time during that dinner-hour in discussing the 
sermon which they have heard on the previous Sun- 
day. That has been done by the evangolising energy 
of those who are not ministers or members of the 
Establishment. In fact the Church of Wales consists 
of the 8 Wales, and nobody, or scarcely any - 
body else. The same state of things exists in Corn- 
wall. Yet people forsooth were found who talk about 
the Establishment being the poor man’s Church, 
forsooth. The support of the Church is furnished by 
national property, and generally speaking the poor 
man is excluded from the benefitof the Church. He 
does not go, to the church. He does not understand 
what is preached there. Nothing whatever is oon- 
ducted in such a way as to bring home the truths of 
the Gospel to the 1 man. It is an upper middle- 
class Church, and nobody pays anything for his 
religion there. If they were to leave each man to 
pay his own parson, without support on the part of 
the State, they would do him a great deal more good 
than harm. In the first place, he would have a deal 
mor&jiberty—(Hear, hear),—as was seen in the Irish 
Church, for no sooner was it disendowed than the 
laity went forward and took their places, and 
exercised all their influence and intelligence to con- 
trol the clerical party, who, supposing themselves 
to be the Church, had taken no notice whatever 
of the large body of the laity. If the same 
thing was done in this country, what would 
be the 1esu't? My belief is, that if they 
could only put the Church on its right footing— 
that is, put it upon its merits, let ite fortune be 
according to its exertions and its deserts—so far 
from what men call sects being at all benefited 
thereby, the sects, as sects, would be almost drained, 
because there would be a large accession of members 
in the Church of England. (Hear, hear.) It is not 
theologically that we differ from the Church of Eng- 
land. We only differ from it ecclesiastically, in its 
position of favouritism, and in its assuming to use 
the power of the State where the influence of reli- 
gion ought to be exelusively resorted to. Five years 
ago I could not have spoken in a very sanguine 
manner of the prospects of success. I should then 
have come to the conclusion that wo had at least 
fifty years’ work before us before we could tho- 
roughly accomplieh the end we had in view; but 
matters are now changing. We have been thirty 
ears engaged in seed-sowing over the length and 
Treadtd of the land; and up to the time that Mr. 
Gladstone came forward to clear from his path the 
Church-rate question, in order that he might take 
up the abolition of the Irish Church, we could not 
point to any visible result of progress. But all at 
once the obstacles gave way. Mr. Gladstone 
declared himself, I will not say a convert to 
the principles of the Liberation Society, but 
he was, at all events, an instrument for carry- 
ing into effect their objects; and the conversion of 
those who were antagonistic to them was marvellous. 
The rapidity with which men came over to their 
principles was all but miraculous. The whole tone 
of society became altered, showing that in point of 
fact society had been saturated beforehand with right 
influences and right principles ; and as soon as ever 
the mere superficial skin of society was torn aside, 
the real impulses, thoughts, and convictions of society 
came out and declared themselves unequivocally in 
favour of disendowment and disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. What difference is there in principle 
between the Irish Church and the English Church ? 
If it is unjust for a minority to establish their reli- 
gion over a majority, so itis unjust for a majority 
to establish their religion over a minority. Ik it is 
wrong for ten men to say to one man, You shall 
do this,” so it is wrong for one man to say to ten, 
„Mou shall do this.” In point of fact, a Church Esta- 
blishment is founded upon the consideration that the 
Government is the best judge of truth, and that the 
Government is armed with power by the Divine 
Being in order that it might exert that power on be- 
half of truth. I (Mr. Miall) contend that the 
power of truth is in itself; that it can only be 
spread by tho exertions of those who believe 
in it; that it is only by the lives, the cbarity, bene- 
volence, self-denial, faith and hope of those who 
have the truth that others can be brought within 
the range and influence of it; and that no law which 
says to a man, “ you shall believe,“ and far less any law 
which says to a man, you shall pay whether you be- 
lieve OO can really promote religious aims. 
(Appliuse.) And I believe that society has begun 
to see this. The general change of public opinion 
is wonderful since I was last in Rochdale. I can- 
not tell you exactly what course will be pursued in 
reference to these questions next session; but I sup- 
pose we shall have, in the first place, and that without 
much difficulty, the abolition of religious tests in the 
universities. (Applause.) Next, I hope a measure 
will be brought forward for the opening of church- 
yards to the ministrations of all persons. (Hear, 
hear.) The question as to the Established Church 
in Wales will also be brought forward and discussed, 
though probably it will not be settled next session. 
I believe that the whole tendency of affairs, all over 
the civilised globe, is towards the distinct sopara- 
tion of the temporal from the spiritual, at all events 
so far as institutions are concerned. In Spain, 
Austria, Italy, France, Roumania, and in almost every 
country in Western Europe, there is a great wave of 
intellectual force going on as it were over the mind 
of tho nations, and teaching thom that Christianity 
has hitherto been held by priestism as a means of 
slavery to the people, instead of a means of liberty 
and 4 00-4 that it is not Christianity that has 
failed—for the principles of Christianity were the prin- 


ciples of freedom—but that priestcraft and kingcraft 


have so manipulated Christian principles, truo and 


With Pro — — in 
the tendencies of minds in 


beautiful as — — as to make them the instruments 
to put the opinions of men under the influence—the 
restricting, misguiding, and depraving influence—of 
what we might call the sacerdotal spirit. r 
our favour, with 


on rion, wo may vary fury 


of the 


YOUNG MEN’S CONFERENCE AT BLOOMS- 
BURY CHAPEL. 


The London Young Men's Committe in Con- 
nection with the Liberation Society held the second 
conference of the nt season at Bloomsbury 
Chapel on the evening of Tuesday, January 18th, 
when, in the absence of the Rev. Dr. Brock, the 
chair was taken by Mr. S. R. Pattison. The Ouam - 
MAN briefly congratulated the young men of London 
on the great advance of public sentiment with regard 
to the connection between Church and State. He 
then explained the object of the presont meeting, and 
called on Mr. J. Firth Bottomley to open the con- 
ference by reading a paper on Church Establish- 
ments: how far are they consistent with Scripture, 
with reason, and with justice“ 

Mr. Botromiey commenced his address by a 
rapid review of the recent controversy on the 
subject of the Irish Church, and of the circum- 
stances that had led to the disestablishment 
and disendowment of that ancient institution. It 
was the advancing intelligence of the age that 
had precipitated the crisis. Gradually the mind 
cf a great nation had become inspired with the re- 
solve to shake itself free from a traditional polivy, 
and to bring ita national character and conduct more 
into accord with modern progress, and with the 
principles of reason and justice; and as one of the 
results of the Irish Church debate it would be founs 
that the vast wave of conviction had sapped to it 
very foundation the whole fabric of Church Estab- 
lishments. The — then glanced at the 
various arguments that were u in favour | 
of the union of Church and — In deal - 
ing with the proposition that a State-Church 
provided a religion for all, and that an Ee- 
tablishment was requisite to train the people in ro- 
ligion, he remarked that it could not be denied that 
State-Churchism had had a fair trial. But had it 
trained the people in vital religion? It was estab- 
lished in Ireland. Had it succeeded there? Had 
it succeeded in France, or in Spain, or in Italy? On 
the contrary, had it not fostered indifferentiem and 
infidelity? In answer to the objections that 
ministers would not be sustained without State 
support, he alluded to the case of Wales, where, 
though the people were comparatively poor, and were 
under the baleful shadow of an Establishment, no less 
a sum than 300,000/. was raised last year for the 
maintenance of teachers of religion; to the Free 
Church of Scotland, whose princely liberality was 
known to all the churches; to the energy put forth 
by the renovated Church in Ireland, to which with 
all sincerity he wished God-speed; and to the 
United States, where something like five millions 
sterling were annually subscribed for the 
sustentation of its ministers alone. To the 
assertion that it was the duty of a Govern- 
ment to provide religious instruction for the 
people, he replied, that if such an obligation did 
exist it existed everywhere. It was equally incident 
do the Government of England, of Spain, of Turkey 
and of Japan. According to this theory, in Euglan 
the Government provides a religion for its people, 
having the Thirty-nine Articles for ite text-book. In 
Spain, it decrees the believers in those articles to be 
heretics, and persecutes them for the greater glory 
of another faith, also righteously established. In 
Turkey, the Churches in England and S are ro- 
garded as equally false, and the religion of Mo- 
hammed is supported by the State; whilst in Japan, 
the faith of ull the three is utterly ignored, and 
believers neither in our Lord nor in Mohammed bow 
down to idols, the work of men's hands. But if it 
be the duty of a Government to establish religion, 
have we any safeguard that truth will be established ? 
Have we in our own members of Parliament any 
guarantee whatever for sound religious judgment? 
And have we not secn, in our own day, men of ir- 
religious life adjudicating on the doctrines of the 
English Church? We have not space to follow the 
lecturer in his argument on the essential difference 
between the Mosaic and the Christian dispensations, 
on the flourishing condition of the Church before its 
establishment by Constantine the Great, or on theevils 
that result to both the Church and the State from 
their ill-assorted union. He then enlarged upon the 
lack of discipline arising from the absence of autho- 
rity in the rulers of u Church supported by tho 
State. The will of the State is the only charter a 
bishop noed s, and, even when appointed, an 
English bishop has but very little real power. He 
is bound to ordain the nominee of the patron of a 
living, and, except in very flagrant cascs of miscon- 
duct or heresy, he cannot punish the offender. A 
prosecution may be carried through the Consistorial 


Court, the Court of Arches, and, finally, the Judi- 


cial Committee of the Privy Council, and may entail 
enormous expense, with perhaps a result of one 

ear’s suspension in case of misconduct, or a 
judgment in matters of doctrine that does not com- 
mand the respect of the majority of Churchmen. 
Besides, the advancement of a pastor largely depends 
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on his political ions, and the change that has 
3 — from its original condition of 


be indicated by the titles of its 

‘ or 1 
reotorus, OF 

being 


: too oflen, alas! to its fort. 

ow, all this infringes personal liberty, opens the 
door to persecution, and not only weakens the moral 
sensibility, but hinders the 
of the members of 


“ ineumbent, 


religious development 
the Church. Thus, under 

State-Churchism, men are compelled to sup- 
port the teachers of doctrines which they abhor, 
teachers who, if not aided by their own congrega- 
tions, ought to be willing to minister with their own 
hands unto their necessities. The heathen of Guiana 
and the Hindoos of India are taxed to support Eng- 
lish Churchmen, and for more than a thousand years 
lishmen have paid tithes to maintain a Church 

the faith of which has repeatedly been changed. 
Surely, pagan Rome was not more unjust when she 
taxed her colonies to support the worship of her false 


— And now the cry for separation may be heard 
the Establishment itself. The judgment of the 
Committee of the Privy Council in the Colenso and 
Mackonochie cases, and more recently the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Temple to the see of Exeter, have 
driven High Churchmen into a camp where we fear 
the truth of the principles we have been advocati 
would never have forced them. After fighting 
their lives, like the Archdeacon of Taunton, for the 
union, they seem to have suddenly come over to us, 
and to have discovered, as if it were a new truth, 
what intellectual Nonconformity, and profound 
thinkers, and historical students have been for cen- 
turies proclaiming. And is not this separation a 
thing to be hoped and wished and prayed for? Is it 
not true that while 1 on roligious 
unds are sanction by the State, the 
hurches cannot work harmoniously together ? that 
misconception and ill-will have been ongendered 
where all ought to be charity and peace? and that 
the life of the Church has been too much the life of 
the noisy disputant, and too little the life of the 
ist-like t? So long as the members of the 
household of faith live in discord, how shall Christian 
truth have free course and be glorified ? So long as 
Ohurchmen revile Dissent, so long as Dissent rails 
at the Church, so long must religious intelligence be 
slow and Christian progress tardy. May we not hope 
that a vital change in these things will be the issue 
of this great controversy ; that instead of giving time 
and talent to the epread of sectarian views and the 
promotion of sectional interests, Christian men may 
unitedly devote themselves to the general advance- 
ment of the whole Church of Christ: that Church in 
which varying creeds and differing sects should be 


as waves, mo — the surface only, of the great ocean 


of doctrinal ef? Surely, if such a result were 
achieved, we might fairly hope to see the universal 
Ohurch—p from the superstitions of the past, 
and cleared from the mists of the present—-present 
herself in a holier guise to an expectant world; come 
forth pure and undefiled as a bride adorned for her 
husband, and realise the magnificent destiny mirrored 
by the wisest of the men of old, when he said, Thy 
going forth shall be as the morning: thou art 

ir as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as 
an army with banners! 


The Cuatnman then invited full and free expression 
of opinion on the subject of discussion, and a gentle- 
man in the body of the room opened the debate by 

, that though he was not a Dissenter, he had 
no objection to the separation of the Church from 
the State. He did not think the Church would 
lose by disestablishment, but he was not quite sure 
that Dissent would While expressing the gra- 
tification he bad with the leoturer’s able and 
exhaustive treatment of the question, he felt bound 
to say that he could not agree with him in the high 
eulogiam he had passed upon the institutions of 
America. Rowdyism and Catholicism to a la 
extent prevailed, nor did he think that the religious 
life of the United States was such as to commend the 
Free Church principle. He also thought that the 
Establishment afforded greater facilities for the stud 
of Divinity than were 


resented by the Churches 
unconnected with the 


tate; and that our sacred 
literature had been — enriched by the pro- 
founder learning of the ministers of the Church of 
— — In conclusion, he advised the members of 
the Liberation Society to discuss this question less in 
the character of Dissenters, and more in the cha- 
racter of Englishmen. 


A GemTLeman, whose name we did not catch, ob- 
that though he was once a Churchman, he 
was now a Dissenter; but he did not approve of 
meddling with the Church. The members of the Es- 
tablishment should be allowed to settle their own dis- 
ates and manage their own affairs. The inter- 
erence of Dissenters created a spirit of antagonism, 
which prevented both ministers and people from 
„ together with unity and harmony for the 
promotion of common objects of a Christian cha- 
racter; and these dissensions acted prejudicially upon 
the minds of those whom both alike desired to profit 
and to save. To these objections, 

Mr. H. M. Bompas urged that it would be wrong for 
him, as a citizen, to give his sanction to injustice in any 
of our social institutions; that if he thought the na- 
tional establishment of any sect was an infringement 
of the principles of justice, he was bound by the most 
solemn obligations to protest against it, and to exercise 
hie power as a member of the State in voting for 
those representatives who would carry out his strong 
convictions in removing one of the most flagrant 
evils in connection with the Church. Besides, he 
felt on higher grounds that the system of State ap- 


It was obvious that a ver 


tment of the ministers, and State authority in 
— ing on the doctrines of the Church, was so ano- 
malous as to beindefensible. In no other 1 
of the Government would such 1 state of ge be 
tolerated for a moment. What should we think of 
selecting our statesmen, our judges, or our officers in 
the army or navy on the principle adopted in the 
constitution of the Privy Council? The greater 
number of the members of the Judicial Committee 
were lawyers, not divines; they had no special apti- 
tude for the decision of matters of belief; and it was 
impossible that earnest members of the Church could 
accept their judgments with confidence or with re- 
spect. But while the Church is supported by the 
State, the jurisdiction of the State is one of the con- 
ditions which are absolute if not inevitable. 

Mr. Joun TemP.eton then made some remarks with 
reference to the statement of a previous speaker, that 
“ rowdyism and Catholicism were increasing in Ame- 
rica, and proved by a statistical return lately pub- 
lished in the Liberator that the latter at least was 
incorrect; for instead of the Roman Catholic Church 
being the most numerous in the States, they num- 
bered only 1,404,437, while the Presbyterians were 
2,565,949, the Baptists 4,044,218, and the Methodists 
6,259,799. Looking, then, at the fact that about 
3,000,000 emigrants had gone from Ireland to the 
United States during the last twenty years, that the 
great majority of these were Roman Catholics, and 
allowing for the natural increase of — a number, 
it certainly did not appear that the Free-Church 
principle could be justly charged with favouring the 
increase of Catholicism. Mr. Templeton then re- 
ferred to the disestablishment of the Church in 
Jamaica, and moved the following resolution :— 


That this meeting halle with the liveliest satisfaction the 
announcement recently received from Jamaica that the (o- 
vernor had on the 10th December informed the Legislative 
Council that it was not the intention of the Government to 

the renewal of the Clergy Act on its expiry at the end 
of the year, nor any substitutionary scheme of State aid to 
religion in that island aud congratulates the Noncouformists 
of Jamaica on the success of their firm resistauce to all at- 
tem pte at concurrent endowment, 


This was briefly seconded by the Rev. B. Crtrronp, 
and carried unanimously. The usual votes of thanks 
to the Chairman and the lecturer brought this most 
interesting of the West-end conferences to a success- 
ful termination. 


LIMITS OF FREE INQUIRY IN THE 
ESTABLISHED CHUROH. 


A paper on this subject was read by the Solicitor- 
General at Sion College on Thursday week. Among 
those present were the Dean of Westminster, a 
large and influential body of the London clergy, 
Mr. Hobhouse, Q.C., Mr. Pearson, Q.C., the secretary 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and several 
Nonconformist ministers. No report of the pro- 
ceedings has appeared in the daily press, but the 
Inquirer gives the following outline of some of the 
prominent sentiments expressed in Sir J. D. Cole- 
ridge’s masterly paper :— 

“The extent,” he said, to which freedom of 
religious opinion should be, or must be, permitted in 
a National Church, was a matter which may be 
looked upon from different points of view. For 
himself, he was not a théologian, and he frankl 
confessed that he knew nothing of theology, although 
before now it had been his lot to address audiences 
on subjects not connected with his profession. 
Throughout his address the Solicitor-General dis- 
claimed pronouncing an opinion upon the questions 
which now divide the Church of England into 
opposing factions, although it was evident that 
he had stronger sympathies with the Liberal or 
latitudinarian section than with the High-Church 
party, under the influence of which he had been 
trained. The Established Church, he repeatedl 
said, is a political institution, established, created, 
and protected by law. The State has always 
asserted its right to control and claim ecclesi- 
astical property, and has, with undeviating 


rge and inflexible pertinacity, constantly given notice 


17 statute of mortmain to all its subjects, that 
if men give property by will to the Church it is given 
to the State, liable to State control and legislation. 
wide latitude of opinion 
was necessary to the Established Church as a political 
institution. Speaking broadly, and not forgetting 
the bodies of protestors from the earliest times, the 
Church and State before the Reformation were the 
same. The subjects of Queen Elizabeth, as a matter 
of fact, belonged to the Church of the Queen. The 
Thirty-nine Articles and the various revisions of the 
Prayer-book, although they bear witness to the con- 
troversies of the time, yet bear witness to the 
moderate views of the leading men of the Elizabethan 
period, The Articles were articles of peace. The 
various formularies, speaking a language not always 
consistent with each other, were purposely framed to 
include various elements of thought, although a large 
and respectable body became Nonconformists—un- 
fortunately for the Church and unfortunately tor 
themsclves. Two great schools of thought exist in 
the Church of England, both supported by great 
names, and both having much to say for them- 
selves, founded respectively upon the principle 
of authority and of freedom, each theory in its 
logical result destructive of the existence of 
the other. Yet it was the fact that both schools 
have co-existed from the earliest days of the Church 
of England, and each has attempted to eliminate the 
other, but has failed. The presence of both is essen- 


tial to the historical character of the Church of 


England, and the equipoise of these two schools of 
thought may be necessary to a national religion. 
This nation always had them, and the English Church 


is compelled by the nation to retain them both. It 
could not have been the National Church, representing 


the thought and feeling of the country, if it had not 
contained them. But the differences between those 
“ who worship Jesus Christ — we quots the Solicitor- 
General's own words—are greater now than in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A Church 
calling itself national must recognise this and widen 
its limits, and if it ceases to represent wide 
differences of opinion, it ceases to claim to be 
national. The old theory that the Church is 
established to teach religious truth, once largel 
acted upon, bas in practice away, an 
could not now be vindicated. Facts are too strofig 
for it. It logically involved persecution, because if 
it is the duty of the State to guard its subjects from 
error, the toleration of error must be wrong. The 
nal laws by which the Established Church in Ire- 
and had been supported were absolutely without any 
parallel; it was a shameful history; and it was a 
matter of congratulation that we had now done an 
act of simple justice and subverted the supremacy of 
that Church. These remarks, we may here state, 
were received with loud applause. Sir John Cole- 
ridge proceeded to combat the High-Church claim to 
authority grounded upon the appeal to the Primitive 
Church, and maintained that it was not easy to find 
any claim in history for this assumption. The 
course of events in this country pretty well dis 
of any such claims on the part of the Church of 
England. It was founded upon law, and as a tem- 
poral institution was absolutely dependent upon Par- 
liament. The Church Establishment was a provision 
made by Parliament for carrying throughout the 
country religious teaching, but what kind of religious 
teaching, what doctrines, what forms, what indi- 
vidual opinion may be allowed free scope, were con- 
trolled and settled for us by Parliament. The insti- 
tution is essentially created by Act of Parliament 
alone. The Judicial Committee of Privy Council, 
the ultimate court of appeal in ecclesiastical 
matters, was the natural result of this Parlia- 
mentary control, and the accidental presence of the 
bishops a misfortune, for they added no element of 
weight or authority. This remark was received with 
laughter and applause. The Court consists of judges 
ad hoc appointed by the Lord Chancellor, and its 
liability to be unfairly constituted was one of the 
evils which was a fair ground of complaint. All 
this, however, shows that the Church in the character 
of an Establishment is a national institution, like the 
Houses of Parliament, the Army and Navy, Municipal 
Corporations ; and that Parliament has the same right 
to deal with it as it has to deal with the other in- 
stitutions just named. It follows from this, that those 
who dissent from its formularies have as Englishmen 
an interest in it and a right to interfere with its 
constitution. If, for instance, Romanising practices 
me common among the clergy, and were oal - 
culated to become mischievous, outside the 
Church had as plain right as those inside to correct 
the evils of a great institution maintained by Parlia- 
ment and subject to its authority. What was done 
at the Reformation must if necessary be repeated, 
and not less so because the Church was governed 
by an assembly partly composed of Nonconformists. 


These principles lead to the following con- 
clusions :— 

“1. The Establishment is for the promotion of re- 
ligious teaching throughout the country. 


“2. When people belong to the Church only by a 
bare majority, when its formularies have become 
antiquated as maintaining opinions in one age which 
cease to be the opinions of another, when a whole 
class of questions has arisen on which the formularies 
are silent or really adverse, and opposed to the re- 
ligious feeling and intelligence of the country, the 
Church as an Establishment is in an entirely false 
and untenable position. This is the state of things 
in which we find ourselves in the present day, and 
it cannot possibly be continued, nor could the con- 
tinuance of such a state of things be desired. Sir John 
Coleridge frankly acknowledged that he could see no- 
thing in the Thirty-nine Articles, nor in the men holding 
them, which should give them an authority independent 
of the religious life and intelligence of the country. 
Many men are now reti ing from the Church on 
account of the burden of subscription, and many 
more, the bishops tell us, refuse to accept orders. A 
distinguished man, at a public meeting the other day, 
said that public morality suffered from the present 
mode of imposing ecclesiastical tests, which were no 
longer in harmony with men’s real thought. For his 
own part he desired to bring this system to an end, 
and return to a simpler, broader, and more primitive 
creed, a creed in substance allowing considerable 
differences in things not essential. A Church may 
and ought to have some broad and definite principle 
of common belief, expressing the true, devout religion 
of the nation, but infinitely various in matters not 
essential. And room must be found for this principle 
in the Church, or it must claim national support no 
longer. An Established Church in a free country 
must represent the religious opinion of the country ; 
and if religious opinion in that country is various, the 
Church must include great variety of opinion. The 
limits must be drawn much wider than many people 
are prepared to draw them. It is as certain as any- 
thing can be, that if the Church remains established 
it must be by the sacrifice of many of its present tests. 
The future is not all good unmixed with evil. To 
many minds there is a grandeur in a powerful autho- 
ritative Church which impresses the imagination, if 
it does not appeal to the reason. Some men would go 
out rather than have the Broad Church. All 
honour to them; but they must choose between the 
Establishment without its present tests, and disestab- 
lishment. This had been the resource of high-spirited 
men before now, and may be again, as it was with 
Roman Catholics, Nonconformists, Nonjurors, and 
Wesleyans. 
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essential truthe, which are the foundation of a man’s 


belief, thé life-blood. of hie religion. The 
auieh be taught by. oven} pre 4 
a 


as essential, and who multiply artifiicial bonds and 
tests, they it is who produce disunion, and not they 
who leave the Chureh for conscience’ sake. The 
3 of theological opinion as saving truth is a 
phase of Sacerdotalism. ‘Priests enforce what 
priests decree.’ The more we reflect, the more we 
shall feel inclined to go back to the short, simple, 
and primitive creed of the Apostles. It may seem 
that Christian faith has fallen on evil days, and 
that Christianity may be proved to be a delusion ; 
yet there is enough in the past history of our faith 
to show its unconquerable strength and permanent 
vitality, It is for us to disencumber it from forms 
which have sapped its power, to be ‘ fellow-workers 
with God’ in the Spirit for the Church of Christ, 
remembering how holy men of all creeds and 
churches have agreed in the central truths which 
are at the foundation of Christianity.” 

An interesting discussion followed, in which Dean 
Stanley took part. 


THE REOONSTRUCTION OF THE IRISH 
CHURCH, 


Another meeting of the lay and clerical delegates 
of the Dublin diocese, with the object of considering 
the V presi of Irish Church organisation, was held 
on Thursday, and the proceedings were much more 
harmonious than on former occasions. A large num- 
ber attended, including the Marquis of Drogheda, 
the Baron de Robeck, General Dunne, and the 
Archbishop of Dublin. A reconciliation between his 
Grace and the lay delegates was celebrated by general 
applause on the Archbishop entering the room. His 
Grace stated that the clergy had sent in a consider- 
able number of answers to the queries forwarded to 
them, under the sanction of the Archbishop, givin 
valuable information respecting their severa 
rishes. The purpose which brought them together 

s not anything in the way of interfering with 

future legislation, but the obtaining and sifting in- 
ormation, and making all arrangements that would 
be necessary for the diocese. 

Lord Drogheda was placed in the chair, and after 
some discussion on the appointment of parochial 
committees to assist in purely diocesan organisation, 
Mr. Lefroy, Q.C., remarked that they had precedents 
in the United States of America, the Church in 
Canada, and the Church in New Zealand, for the 
forming of parochial boards consisting exactly of the 
members whom Mr. Chamberlain had alluded to. 
In America the Church vestry consisted of six and 
dight. In New Zealand they were regulated in this 
way, the clergy and the churchwardens, and should 
not be less than three nor more than ten. It was 
most valuable to have a parochial board in each 
parish communicating with each diocese, alive to the 
individual interests of the parishioners in the great 
work of their Churcb—a board to keep that work 
alive amongst the parishioners. Parochial boards 
had a local interest, and they were likely to work 
assiduously for the good of their particular Ohurch, 
and at the same time communicate with the bod 
which would have the general interests of the Church 
in charge. In addition to the sub-committees, there 
should be formed in each parish a parochial body, 
consisting of the clergy, the parochial representa- 
tive or representatives, and the churchwardens. In 
that way they would have a body very much like 
what they had in America and New Zealand. They 
would have the churchwardens, the parochial repre- 
sentatives, and the clergy, which, in some parishes, 
would constitute a board of six—at least they would 
have two churchwardens, the clergyman and the 


parochial delegate. He thought these would be | be 


most valuable boards to have, and they would have 
them brought into existence at once. 

_ Sub-committees were then nominated for the pur- 
pose of collecting information, among other things, 
as to the “ trust funds of the Church in each parish 
or district.” The meeting then adjourned for a 
fortnight. 

It is understood that the standing committee, 
which is engaged in preparing a draught constitu- 
tion for the Church, has made considerable progress. 


THE ELECTION OF BISHOPS. 


At a meeting of the Church Institution, held 
on Wednesday evening in King’s College, Mr. 
J. G. Talbot, M. P., in the chair, the Very Rev. 
Dr. Goulburn, Dean of Norwich, read a paper 
on the election of bishops, and on the alterations 
he thought desirable. The chairman, in open- 
ing the proceedings, gave it as his opinion that at 
present the Church paid rather a high price for its 
connection with the Stute in allowing the State to 
elect bishops. Dean Goulburn, in the course of his 
paper, said he was disposed to consider this power of 
the Crown as, in principle, an authority delegated by 
the people to their ruler. To those who claimed for 
party the right to elect the bishops, he would say 
that none could more fitly represent the people than 
the Prime Minister, who in our constilytion was the 


stituted a Christian prince the nursing fath 
Church in his dominions. Nevertheless, he | 


it would be well to restore the 
of the chapter to exercise a check u 
Up to the time of Henry I. 


ate he th 
attaching to the 


frivolous objection being taken in the . He 
also posed to make the confirmation in Bow 
Church operative, and to give the decision of any 
difficulty there raised to the Primate and certain 
of the bisho The Rev. Mr. Buckley said he 
recollected the Hampden case, and in the late 
case in Bow Church they had gsined, what 
the Court of Queen’s Bench had refused in the 
former case, namely, the right to be heard. He was 
not for abolishing any of the existing regulations, 
but he hoped that by 
might be made real. The Right Hon. Sir John 
Pakington, M.P., moved a vote of thanke to the Ver 
Rev. Dean for his paper. He thought the Churot 
had been in some danger from the late appointment. 
It was a serious thing that eight bishops recorded 


their protost against the consecration of Dr. Temple. 
He with the suggestions of the paper, and 


thought the congé d'élire should be made a reality, or 
the farce should be done away with. Mr. Powell 
seconded the vote, which was passed 
The Standard agrees with Sir John Pakington 
the farce of the congé d dire should be got rid of, and 
that the power of election now nominally vested in 
the dean and chapter, should either be made real or 
withdrawn ther. It would have been far more 
decent and seemly that Dr. Temple should have taken 
possession of his see by virtue of an Order in Council 
or a certificate from Mr. Gladstone, than on the 
strength of a sham election, in which the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost had been invoked te endorse the fore- 
gone conclusion imposed upon the chapter by the will 
of the Minister in Downing-street. However the 
rights of the Church may fare, let us get rid of the 


sham and the blasphemy of the congé d’élire at any 
price. 


THE CECUMENIUAL COUNCIL. 


By letters from Rome, the Westminster Gazette 
(Archbishop Manning's organ) learns that 480 bis- 
hops have signed the address to his Holiness praying 
for the definition of infallibility. It is, however, con- 
sidered certain that the Pope will not accede to the 
request unless this number is very largely increased. 

Lhe special correspondent of the Times at Rome 
says: 

There are so many rumours abroad with regard to the 
movement for and against the dogma of infallibility that 
I must give a few lines on the matter. I believe myself 
able to vouch for the following information :—The 
infallibility movement has not at all been 
but the address has been retarded through some dit- 
ferences of opinion among its 2 The Spaniards, 
of all men in the world, have suddenly discovered that 
they understand the * infallibility in a less com - 

rebensive sense than Archbishop Manning, and have 

fawn up an address of their own, which they will sign 
as their particular petition, for Spaniards are stiff-necked 
besides being orthodox. It seems that they will insist 
on considering the episcopate to share in some degree 
in the fulness of the gift of infallibility. The addresses 
are, however, by no means given up, as some would have 
it, but are being signed, and are expected to be ready for 


y | presentation at the end of the week. On the other band, a 


counter-movement has set on foot, which bas taken 


a very serious and imposing shape. Cardinal Rauscher 
has distinguished himself by his spirit, Without 
entering into details which it is not necessary to give 
I can say that about 140 signatures are consi ered 
secured. The intention isto have addresses of different 
tongues, French, German, native, and English, all very 
nearly identical in terms, and quite so in substance. 
What is likely to have weight is the quality of tho 
subscriptions. Of Germans and Huugarians, there are 
expected to be not under fifty bishops, while all but 
three French archbishops have signed, he of Paris 

ing among the number. These addresses will be 
taken to the Pope by a deputation—but is he likely to 
receive it? 

The Bishop of Orleans is said to be satisfied with 
the assurances of the Pope on the subject of inful- 
libility. The Holy Father said he had convoked the 
Council from a belief that such a step was required 
by the state of the Church, and that he wished every 
bishop to express his opinions freely, and vote 
according to his conscience. After dismissing Mon- 
signor Dupanloup, the Holy Father received another 
bishop, who is a member of his household; and this 
prelate, on coming out, was asked if the Pope had 
spoken about Monsignor Dupanloup. He spoke of 
him plainly enough, answered the prelate, who 
belongs to the reactionary party: “he called him 
Judas.“ This, story was reported both to the Pope 
and Monsignor Dupanloup, and greatly incensed the 
Holy Futher, who declared the prelate had told a lie; 
and an officer was sent to tell him he must go and 
ask pardon of Monsignor Dupanloup before he ap- 
peared again at the Vatican. 

It is stated on the authority of a Berlin telegraphic 
agency that Cardinal Antonelli, in reply to a despatch 
from the French Government to its ambassador at 
Rome, declared that the Papal Government would 
hesitate at no steps necessary to secure the undis- 
puted rights of the Church. The cardinal is said to 
have added that no rupture between the Church and 
State was to be feared so long as the State allowed 
the Church the same freedom as it claims for itself. 

The Commission on Oriental Rites and Apostolic 
Missions is composed of the Bishops of Tyre, Smyrna, 


of the | Algiers, Mosul, Farzul, Adrianople, Tripoli, Tasso, 
ought | Southwark, Paphos, Raphoe, Nicopolis, Mardin, 
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Peter's on the Epiphany, and the recital of the Creed 


of Pius IV., in Which all the 700 bi joined the 
Holy Father, swearing on their knees 2 * 


adhere to that sacred profession yw N . : 


comprising the Creeds of Ni jonét | 
Trent. referred to the condition of the 
faithful to the Holy See as contrasted with 
others which have cast off that obedience, and 


the rl uf the former over the latter with re: 
spect to all high qualities and interests, social, 
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ha 1 tion—intelleotual and moral con- 


onl to 
‘fasion the ove! 


w of all sound princip!l d the 
annihilation even of those . 5 on which they 
had originally been raised. 


According to letters from Rome in the Gazette de 
France, the Pontifical guthorities have forbidden 
Mgr. Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans, to publish 
his reply to the address in favour of the new dogma 
of the infallibility of the Pope put forth by M. 
Deschamps and Archbishop Mann 

he Earl of Denb igh jo the. 
gette from Rome, oon & some of its 
dent’a reports as to incidents * 
Chamber.“ Some of the English 
ee i 

t the Zimes „ 80 far, na one ‘Ul | 
connected with the Council.” The Earl of Win 
chileea points to the remedy- the employment of 
an organised ataff of reporters.” 

The printed admonitions, signed by the Seorc- 
taries of the Council, were distributed on Saturday 
among the bishops, enjoining them to strict 
observance of V and the necessity of brevity in 
their discourses at the Council. ? | 

An “English Oatholie“ writes to the Dimes to 
say, * Papal infallibility shonld be decreed, 
the following would have to be the recognised prin- 
ciples of Bomanists with regard to heretics. Of 
course all heretics ought to be burned alive, But 
forther, it must be maintained that children ond 
friends axe bound to inquire into the secret belief 
of their parents and companions, and @ehounds 
them if heretical. ta heretic is an outlaw, — 
he has no claim to justice, that all con , 
him are null and void'that no debts to him 

id, no oaths made to him are to be kept, and that 

is incapacity taints all his acts, renders his children 
incapable like himself, and makes all his deeda, 
judgments, and contracts void, even though the 
‘avoidance of the same should be injurious to a true 
believer. That the slave-trade and slavery are insti- 
tutions which should be ig A provided that the 
slaves are cither heretics or favourers of heretics, or 


persons who have held commerce and communioa- 
tion with them.“ 


The Warrington Guardian announces that Dr. 
Massingham declines the bishopric of Sierra Leone. 

Tue Srare-aip Question Ix Victrorta.—The 
Legislative Council has thrown out, by large majori- 
ties and with little discussion, the bill for the aboli- 
tion of State-aid to religion. 

CLERGYMEN IN THE Hos or Lorps.—In the en- 
suing Parliamentary session, besides the twenty -four 
bishops, there will be nine clerical peers entitled to 
seats, viz., the Eurls of Carlisle and Buckingham- 
shire, Lords Saye and Sele, Scarsdale, Dynevor, 
Auckland, Brodrick, O'Neill, and Buckhurst, 

Cuvrcu Reronm.—lIt is said that a movement for 
the reform of the Church from within, with 6 
reference to the exercise of the functions of the Epis. 
copate and to the administration and division of 
dioceses, has been set on foot by some of the Broad 
Church leaders in London. ; : 

Srrenctu or THE EVLANOELICAL Ciency.—It was 
stated on Tuesday by Mr. barne, of Faringdor, that 


of the 18,000 clergymen in the Church of England, . 


6,000 were probably men of Evangelical prin 


i ciples, 
and, as the computation is on actual 2 
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ace that the election of Bishop Temple would 


Ruronm or tas Lecrroxany.—As the result of 
last Wednesday’s meeting in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
the Ritaal Commission sent its report on the 
Lectionary to the Queen. According to the Record, 
the recommendations of the commission are that “the 
Lessons from the A which for Sainte’-days 

-six, should be reduced to four ; but 
forty should be still retained 


series of Lessons for Evensong on Sundays is pro- 
vided, so that they may be either as alternative 
lessons at the second servine, or at the third service, 
if thought desirable. It is mentioned that forty 
meotings were occupied in arriving at these conclu- 
sions, but the time that each meeting lasted is 
not mentioned, nor the number of members who 
attended.” According to the above alterations of the 
Lectionary, the Gospels and the Acts are to be read 
once in the year at Evening Prayer, and the Revela- 
tion in Advent. The Books of Chronicles are also to 
be admitted into the new Lectionary, and the divi- 
sions of chapters are not always to be followed. 

er—inatead of the words morning and even- 
ing prayer,” as contained in the Order prefixed to 
the yer-book, the Romish terms “ matins” and 
*‘evensong ”’ are to be used. 


Pastoral or THE BisHor or GLOUCESTER AND 
Bristot.—The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has 
just issued a second annual pastoral address, review- 
ng the events of the a and of his diocese 
during the past year. right rev. prelate re- 
marked that the question of cathedral reform will be 
brought forward sooner or later. It would be well 
then, for those who revere those institutions, and 
would gladly promote their efficiency, to be forward 
with tober counsels, and, considering the rapid move- 
ments of events, to be timely wise. The question of 
Church discipline must come very soon under con- 
sideration. In regard of the inorease of the episco- 
— a very important step has been taken by the 

overnment in sanctioning the appointment of a 
suffragan for the see of Lincoln. The more we con- 
sider that question,” says the Bishop, the more we 
seem led or driven only to one conclusion—a few 
more bishops, and for that pu a redistribution 


of the present episcopal funds, or (less nS 
© 


utilisation of a portion of the capitular funds. 
nature of the times seems to preclude the expectation 
of any very decided legislative action on the subject 
of ritual, That we shall have a ‘revised Lectionary, 
and that a few cautious modifications of some of our 
rubrics, especially in the direction of shorter services, 
will be n seems highly probable. 
But more than this will not be very likely to secure 
the sanction of the Legislature.” 
Tun Proszcution or tHe Rev, C. Vorsry.— 
It is officially announced that the hearing of the 
l of the Rev. C. Voysey against the decision of 
Chancellor of the diocese of York, condemning 
him on a charge of heresy, which was appointed to 
be heard before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Qouncil, on Wednesday, the 2od of February, has 
been and will not now take place 
the present sittings. The cause of the delay is a 
somewhat curious one. The Act of Parliament re- 
quires the presence in the Council for the hearing of 
such an of either the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the * of York, or the Bishop of 
London; none of the other bishops being Privy 
Councillors. The case was heard, in its preliminary 
atages, before Sir Travers Twies, the Chancellor of 
the diocese of London, which disqualifies the Bishop 
of London from sitting; then it went before the 
Chancellor of the Archbishop of York, which excludes 
his Grace from sitting. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is alone legally competent, and he is at present 
e lness, to take his ap at the 
Council. No further step, therefore, can be taken in 
the matter until the Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
covers, or some takes in either the dio- 
dose of York or in that of London. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Voysey, through this accident, remains 3 
4 his living is served by the Rev. W. C. Bellhouse, 
bead - master of Tadcaster School, who has been 
nominated by the Archbishop of York for that pur - 


Tas Evanoeticat Aturance.—The Council of the 
Evangelical Allianco were last Wednesday occupied 
for several hours in discussing whether, with his 

ublished views of future punishment, the Rev. T. 
R. Birks, well known as a religious writer and oom - 
mentator, could be properly allowed to continue a 
member of the Alliance; and the debate was, after 
all, adjourned. Mr. Birks has resigned the position 
which he held upon the Oouncil and as Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Alliance.— Bnglish Independent. It seems 
that the demand for the expulsion of Me. Birks arose 
out of his alleged rejection of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and of the “finality and irreversibility 
of the last judgment.” “Seux” states in the Record 
that it was proved by those who had conversed and 
corresponded with Mr. Birks, as well as hy reference 
to his publishod writings, that he supported and be- 
lieved to the fullest extent the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and the finality and irreversibility of 
the last judgmont, but he inferred from many Scrip- 


tures that coincident with and — with that 


— — 


Ys 

its eternal continuance alone.” I er 

that the resolution was withdrawn in deference to 

the general wish of the numerous body of members 
sent, and that adignified and temperateamendment 

was very generally approved, which is to be brought 

forward for final consideration in February. 


Tun New Bisnor or Sr. AsArRH.—It is stated that 
Mr. Gladstone has conferred the Bishopric of St. 
Asaph, vacant by the resignation of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Short, upon the Vory Rev. William Basil Jones, 
M.A., Archdeacon and Prebendary of York, and 
vicar of Bishopsthorpe. The Bishop-designate, who 
is a Welshman, was educated at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, where he took his B.A. degree in 1844, being 
second class in classics. He became Michel Fellow of 
Queen's College in 1848, and was classical moderator 
in 1856, 1857, and 1860, and select preacher in 
1860-62. He was for some time incumbent of 
Hasley, and shortly after the accession of the present 
archbishop to the see he advanced Mr. Jones to the 
principal archdeaconry of his diocese. He is the 
author of Vest of the Gael in Gwynedd,“ The 
History and Antiquities of St. David's, An In- 

airy fate the History of Certain Terms of Celtic 

thnology,” Notes on the C%dipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles,” The Responsibility of Man to the Law 
of God,” and many other works. He is a magistrate 
of Oardiganshire. The new bishop belongs to the 
Evangelical party in the Church, but is by no means 
an extreme party man. [The Record denies that 
Archdeacon Jones is an Evangelical clergyman. He 
is moderate High Church. Our contemporary adds: 
—“ It was generally said that Mr. Gladstone would 
not deny to the Welsh a man of decided Evangelical 
principles; but his alleged aversion to this section 
of the Church has been so consistent and uninter- 
rupted, that, out of eight mitres, not one has been 
— to a decided Evangelical. Romanising ten- 

encies are no obstacle to preferment, but rather the 
contrary, nor yet rampant Latitudinarianism.” | 


Curtstran Procress Auoxosr IxDbfAN Princes.— 
The Rev. R. G. Wilder, writing to the American 
Presbyterian, Philadelphia, mentions, as one of the 
most hopoful signs in India, the increasing intelli- 
gence of many of the princes. Thus the Rajah of 
Jeypore employs a missionary to superintend his 
medical and educational departments, giving him a 
position of the highest importance and influence 
under his Government, and welcoming and support- 
ing a young lady from our Women's Union Mis- 
sionary Society to teach the ladies of his palace and 
the girls of his capital, The Prince of Jamkhandi 
is a well-educated man, and so far in advance of the 
priests and people around him, that, when the first 
instance of the remarriage of a Brahmin widow 
occurred recently in Bombay, this chief instantly 
marked his sense of the propriety and importance of 
the reform by sending 1,000 rupees to the bride and 
bridegroom as a 1 gift. The Maharajah of 
Kolapore, a well-educated, intelligent young man of 
twenty, goes to England next spring to study its in- 
stitutions, before assuming the reins of government. 
Mr. Wilder says :—“ His Highness is already so en- 
lightened as to care nothing for the idol ceremonies 
and worships, and only conforms in complaisance to 
the priests and people about him. He has an Eng- 
lish copy of our Christian Scriptures, a gift from our 
American Bible Society, and I am assured that ho 
often reads it. Oould his heart be brought under 
the influence of God’s grace and spirit, and he be- 
come a truly converted man, like the Christian 
Prince Dhuleep Singh, now in England, we might 
soon look for triumphs of the Gospel in the kingdom 
of Kolapore as signal and blessed as those now tran- 
spiring on the island of Mad r.“ 

Tue Rev. DR. RoWLAND WIILIAus, whose death 
we mentioned last week, was the author of several 
works, but his most famous achievement was the 
memorable review of Biinsen’s Biblical Researches 
in Essays and Reviews.“ Dr. Williams repudiated 
the complete inspiration of the Bible, and rejected 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. For the teach- 
ing in this essay he was prosecuted before the Court 
of Arches and the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. In the latter court Lord Westbury pro- 
nounced a judgment to the effect that the Broadest 
of the Broad” was permissible within the test 
doctrines of the English Church. The Daily News 
says :—‘“ When he was presented by his college to 
the living of Broadchalke, he had to wait on the 
Bishop of Salisbury, the late Dr. Hamilton, for insti- 
tution. Not very long before he had published a 
work which contained opinions at that time less 
familiar to Churchmen than they have since become. 
The Bishop, as soon as his visitor was seated, pro- 
ceeded to say :—‘ Dr. Williams, I have read your 
book, and—' ‘Oh, my lord,’ interrupted Dr. 
Williams, ‘if your lordship is going to take up a 
position against me- ‘Pardon me, Dr. Williams,’ 
rejoined the Bishop, ‘I was going to say that I have 
read your book very carefully, and that I find 
nothing in it which should prevent my instituting 
you to the living of Broadchalke.’ The conflict, how- 
ever, was only postponed, Soon after this occurrence 
Dr. Williams wrote a series of letters on Liturgical 
Reform in this journal, under the signature of the 
‘Vicar of Broadchurch.’ The nervous style of the 
writer, and the boldness of some of the reforms pro- 
posed, drew much attention to this correspondence, 
and a warm discussion upon it ensued in the Church 
papers, which continued until a clerical writer came 
forward, and, fastening upon a verbal error, proved 
by internal evidence that the letters could not have 
been written by aclergyman at all, but must have 


the conductors of 8 


ticism, but did not renounce his anonymity. 
he then made would be deemed very mild 


—— 
stated conservative in these days of change.“ 


Tun Bramasr Secr or Hinpoos.—The Indian 
newspapers announce that Baboo Kesheb Chander 
Sen, the head of the religious body known as the 
Brahmists, is about to visit England next month or 
the month after. The weakness of a certain portion 
of London society for dark faces will be excusably 
indulged in the case of a very remarkable man, the 
leader and second founder of a very remarkable sect. 
This sect, which originated with the well-known 
Rammohun Roy, professes a epiritualised form of 
Hindooism near akin to pure theism; and all 
accounts agree in stating t it possesses extra- 
ordinary attractions for the young generation of edu- 
cated Hindoos, whom it has relieved not simply from 
the gross superstitions of their ancestors, but from 
the somewhat coarse materialism of their immediate 
predecessors. The visit of the chief of this body to 
England is thus explained by the Indian press. He 
and his followers have had much to suffer y from 
three classes very powerful in India—the mission- 
aries, the lawyers, and the ultra-orthodox Hindoos, 
The missionaries have accused the Baboo of allowi 
himself to be worshipped by his disciples, but this 
charge is energetically denied, and it is probably 
founded on some misrepresentation or misconception 
of the exaggerated language in which Hindoos of all 
sects address their spiritual advisers. The lawyers 
have dealt the Brahmists a still deadlier blow by dis- 
covering that all their marriages are illegally cele- 
brated. They seem to have, in fact, reformed the 
ordinary marriage ritual of the Hindoos, which they 
declare to be idolatrous and obscene, but this innova- 
tion on usage is stated to be technically fatal to the 
marriages themselves. The Indian Government has, 
it appears, proposed to relieve sects thus situated by 
allowing them to register their i civilly ; but 
the Conservative Hindoos are not inclined to sacrifice 
such an advantage as the power of bastardising the 
whole Liberal party, and they have got up an agita- 
tion against the proposal. The Brahmists, on the 
other hand, are sending their Jeader to England to 
represent to the Secretary of State for India and to 
the British public what their case really is. It is 
satisfactory to learn that Baboo Kesheb Chunder Sen 
speaks very English, and that he is a most elo- 
quent as 9 most intelligent and accomplished 
man. Fall Mall Gazette. 


— — 
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Religions and Denominational News. 
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The Rev. Samuel Manning has, according to an 
American paper, received the degree of LL.D. from 
the University of Chicago. 

Ruesy OonorecationaL Cuurcn.—The annual 
meeting of the members and seatholders of the above 
church was held in the Eagle Assembly Room on 
Thursday, the 13th inst. A statement of the 
accounts was read by Mr. Simpson, the treasurer, 
from which it appeared that the chapel debt had been 
considerably reduced, that most of the money 
required for the purchase of the land adjoining the 
chapel had been subscribed, and that a considerable 
amount had been collected for a minister’s house, 
Mr. Flavell, one of the deacons, presented to Mr. 
Storrow a very handsome skeleton clock, as an ex- 
pression of the affection and esteem in which his 
services are held by his hearers. It was stated that 
during the year a considerable increase had taken 
e. 2 the church, the oongregation, and the Sunday- 
school. 

Srerney.—On Monday evening, January 17th, a 
meeting was held at the Burdett-road 
tional Church, Stepney, for the purpose of taking 
leave of the Rev. Thomas Stephenson, who has 
accepted the pastorate of the Co tional Church, 
West Dulwich. After tea, the chair was taken by 
the Rev. John Kennedy, M.A., and the meeting was 
addressed in kind and appropriate terms by the Rev. 
E. Price, Coverdale Chapel, Commercial-road; J. 
Thomas, B.A., Sion Chapel, Whitechapel-road; J. 
Chew, Mile End-road Chapel; J. Atkinson, Latimer 
Chapel, Stepney ; and Messrs. Thomas Scrutton and 
Alexander Scrutton. Mr. A. Scrutton, on behalf of 
friends at Burdett-road Church and Stepney Meeting, 
presented Mr. Stephenson with a copy of the Ency- 
oloptodia Britannica (21 vols.), and a handsome 
timepiece and workbox for Mrs. Stephenson. The 
proceedings which were throughout of the most cor- 
dial character, were brought to a close by a touching 
valedictory prayer by Mr. Kennedy. 

Batrersea.—A new Baptist Chapel was opened on 
Tuesday last week in the Park-road, Battersea. The 
chapel has been built under the auspices of the Lon- 
don Baptist Association, which voted last year 1, 000“. 
towards its erection. It is an elegant chapel-school- 
room, capable of accommodating five hundred per- 
sons on the ground floor. It stands in a command - 
ing position on a large plot of freehold ground in the 
outer circlo of Battersea Park. It is built at the 
back of the grounds, leaving ample space for the 
erection of a commodious chapel in front of the road, 
whenever the congregation may require it. It was 
opened on ‘Tuesday free of debt, Mr. Higgs having 
generously built it for 1,000/.—a sum it appears far 
below its full cost, and Mr. Spurgeon, the ex-presi- 
dent of the association, and his friends find the 
balance of the amount. In the afternoon of Tuesday 
a sermon was preached by Mr. Spurgeon in the 
chapel, which was filled, admittance having been 
given by ticket only. In the evening a tea and 
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pte meeting was held in Chelsea Chapel, Lower | 
8 o- street, under the presidency of the Rev. W. 


Srrrmenounns Faun Caurce.—A effort 
ig now being made to clear off the debt on this place 
of worship, amounting to about 640/. A few months 

i Mr. George ze, senior, very handsomely 
the sum of 100%. towards its liquidation, 
provided the remainder could be raised by 
1870. Since the resi of the pastorate by the 
Rev. H. G. Parrish, the pulpit has been supplied by 
various ministers and students, and among them the 
Rev. Charles Gilbert, of London, a gentleman of 
high standing, who for some years has retired from 
active ministerial duty on account of advanced age, 
and who has been instrumental in getting the 
promise of two or three handsome donations towards 
the object in view, including 100/, from Mr. William 
Joynson, of St. Mary me and 60/. from Mr. John 
Remington Mills, late M.P. for High Wycombe. 
Several local donations have also been promised ; and 
it is hoped that the amount required will be forth- 
coming by Christmas next. e total cost of the 
building was about 2,800/., of which amount 2,1601. 
have been paid. 


Monx's Eaten, Surrolx.— On Friday week, a new 
and commodious chapel was opened at Monk's Eleigh, 
Suffolk, one of the home-mission stations connected 
with the Hadleigh Congregational Church. The 
Rev. J. Raven, of Felstead, preached in the after- 
noon. In the evening, after tea, a public meeting 
was held, at which E. Grimwade, „Mayor of 
Ipswich, presided. Mr. R. H. Cook, secretary of the 
committee, gave a brief history of the movement. 
The cause at Monk's Eleigh has been sustained by 
the Hadleigh Church since 1845, when the old chapel 
was purchased by the late Mr. John Ansell, and set 
apart for Congregational worship. After being long 
supplied by members of the parent church, the Rev. 
A. James, from the Bristol Institute, was appointed 
minister in 1867. His health failing, the Rev. J. 
Oater succeeded him in 1868. The old chapel be- 
coming quite inadequate for the numbers attending, 
the. h committee, in connection with friends 
on the spot, resolved to erect a larger building, con- 
verting the former into a school. A remarkably neat 
and suitable structure has been reared at the cost of 
3502. It will seat 320 adults and 50 children. Up 
to Friday, 632. had been contributed at Monk's 
Eleigh, and 171“. at Hadleigh. A strenuous effort 
was made, and before the services closed, the building 
was pronounced free from debt. The Revs. J. Raven, 
R. W. MoAll, of Hadleigh; J. Reeve, Stowmarket ; 
E. Evans, Dedham ; together with Lankester Webb, 
Kad of Combs, and other ministers and gentlemen, 
took part in the meeting. On the succeeding Sunday, 
the Rev. R. W. McAll and the Rev. J. Cater preached. 
The branch church numbers upwards of forty mem- 
bers, and there are efficient day and Sunday-schools. 
There was a crowded attendance throughout the 
services, which were full of interest. 

Tun Curist1an Commuuntry.—The lodging-house 
work carried on in Flower-and-Dean-street and con- 
tiguous courts, &c., in Spitalfields, extends to between 

y and forty houses, many of them of the very 
lowest class, in which a varied population of coster- 
mongers, street-sweepers, beggars, and many other 
unmentionable classes are congregated together, to 
the number of from three to four thousand of all ages. 
Amongst this motley throng, for many years past, 
the members have gone a every Sunday night 
to proclaim the I, and with a success surpassing 
the expectations of the most sanguine; the work 
always being carried on in the large kitchens con- 
nected with the houses. The bulk of these, degraded 
as they are, give close attention to what is said, join 
in the singing very heartily, and otherwise behave 
satisfactorily. The want of a mission-room to 
in those who are impressed and anxious for 
urther instruction had long been felt. After man 
vicissitudes a most commodious room was met wi 
in Thraw)-street, in the very centre of the district, 
and at once taken for the use of the society. The 
Opening service was held on Sunday morning, the 
2aod inst., when about 120 of the very poorest were 
admitted by ticket to breakfast, and supplied with a 
loaf-and-butter and a pint of tea each. This repast 
was heartily enjoyed, as many of them were half 
naked and in a most destitute condition. The poor 
creatures were very thankful for the kindness shown 
them. After thus caring for their bodies, a religious 
service was held, conducted by Mr. G. Kirkham 
(secretary to the Open-air Mission), who delivered a 
short but most practical discourse, explaining in the 
simplest possible manner the of salvation. To 
this service nearly all remained and gave the deepest 
attention to what was said. The services were con- 
tinued at three and seven o'clock. At three the 
attendance was good, but at night the room was 
crowded to excess, many having to go away for want 
of room. Mr. Kirkham again officiated, and was 
followed by one or two others. A most interestin 
and deeply impressive day's services were closed 
about nine o’clock. Every one who attended the 
evening service was furnished with a ticket for a free 
tea - meeting on the following Friday, on which occa- 
sion the company began to congregate in front of the 
hall long before the appointed time, and as the night 
was cold and wet, and many of them half-naked, the 
doors were opened earlier, and a t rush took 
place, and the hall was soon well filled. At seven 
o'clock a substantial tea was served, for which the 
poor, and apparently half-starved, recipients expressed 
their gratitude. After tea the meeting was continued 
for devotion and short addresses. The chair was 
occupied 8 T. B. Johnson, and Messrs. J. 
Fowell, E. Wright (a converted priseſightor), Mr. 
Penrose, and others spoke to the company. The 
funds for the free breakfasts and teas are specially 


* 


provided by several friends, and when it is stated 
that 100 poor people can be supplied with a substan- 
tial breakfast, as stated above, for the trifling sum of 
one guinea, it will be seen how much seed tang be 
effected by small means. 


Correspondence, 
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SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT DISS TAB. 
LISHMENT. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —It seems to be very generally apprehended that 
a crisis will shortly arrive respecting the Established 
Charch. Some persons anticipate unmixed good as 
likely to arise out of that crisis. While there are not a 
few whose convictions lead them to desire the disestab- 
ment of the Church, under the belief that the principle 
it rests upon, viz., the Union of Church and State, is 
unsound, there are many who sbriok from the contem- 
plation of such an event from a conviction that it would 
be followed by some very unweloome accom paniments. 

With every disposition to acoord to our Nonconfor- 
mist brethren full credit for honestly desiring to follow 
out their convictions about the desirableness of termina- 
ting the Union between Church and State, it may be 
allowable for me ‘to question if they have given mature 
consideration to the question as to what is likely to be 
the sequel of so sweeping a removal of ancient land- 
marks, so precipitate a change; in our ecclesiastical 
arrangements. The public cry is indeed for “ religious 
equality,” and it is not anlikely that our opponents may 
be borne triumphantly upon the tide of public sentiment, 
so as to succeed in effecting the disestablishment of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ; but let me with composed 
minds trace out what may be, and probably will be, the 
immediate consequence or natural upshot of such an 
event. Perhaps in looking at the subject more fully, 
some will apprehend that they may commit a fatal and 
lamentable error, if they hasten to carry out the popular 
wish of the friends of disestablishment—an error that 
may endanger the civil and religious liberty which the 
nation has enjoyed for three centuries. 

Suppose the unerring aim taken—the fatal bolt shot 
—and that there is no longer a National Church Estab- 
lishment. The parties that failed to form by mutual 
forbearance and moderation a united communion while 
it was established, will fall into three chief divisions— 
usually recognised by the terms, High Church, Evane 
gelical Church, and Broad Church. It may be sufficient 
at present to anticipate what will be the action of the 
first-named party. 

The High-Church section will ha ve attained the un- 
shackled licence which it has long claimed, of pursuing 
their Ritualistic and semi-Popish tendencies. Their 
clergy are a compact body, very energetic, very 
unscrupulous, prompt to seize on every advantage, 
well-disciplined and exercised in varied mancuvres, 
such as have in the present generation raised 
them from a mere handful of determined leaders to a 
formidable party, which are now said to bave at their 
service one third of the pulpits of the Established 
Church—a body which, from being a retired and un- 
obtrusive power, has now developed into a clamorous 
and an aggressive one, and which has boasted that if 
they persevere for a few more years they shall be able to 
perfect their organisation sufficiently to exercise supreme 
control in ecclesiastical matters ; and to repair the breach 
which our ancestors felt bound to make, when they 
effected our deliverance from Popish dominion and 
Popish errors at the time of the Great Reformation. 

Let me patiently contemplate the ground the Ritual- 
istic Church will occupy. They will have the continued 
support of a large number of the laity who are by their 
high station and wealth very influential; and the 
character and external form of their religion will always 
conciliate crowds of the inexperienced, and persons of 
sensational temperament, to adopt their tenets, They 
have, moreover, been diligent in promoting the building 
of many new churches (professedly for the neglected 
portions of the community), of which churches, when 
built, they have managed to obtain early possession for 
rites and services unrecognised by the National Church, 
and they will doubtless still pursue the same tactics, 
They have met the modern taste for highly-theatric 
display in the way of decorated churches, mediwval vest- 
ments, histrionic processions, with emblazoned banners 
and elaborate musical attractions, while at the same 
time their parade of personal asceticism, their devout 
attitudes and prostrations, have fascinated the imagina- 
tion of their congregations, and ultimately overborne 
their judgment. 

Our Nonconformist brethren have (doubtless some- 
what to their dismay) witnessed the fact of an exces- 
sive taste for ornamental church adornments, elaborate 
histrionic and musical attractions spreading also 
among their hitherto quiet and simple acts of con- 
gregational worship; and several of their younger 
members have gradually withdrawn to more demon- 
strative services. Therefore they will sympathise with 
my ‘sorrowful remarks upon the predominance of this 
leaven in the worship of our Ritualistic churches. 

Now, let it be considered that, as the State would not 
disestablish the Church without protecting vested interests 
and offering compensation to the present occupants of 
preferment, what would be the consequence of a public 


provision and endowment being unconditionally secured 
to such aclergy and their officials for thirty or forty 
years, without any control held over them by the State, 
while at the same time they would snap their fingers at 
any unwelcome interposition of their episcopal rulers, 
as they have already on several occasions shown a 


long enough to indoctrinate so thoroughly a generation 
or two of novices, that they would ultimately fall an easy 
prey to the arts of Rome. They would naturally follow 
in the steps of the bighly talented originators of their 
party. Where Newman and Manning have been unable 
to preserve themselves, the flock of simpler individuale 
would rush headlong into the snare of Popish delusions: 
And Rome, which in the face of its many errors and 
exposed sophistries, still claims to be infallible, will 
demand universal submission, and will endeavour to 
crush under its feet every vestige of civil and religious 
liberty. Rome's partisans already lift up their heads 
among us, and imagine that they foresee these islands 
re-subjected to her yoke. 

Should the High-Charch party act, after the National 
Church is disestablished, upon the same principles as 
hitherto, possessing as they then will an unconditional 
endowment for many years, the result will ia all proba- 
bility be to throw England back as a servile dependent 
upon Rome. Can any thorough Protestants consciously 
lend themselves to preliminary measures, which must 
naturally lead to such a catastrophe? 


It would better become our Nonoonformist brethen 
zealously to help us in carrying out to their legitimate 
completion the purposes of the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century. A goodly number of their most emi- 
nent ministers and of their influential laity have already 
thrown in their co-operation with the Evangelical Charch 
Union for that object. We are all aware that very 
powerful obstacles interrupted in Mary’s reign the 
course of the Reformation; and that the futile attempt 
to conciliate the Roman Catholics in Elisabeth's reign 
caused a sad encumbrance of Romish error and super- 
stition to be retained, especially in the Sacraments and 
in the occasional services of our Prayer-book, 

Those passages are unhappily ever at band to oounto - 
nance the reintroduction of erroneous doctrines, and the 
superstitious exaltation of the priesthood, and of the 
supercatural efficacy of the sacraments. 

The ensuing session of Parliament will witness a 
vigorous effort to reform the National Church and to 
revise its services, with a view to clear them of the 
germs of Popery which have been allowed too long to 


apathy upon such efforts to reform the Established 
Church. 

If they, from any petty jealousy, refuse to bear their 
part in ejecting evil from it, and Romish emissaries 
succeed in asserting their claims through the instramen- 
tality of the High-Church faction, let them not at any 
rate delude themselves with the expectation that Rome 
will be satisfied with obtaining religious equality. She 
will soon develope her true aim by treating all other 
communions as deserving to be suppressed under her 
dominant supremacy. 

In that case a debasinghumiliation is the lot which 
awaits those Protestant communities, that shall bave 
revived and taken to their bosom the viperous power, 
which has invariably manifested its enmity to civil and 


religious liberty. 
ay God avert the miserable portion, which I have 


endeavoured to show would probably be the not-far- 
distant result of the disestablishment of the English 
Church ! 


G. H. 8. 


A NEW VIEW OF UNIVERSITY TESTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sizr,—Some facts which have recently come under 
my observation are not without their bearing upon the 
question of the opening of the English Universities to 
all applicants irrespective of religious creeds. 

I learn, on the authority of published statements, that 
there are at the present time in the various Universities 
and Gymnasia of Germany, more than five thousand 
American stu dents. 

Why do these seek the German Universities in pre- 
ference to those of Oxford and Cambridge? In many 
instances, perhaps in one half of them, these American 
students are descendants of German citizens of this 
country, who, as a matter of course, would cherish a 
deep affection for their Fatherland. A portion of the 
remainder would be attracted to Germany on account of 
its reputation for profound learning. But many, very 
many of those whose ancestors rejoiced to call Albion’s 
Isle their native home, are repelled from its ancient 
seats of learning by the fact that they could not enjoy 
the free privileges of either University without being 
subjected to religious tests. Against these the American 
mind most ardently revolts. 

These students now abroad are the rising statesmen 
of the land—to whom the future destinies of this land, 
under God, are to be entrusted. Did they mingle, in 
University life, with the future statesmen of England, 
in the bulls of the great English Universities, instead of 
going on to the Continent, who cannot see that mutual 
interchanges of thought and kindly feeling, and even 
generous rivalry, between the embryo statesmen of 


— 


corrupt them. Let no sincere Protestants look with | 
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far to prevent future misunder- 
Cabinets and legislators of the 
kindred countries ? Open your Universities to all 
comers without requiring religious teste—place Oxford 
and Cambridge in this respect on the same footing as 
the German Universities—and you will soon find many 
of America’s most gifted sons mingling with the future 
rulers, legislators, jadges, ambassadors, and professional 
men of our fatherland, to the great advantage of both 
in their future career. One national misunderstanding 
thus prevented—one danger of national collision thus 
avoided by more intimate personal and international 
acquaintance, would be worth more, far more, than all 
the assumed advantages of exclusiveness. 

| Yours truly, 


Baltimore, January 1, 1870- 


VOLUNTARYISTS AND THE WEEKLY 
OFFERTORY, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —I shall feel obliged if yon will allow me to say 
a few words in your columns on the subject of the 
Weekly Offertory. Iam not going now to bring for- 
ward arguments in favour of trusting simply to this 
system for the support of the worship of God. It 
seems to me that at present Voluntaryists have not suf- 
ficient faith in their own principles to render it probable | 
that they would abandon the system of pew-rents. I 
hope and believe that the time will come, and that 
before long, when they will see that no compulsion, 
either moral or of any other kind, is necessary to induce 
Christian men to do their duty in the way of giving. 

But I wish to call attention to the fact that in many 
of our churches and chapels no provision is made for 
receiving the offerings of those who are not pewholders. 
There are some people who feel it incumbent upon 
them, when worshipping io a strange church, to con- 
tribute something towards the support of the ministry 
of which for the time they have availed themselves. 
There are also younger members of families who are not 
content to sit in the family pew Sunday after Sunday, 
feeling that the cost of maintaining the service is no 
business of theirs. People such as I have described, so 
far from feeling relieved at not having to give anything, 
feel, on the contrary, that they are prevented from dis- 
charging a religious duty. 

When I worship, as I sometimes do, in a parish 
oburch, I am not surprised to find that there is no box 
placed at the door to receive offerings, and that no other 
means is provided whereby the people may give prac- 
tical effect to the Apostle's injunction, ‘‘ Let him that is 
taught in the word communicate unto bim that teacheth 
in all good things.” I know that the theory of an 
endowed Church ig that the minister ought not to be 
dependent on the congregation—that the followers of 
Christ have so little of His Spirit that they will either 
not give at all, or will give in such a way as to make 
their minister feel that he is their slave and to deprive 
him of all freedom of action and of speech. But when 
I enter a Nonoonformist church, and instead of seeing a 
box for contributions, see only a notice that applications 
for sittings may be made to the deacons at certain 
hours, I confess my thoughts are somewhat different. I 
feel that the congregation with whom I am going to 
worship are less consistent with their principles than 
our brethren of the Established Church are with theirs, 

If ministers would adopt the plan of placing boxes in 
a conspicuous position at the entrances of their churches 
or chapela, calling attention in the first instance to the | 
fact that they are there, and that they are there for use 
—if they would afterwards announce every Sunday what 
sum had been contributed on the previous Sunday, I 
venture to predict that they would soon find the amount 
of the weekly offertory was not to be despised, and the 
congregation who might thus be “ educated” in giving, 
would derive as much advantage from the plan as 
anyone, for I hold that liberality, like the quality of 
mercy,” 

I twioe blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives aud him that takes. 


The course I have suggested is preferable to that 
practised in the Scotch Church, because it leaves the 
matter entirely to the right sense of the worshippers, 
and this is the essence of the Voluntary principle. If, 
as in the Scotch Church, an open basin is placed at 
the door, some ove must stand by to see that nothing is 
taken out, and his presence may have the effect of con- 
straining people to give “ grudgingly or of necessity.” 
Handing a plate or bag round during the service is open 
to the same objection. In either case a sort of moral 
compulsion is used, and moral compuision is what I 
depreoate. If, on the other hand, a box is provided in 
which offerings may be deposited, no one knows what 
anyone elee contributes, or whether he contributes 


anything at all. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cambridge, Jan. 17, 1870. 


THE *COMMUNION PLATE” FOR 
MADAGASCAR. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —The letter of A Friend to Missions” that is 
published in the Nonconformist of to-day (January 19), 


encourages me to write on the same subject. 


It was with regret that I read the urgent appeal for 
funds to supply “ sets of communion plate” to the con- 


Madagascar; for want of which, we are told, and of 
course they are taught, these churches in foreign lands 
* are suffering serious loss. 


rest on any ceremony for growth in grace; or to look 
for Christian life to any other than Him who said, “I 
am the true vine, ye are the branches; without me ye 
can do nothing.” 


pag for religious service for those who have so recently 


of questionable utility, but the effect on the minds of 
those who have just demolished worthless gods of wood 
and of stone may be positive harm, and prove an 
entanglement to the Malagasy. 


made us free,” should be the simple but earnest appeal 
of missionaries, who would do well not to hamper “ the 
truth as it is in Jesus” with ‘* doubtful questions; 
and when we see to what controversy and superstition 
the observance of the Jewish ordinances of baptism and 
the Supper so often lead, are not the arguments for 
the disuse of types, fulfilled by the Antetype, strong ? 
and the reasons for such discontinuance as forcible as 
the necessity which existed in times of old for the 
destruction of the serpent which Moses, by the command 
of God, had made. 


{are proved—an easy method, very cuptivating to the 


Surely it is unsound doctrine, and the root of 
Ritualism, to lead these converts from Heathenism to 


To supply these silver cups and 


n converted from idol-worship is not only a matter 


“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 


In conclusion, I would query, at least, how far we are 
warranted to lay burdens for wnnecessary things on 
Christians at home, whilst thousands both at home and 
abroad are perishing from lack of knowledge of the True 
Bread from beaven—the Scriptures which testify of 
Christ are surely the far greater need. 

I am, respectfully, 

F. J. THOMPSON. 

Bridgwater, January 19, 1870. 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY AND THE COUNCIL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Six, — There is a tractate of semi-official cha- 
racter being circulated just now among Roman Catholics 
and others, entitled The Council,” which states some 
things which ought to be generally known among 
Nonconformists as well as Protestants in general, and 
which appears to me to afford an opportunity of scatter- 
ing to the winds the pretensions of the Papacy, so far 
at least concerns the unbroken occupancy of the Papal 
Chair. This should be done by some man or men, of 
weight, who, by appeals to history, brief and popular 
in their style, and by the agency of the press, could 
ocunteraot the plausibilities of brochures similar to“ The 
Council,” which, with apparent simplicity, gives as 
proofs assumed facts, and takes for granted that the facts 


thoughtless and emotional religionist, but not the less 
dangerous to men too busy to investigate, or who want 
a justification for regarding as true that which neither 
reason, Scripture, nor history can justify. In “ The 
Council” the names of the Popes of the first and 
second centuries are given as follows: 


St. Peter . A.D. 34 date of succession. 
St. Linus » GF * 
St. Oletus 99. 40 8 
St. Clement 2 OA * 
St. Anactetus » 101 a 
St. Evaristus », 110 * 
St. Alexander = Ale 2 
St. Sixtus 1 130 i 
St. Telesphorus „ 140 2 
St. Hyginus — 2 
St. Pius I. 1 156 a 
St. Anecatus 1 165 * 
St. Soter we Bae 8 
St. Elutherius 1 


St. Victor 1 192 * 
Now, will some of your Roman Catholic readers or 
others be kind enough to give us the data on which it 
rests that either of these were ever styled Popes by 
their contemporaries, or acknowledged as such by the 
Church generally ? 
The Council says that the requisite conditions for 
an (Ecumenical Council are—1. The Catholic Bishop of 
the entire world must be summoned thereto by the 
Pope or his delegates. 2. The Council must be presided 
over by the Pope or his legates. 3. All the delibera- 


Council confirmed and approved by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff; and although the bishops sit in the Council by 
Diviue right, other ecclesiastical persons, not invested 
with the episcopal character, can, by a privilege 
accorded to them by the Church, take part in the deli- 
berations of the Council; such as the Cardinals not 
Bishops, and the Generals of Religious Orders, As 
to the theologians and canonists, called by the Sove- 
reign Pontiff and by the Bishops, they assist only at the 
Council as consultors; that is, they give their advice 
on controversial questions. Those above-named ex- 
cepted, all others, whether clerics or laymen, assist only 
thereat by a special favour of the august assembly. 


The same authority says the sense in which the Pope 
is infallible, is said to be that be cannot be deceived in 
his decisions when they are accompanied by the follow- 
| ing conditions :—1. These decisions must be given by 

the Pope speaking as Pope ; that is to say, as the visible 
Head of the Church and Doctor of all Christians. 2. 


7 N E 
r 


gregations who now meet for Christian worship in 


Nice, A.D. 325, deci 
the Son, i 
Jesus Christ, is one only’ 
only attested that such was and had always been the 
faith of their churches—that is, of their tive 
dioceses; and these 318 testimonies, united and com-: 


always had been their belief and that of the faithful 
their dioveses. And after this attestation, the Sove- 
reign Pontiff decided by his supreme authority, that the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary must be admitted by 
all the faithful as an Article of Faith. ~ 


tion of the Council must be free. 4. The decrees of the 


8. They must be addressed to the whole Church. 4. 
The Pope must declare it obligatory on all the faithful 
to accept these decisions. : : 


Again, it is asserted that it is not new dogmas or new 


traths which the bishops and Pope define in Council, 
but they simply attest and decide the belief of the Uni- 
versal Church on such points of doctrine; examples 


are 


given i— 
When 318 bishops assembled in the first Counci 

that the Divine * 2 
consubstan al with His Father; also, that 
with the Father, they 


ared, showed that such was the faith of the Universal 
hurch. And speaking of our own time, when on the 


8th of December, 1854, our Holy Father Pope Pius IX. 
solemnly 
dogma o 
Virgin Mary, the 


roclaimed in the presence of 200 gf the 
7 the Immaculate 2 of the Blessed 
bishops attested that sueh was 1 | 

0 


Some plain questions naturally arise, viz., — How the 


deliberations of a Council can be free when hampered with 
such restrictions as the Pope has thrown around the 
debate of the present Council, manifestly with the in- 
tention of curbing liberty, rather than evoking it? 


If the Pope is infallible in his decisions, and cannot 


be deceived when he speaks as Pope, what necessity can 
there be for convening a General Council to decide upon 
anything ? 


And without further troubling you, may I not inquire 
why I am asked to believe that the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception has always been received by 
the faithful, when, if I am not mistaken, some of the 
most eminent of the Fathers have objected to the 
dogma; and at least one Oouncil refased to confirm it, 
Youra truly, 
ENQUIRER. 


THE REMOVAL OF OHUROH- RATES. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformiat, 
S1z,—Will you allow me through the medium of your 
paper to put this question, Have the funds of Dissenting 
causes benefited by the removal of Church-rates ? Many 
had to pay large sums, and now that the compulsion 
has ceased, does any of the money thus saved find its | 
way into the coffers of our different places of worship P 
We rendered (not very willingly, perhaps) but still we 
did render, to Casar the thinga that were considered 
Ceosar’s, shall we not, then, now cheerfully render uuto 
God the portion of our money we know to be His, 
from what we had formerly to render to Cosar 7 
Surely, He must expect some of it voluntarily given to 
Him as a thank-offering for His blessing upon the 
means used for removing the compulsory payment. 
Hoping some may give this subject their candid consi- 
deration, and that good may result. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY.—WORKHOUSH 
TREATS, &. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin, —Last year, through the kindness and liberality 
of some of your readers and others, we were able to give 
a substantial treat to about 5,000 poor people in the 
lodging-houses, Spitalfields, and in Shoreditch, Bethnal — 
Green, and other workhouses, An interesting and 
profitable meeting was held in each case, in the large 
dining-halla, which the poor people very much enjoyed. 
A change of this kind is most beneficial to the poor 
people, and in order to carry out the same programme 
during the present season, I venture to appeal for fands 
to your readers. : 
Donations will be gratefully received at the office by 
your obedient servant, : 
J. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
Office, Mission Hall, Fleming-street, Hoxton, 


THE EDUCATION PROBLEM. 


— — 
MR. MIALL, M. P., ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


On Wednesday evening Mr. Miall, M. P., presided 
at the annual meeting of the Idle Na Insti- 
tute, and in his opening speech dealt at some len 

with the question of national education. He said: 
I am afraid that there has been some exaggeration 
on both sides in dealing with numbers on this ques - 
tion. I do not tl of that method of describing 
the English popu tion which puts them at the very 
bottom of the list of European nations in regard to 
the progress of education amongst them, and which 
states that two millions of the children of the people 


are nc without the means of instruction. (Hear, 
hear.) The case is bad enough confessedly. No one, 
in the exercise of a sound intelligence — discretion, 


would, I think, deny that the position of education 
in this country reflects great discredit on the country, 
What it results from it would perhaps be vain in the 
present instance to point out. e have had the 
reat educational institution of the country in the 
tablished Church. One might have supposed that 
that institution, supported as it has been, and having 
had all the ground before it for three hundred years, 


That they have for object questions of faith and morals, 


| would at any rate have provided that the children of , 
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the people should have been brought up in the know- 
ledge of the first elementary truths of Scripture. 
Such has not been the case. We all know that for 
generations upon generations, education was regarded 
rather as an instrument of evil in the hands of the 
poor, than as an instrument of good, and that till the 
question was taken up by those outside the Netab- 
lishment—(Hear, hear)—and it was only some fifty 
years ago, the education of the people was never 
thought of. Now, however, we all devoted 


educationists. And let me do this justice to the cal 


members of the Establishment, that when they came 
into the field they certainly did devote to the work 
which they had before them extraordinary energy, 
self-denial, and skill, the consequence of which 
has been the establishment of a system which, 
although it has not done all the good that 
was expected of it, by the aid of Government 
has done something to wipe away the reproach 
which came upon the English people in consequence 
of the ignorance of the population. The question 
now is, what is the system which ought to be intro- 
duced as a national system to be carried on year after 
year and generation after generation, that our people 
may be lifted up by the culture of their intelligence to 
a far higher intellectual sphere than that which they 
have hitherto occupied. In the first place, I think 
we ought to look after those who have no educational 
means for themselves. Whatever system we feel it 
necessary to adopt, we must, in the first place, clearly 
look after those who have hitherto been consigned to 


utter neglect, whom no system reaches, who are left ) 


to their own ignorance and are utterly unprovided 
with schools to rescue them from that state of dark- 
ness in which they are found. (Hear, hear.) ‘There 
are a considerable number of districts or parishes in 
the country in which there is either no school at all 
or no school that can have any great ameliorating 
effect upon the population around it, and these dis- 
tricts are the very first that ought to be provided for ; 
so that a national system should have this as its first 
characteristic of the future : it should put the means 
of education within the reach of every child in the 
kingdom. In the second place, what is to be the 
character of the education that we have to give? Of 
coure it cannot be of a very extensive character. It 
cannot comprehend any vast range of subjects. In 
order to adapt that education to the wants of the 
people it must comprehend reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and perhaps some few additional studies, such 
as geography or grammar, that willtend to exercise and 
strengthen the mental faculties. But whether that edu 
cation is to be of a religious character or not, is now the 
question, as you are aware, which is hotly contested be- 
tween the different parties in the State. Now, I hope 
I shall not be misunderstood in the sentiments I am 
about to express upon that head. I believe, with 
perhaps most persons who have thought much upon 
this subject, that the instilment of religious senti- 
ment into the hearts of the young is of the utmost 
importance towards their future welfare, and towards 
the civilisation of the country to which they belong. 
Therefore; I regard a religious schoolmaster as, 
ceteris paribus, a far better schoolmaster than one 
who has not a deep sense of religion in his bosom. 


(Hear, hear.) I think that a really devout and godly | 


man can silently, or almost silently, by the very 
tone of his voice, by the modes in which he will pre- 
sent instruction to the young, by the various ways 
in which he will correct them when they go wrong, 
exercise a large religious influence upon the hearts 
of those whom he is bringing up without ever 
giving to them any formal religious instruction what- 
ever. (“ Hear, hear, and applause.) We do not want 
creeds; we do not want catechisms (Hear, heur) ; we 
do not want classes for instilling into the minds 
of the young all manner of truths technically stated 
which they are utterly unable to appreciate. But 
what we do want to have in every school, if it 
could be had, is the diffusion from the schoolmaster 
of that general religious influence which always 
proceeds from a devout man in whatever he is 
inclined to do; and this I think is a want which it is 
almost impossible for us, under any national system, 
to secure in every case; but thero is no reason why 
schoolmasters with deepreligious sentiments should not 
exercise their calling in national schools as well as in 
others. Well, then, having this, or at all events 
making provision that there shall be room for it, 
opportunity for it, I don’t think that we ought to be 
deeply concerned to put before the children in a 
formal way religious instruction which they cannot 
at all appreciate. The middle-classes never inquire 
as to the religious sentiments of the schoolmaster 
when they send their children to day-schools, though 
they do when they send their children away from 


home to a boarding-school. But if there be good 
instruction given upon secular topics, Ing 
writing, or arithmetic, languages, or what not—if the 


instruction be good, if the schoolmaster be a skilful 
one, no inquiry is made at all as to what is the 
religious sentiment that is taught, or what the 
religious sentiment inculcated, in that day-school. I 
think they are perfectly right; and I think, more- 
over, that that which applies to the middle-classes 
applies equally to all classesof the community. The 
fact is, it is no use for us to try to vram our 3 
into the minds of children who cannot possibly 
understand what they are. You can, as occasion 
arises, teach the child what are the sanctions by 
which truth, honesty, rightmindedness aresurrounded 
and supported. You can teach him what is the beauty 
and the purity of such an example as that, for in- 


stance, of our Lord and Master; but you cannot i 


teach him to understand the doctrines that are taught 
in the different catechisms. I remember when I was 
a child being able to repeat every single word, with- 
out the smallest failure, of the catechism that was 
put before me, and that was the Church Catechism. 
And a most admirable description and definition that 


Catechism contains of the doctrines of the Church of 
England ; but while I could repeat every word of that 
Catechism most glibly, in the first place there were 
many of the words themselves that I did not under- 
stand, and then, when I understood all the words of 
a sentence, I had not the slightest idea of any reli- 
gious meaning that attached to that sentence. And 
this is the case with religious teaching generally in 
day-schools. Itis impossible for you to impart to 
the young that kind of teaching which will practi- 
ly influence their lives and their conduct other. 
wise than by that general religious influence which 
may be shed abroad over the achool by the life and 
conversation of the schoolmaster himself. (Applause.) 
I say there is no need for us to quarrel over this 
question of religion. It isa difficulty rather made 
up, if I may be allowed the expression, by clergy 
and ministers, than actually existing in the minde 
of the people themselves. Let us by all means give 
to those who value that kind of religious instruction, 
a fair opportunity of putting themselves into con- 
tact with the minds of the children who are brought 
under secular instruction at our elementary day- 
schools—let us give them every facility for being 
brought together at proper hours for either their 
minister of any one else who is properly authorised, 
to instruct them in their religious duties. But what 
wo havo to concern ourselves most about is this: 
first of all let us give to the children the instruction 
which is absolutely necessary as a foundation for 
all instruction of every kind whatever, and having 
given them this instruction in our day schools, we 
can open every facility for others to put within their 
reach such instruction as is necessary to the develop- 
ment of their religious character. (Hear, hear.) 
For my own part, I go most heartily and sympa- 
thisingly with the Educational League in one 
respect. I think that if the State is to supply a 
general system of national education, that system 
must of necessity be mainly a secular system. 
(Hear, hear.) And when we speak of secular 
education, we mean this—it is not secular in the 
sense of excluding and denying religion as important ; 
it is only secular in the sense of teaching those sub- 
jects which are of a secular character in themselves. 
No one can say that reading, or writing, or 
arithmetic, or geography, or grammar, is a religious 


objects that these secular schools are called secular, 
and sometimes advantage is taken of the indefinite- 
ness of the term secular to call these schools godless. 
(Hear, hear.) Now they are no more godless 
schools than a railway directorate is a godless 
directorate, simply because its members do not intro- 
duce all their business and all their consultations 
with each other by some religious exercise. The fact 
is, we have, by our unwise treatment of this whole 

uestion of education, ullowed people to confound in 
their mind religion with other topics, just as though 
religion were a work to be done, instead of a state of 
mind and heart to be gained. Religion is the motive 
which should lie at the basis of everything else, and 
it cannot be commended by any instruction which 
we may give, though, of course, without instruction 
it never can exist. But religious influence with 
children ought to come from their parents, and if 
there are no parental influences of a religious cha- 
racter to be expected in the homes of many of our 
poor people, what are the Churches for? rtainly 
not to quarrel as to the kind of teaching that shall be 

iven at our day-schools, but they ought to bring 
orward all their energies to supply the lack of that 
which they think characterises the instruction given 
in day-schools, and to give that religious instruction 
gratuitously—and more than gratuitously—with the 
earnestness and with the knowledge and with the 
love which is calculated, if anything is calculated, 
to make it successful. The other topics, the other 
principles of the Birmingham Educational ue 
are principles of great importance, but I don’t think 
them of sufficient importance to divide educational 
reformers in the present day. I think it will be a 


pity, myself, to make of necessity all national schools. 


ree schools — that is, free to everybody without pay- 
ment. I don’t see why we should throw away 
those resources that come to us from the pence of the 
poor any more than the contributions of the affluent. 
say that I don’t see the necessity of that, but at the 
same time it is not a point over which I should be 
disposed to raise a great contention with the friends 
of education. If it be deemed important to have 
free schools all over the country, why then try it. 
My son, who is in Canada, wrote to me lately und 
stated that they had there passed from a system of 
voluntaryism, partly assisted by the State, to a 
system of perfect freedom with regard to the 
admission to the schools; and he reports to me that 
the result has been very different from that which 
was anticipated, and that the schools are not so highly 
appreciated now as they were when the parents were 
called upon to pay for the schooling of their children. 
(Hear, hear.) I think, too, that it would perhaps be 
hardly fair to other members of the community who 
can hardly be classed with those who take advantage 
of the education afforded at the national schools, that 
free education should not likewise be 2 ſor 
them. If we have free education provided fully for 
every class in the community, it should not be for 
any one class, but for all. (Hear, hear.) That not 
a primary but secondary schools should be pro- 
vided by the State, so that the tradesman or the 
professional man might send his son to a 
school adapted to the sphere in which the child 
is going to move, and that without any expense 
to 
question, on which, as I said before, I don't think 
the friends of education need divide, because I feel 


perfectly certain that if experience should prove that 


that course was the least beneficial for the promotion 
of educational ends, it would be easy to modify it 80 
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imself. (Hear, hear.) But after all that is a 
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future of the children whom they have instru- 
mental in ek being: and these are th 
people who would be brought under the influence of 
compulsion, if compulsion were N exercised. 
(Heur, hear.) So, on the whole, I think it will be 
nt state of society, that a na- 
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tional acheme of 
methods. What those methods may be, in what 

they should be exercised, whether they should be d 

or indirect, are matters that will be open to debate and 
deliberation. But on the whole I believe it will be 
absolutely necessary in order tofoomplete a system of 
national education that thecompulsory element should 


outer in to it to someextent, aud re agp that itshould 
y 


be directed, mainly and powerfully, against that class 
who neglect the education of their children, not 
because they are poor, but because they are depraved 
and worthless. (Applause.) But after all, I must 
confess that I do not rely on the educational means 
which may be put within the reach of the population, 
so much as some do, for the elevation of the people 
above the level at which they ure at present to 
found. (Hear, hear.) I believe it to be absolutely 
necessary, if these educational appliances are to be of 
any serious moral use to the people, that they should 
be followed up by some secondary education—that 


is to say, the children should be enabled to learn more 
subject. But it is not only because of their secular | 


than to read, write, and cipher; should have their 
minds brought in contact with intellectual things 
continually. And that, as I understand it, was the 
original object of mechanics’ inetitutes—(Hear, hear) 
—not simply to}teach adults, but to bring those who 
have received a primary education into contact with 
ali those things which will train their faculties and 
exercise their intellectual es and so lift them 
out of the sphere of animalism into which man 
naturally sinks unless he has hi objects in view, 
placing them on a higher level of civilisation, by 
cultivating their minds, and giving them larger in- 
formation about the things that are round about 
them. (Applause.) We have already the means of 
doing this to a considerable extent. The cheap 
is a great educational institution—perhaps one of the 
most successful educational institutions of the 
resent day: and all taxes on knowledge having 
abolished and taken away, I believe this secon- 
dery education of the people will proceed very 
rapidly, and progress at a considerably accelera 
rate from year to year, and from generation to gene- 
ration, if we can only secure that elementary educa- 
tion should be given in our schools with sufficient 
completeness to take away from men the . of 
degradation and toil in using the instrumen 
into their hands, as it were, to open the secrets of 
literature, and make themselves acquainted with the 
treasures of knowledge. (Applause.) I have always 
been of opinion that, if we a national system of 
education, it would be necessary to do as Mr. Forster 
suggests, and as he has illustrated and amplified in 
several speeches—that there should be a chance for 
every child eduoatod in an elementary school to rise 
from that school to some secondary school, say a 
1 and from that grammar-school, if 
e fully appreciated all the adv he had, to 
rise to the University, so that he might attain to 
the highest culture he could possibly receive; and 
that no class whatever, as a class, should be excluded 
from the chances of reaching the very top. (Loud 
applause.) 


The Rev. W. Bast, Leeds, and Mr. ILLNWOwonrn, 
M.P., also addressed the meeting in advocacy of the 
objects of the Birmingham League. The latter gen- 
tleman expressed the opinion that Mr. Forster was 
very sanguine about carrying a complete measure of 
education next session, even againat the present state 
of the public mind. It seemed to him, however, 
that the question of national education bad not re- 
ceived that amount of ‘vase attention, not only it ite 
details, but in ite principles, to give rise to any cer- 
tainty that it would be thoroughly dealt with this 
year by Parliament. 


The Lord Advocate on Saturday received ta- 
tions from the Universities of Edinburgh St. 
Andrews on the subject of education. Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, for the University of Edinburgh, in- 
sisted on the necessity of the Government doing 
something for the improvement of secondary educa- 
tion in Scotland, with a view to the better eee 
tion of students for the Universities. Princi 
Tulloch, for St. Andrew's, urged that the whole 
question of education should be dealt with by the 

overnment in a comprehensive bill. ‘The Lord 
Advocate promised to lay the views of the deputation 
before the Government. He did not believe the 
views of the Government on the subject were yet 
formed. ‘* What, said the Lord Advocate, it ma 
be found at once possible and expedient to do wi 
respect to Scotland in the ensuing session has not, 80 
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far as I am aware, yet been determined; but we are 
very near the commencement of the session, and I 
cannot doubt that the Government will come to a 
determination upon the subject t fore the meeting of 
Parliament, and that an announ ment will be made 
upon a very early day.” . . 

Bol rox. — An enthusiastic and :rowded meeting 
was held on Thursday night in the [emperance Hall 
in behalf of the National Education League. The 
chair was taken by Mr. H. Lee, president of the local 

who disclaimed party considerations or a 
desire for party triumph on the part of the League. 
Their aim was to educate the people so that they 
might retain among the nations the position they 
had hithorto held. They did not object to religious 
instruction, which was the foundation of personal 
character, and when men were better informed they 
would be better able to judge of the great Book in 
which they all believed. He characterised the Union 
scheme as a rule-of-thumb plan without any tangible 
method. The Manchester scheme was born out of 
due time. It might have done two years ago, but 
the nation had been educated too rapidly for its 
adoption now. He advocated the League scheme 
because it was sound, honest, and true. Mr. W. E. 
Forster's bill, if it attained the object proposed by 
the League, would meet with general support. Mr. 
H. Ashworth moved, and Mr. Mellor seconded, the 
first resolution. It was supported by Mr. G. Dixon, 
who objected to the present schools because they 
were unequally placed—sparsely in some districts 
and profusely in others—and because the people had 
no voice in their management. There was in the 
nation a vast amount of intellectual wealth, which 
only required to be developed in order to produce a 
moral and religious improvement in the population 
hitherto unknown. Mr. Dixon proceeded to reply 
to Mr. Leatham’s speech, after which the resolution 
was carried with acclamation. The second resolution 
was warmly applauded. There were few dissentients 
present. 

Newrort (Monmovutnusnire).—A conference of 
the leading Nonconformists of the Newport (Mon- 
mouthshire) district was held on Tuesday lust 
week, at the Baptist sechoolroom, Mr. T. B. Batchelor 
in the chair. The fcllowing resolutions were agreed 
to:—Ilat. That it is the conviction of this conference 
that any system of sational education fully meeting 
the requirements ,f the country, must be free, 
secular, unsectaria.;, and compulsory. 2. This Con- 
ference deems the direct religious teaching now 
imparted in day-schools of but little value, and is 
confident that the spiritual training of the young 
may be fully and safely intrusted to the parent and 
the Christian Church. 3. Religious liberty being 
the birthright of every individual, this conference 
protests against any national scheme of education 
which shall enforce attendance at denominational 
achools, or levy rates for sectarian or even religious 
purposes. 4. That a system of national free educa- 
tion, in order to be equitable, should, in addition to 
the elementary forms, provide advanced and high 
schools, open by graduation to all classes of the 
community. 5, That in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a national system of education for the 
United Kingdom, equitable arrangements be made 
with the managers of State-aided existing schools for 
their union with the national system, and that provision 
be made for the speedy cessation of State aid where 
such union shall be declined. 6. That an education 
association be constituted, to consist of such porsons 
as concur in the principles embraced in the resolu- 
tions of this conference, and that a committee be 
formed to bring the views enunciated fairly before 
the country, and to watch the introduction and 
progress of any educational measure which may 

brought before Parliament; and that a deputation 
be appointed tc represent the views embodied in 
the foregoing res slutions before Mr. Forster and the 
Home Secretar y.“ 


ELLCTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Sovutuwark.—Sir Francis Lycett has retired from 
the contest in Southwark, leaving Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, Mr. Odger, and Colonel Beresford 
now in the field. The course which has been taken 
by Sir Francis is described by the arbitrators as 
“highly honourable to him, and such as to entitle 
him to the respect and thanks of the Liberal party.” 
The number of electora on the borough register is 
about 18,000. Of this number nearly 11,000 polled 
at the last election, when Mr. Alderman Cotton, the 
Conservative candidate, obtained about 3,000 votes. 
The agents of the present candidates calculate upon 
12,000 voters at the coming election, and it is gene- 
rally believed that Colonel Beresford will poll at least 
3.500, leaving 8,500 for the two Liberal candidates. 
Colonel Beresford has abandoned bis plan of holding 
ticket meetings. The canvass is being energetically 
carried out; in the cases of Colonel Beresford and Mr. 


of the movement, having for its 
f working men to Parliament as 
representatives of their own class, Mr. Odger 
addressed the meeting. He explained his political 
views, and pointed out several reforms which he 
considered were still needed in some of the laws and 
usager of the country, With regard to the result of 
the contest he had no apprehension. He was fully 
convinced that he would be returned at the head of 
the poll, notwithstanding that the modern Gog and 
Magog of the City had decided upon rolling them- 


selves into one. He believed the object of the con- 


jnnotion was to keep a working man out of the repre- 
sentation of the borough, but be was certain the 
working man would be found too much for them. 
After Mr. Odger's address, a resolution in favour of 
his candidature was passed. At a meeting of the 
supportera of Mr. Odger, in Rotherhithe, on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., spoke warmly 
in favour of the representation of working men in 
Parliament by members of their own class. 

Beistot.—The Bristol papers state that the 
retirement of the Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley from the 
representation of the borough has been decided 
upon, The hon. gentleman has represented Bristol 
thirty-three years. Amongst those named as can- 
didates for the probable vacancy are Colonel Charles 
Berkeley, Mr. E. S. Robinson, and Mr. L. Fry. It 
is suggested that these gentlemen, who are all 
Liberals, should submit their olaims to a preliminary 
ballot. 

NorrincHamM.—Colonel Wright has resolved to 
resign his seat. It has not yet transpired who is to 
be the Conservative candidate. The Independents 
cas} their eyes upon Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Seymour; 
and the Liberale, it is said, contemplate inviting (if, 
indeed they have not done so already) Mr. T. W. 
Evans, Mayor of Derby, and formerly M.P. for 
South Derbyshire. It is very probable there will be 
three candidates. 

Norwicu.—In expectation of the issue of the sus- 
pended writ for this city, the Liberals will again 
bring forward Mr. J. H. Tilleit, who was defeated in 
November, 1868, by Sir H. J. Stracey, who was 
himself subsequently unseated. Should Mr. Tillett 
succeed in uniting the whole of the Liberals in his 
favour, his return would be a matter of certainty, as 
the Conservatives have been mach disheartened by 
recent disclosures. Some of the Conservatives hope 
to induce Sir R. J. H. Harvey to stand in the Liberal- 
Conservative interest. 


EXECUTION OF TROPPMAN. 


The Débats of Wednesday gives the following 
account of the execution of this notorious criminal: — 
“ Troppman was exccuted this (Wednesday) morning 
while the clock of La Roquette was striking seven. 
He probably no longer entertained any doubt as to 
his approaching fate, since for the last two nights he 
had lain upon his bed completely dressed, as though 
he desired to be ready for the fatal moment. At 
half-past six the chaplain, the director of the 


detective police, the director of the depdt of con- 
demned convicts, the police commissary of the 11th 
arrondissment, and the registrar of the Cour 
Impériale, preceeded 
towards the cell where Troppman had spent his last 
night. When they entered the cell they found him 
standing. Upon perceiving this group of persons, 


by two warders, proceeded 


whose presence indicated that his last hour had 
arrived, he became very red, and the veins of his 
neck visibly swelled. He was leaning against the 
table motionless, with downcast eyes and that 
hypocritical and gloomy demeanour which he 
alwavs assumed when he was gazed at. M. 
Claude, the eminent chief of the detective 
police, spoke to him mildly and considerately, 
and informed him that his appeal had been 
rejected, that his application for mercy had 
not been granted, and adjured him in that solemn 
moment to state the truth concerning the crimes 
which he had committed. With a kind of impatient 
manner Troppman replied, ‘I have told the truth.’ 
Then he twice repeated, ‘I did not strike; I did not 
strike.’ He was reminded of those imaginary ac- 
complices whom he had invented (after having made 
during the preliminary examinations confessions as 
complete as possible), in order to deceive justice and 
to gain time, and he was urged to name them. He 
appeared to have some hesitation, hung down his 
head, and replied in an almost indistinct voice, ‘ No; 
I cannot.’ The strait-waistcoat was then re- 
moved and the prison shirt taken off. Then were 
seen the large muscles of his breast and shoulders, 
his solid arms, his slender forearms, his long and 
powerful hands. His shirt was put on him, and slowly, 
with that methodical calmness with which he did all 
things, he buttoned the collarand the wristbands. The 
etrait-waistcoat was replaced, and all retired, leaving 
him alone with the chaplain. When he was next 
seen he walked upright or rather stiffly, making an 
evident effort to preserve a firm exterior. Without 
assistance, and with an active step, he ascended the 


‘twenty-six stairs. He traversed the long lobby, de- 


scended the staircase leading tu the front register 
office, nearly fell at the last stair, and entered the 
small office, still keeping his eyes cast down and not 
uttering a word. Oneof the executioner’s assistants, 
an old man, with trembling hands, slowly unfastened, 
boggling in the dim light afforded by two lamps, the 
cords of the strait-waistcoat, and A. proceeded to 
buckle the straps round the wrists and arms, his 
woak and trembling hands hesitating at every 
moment, finding with difficulty the holes of the 
buckles. Troppman, standing, endured with suffi- 
cient calmnessthese dreadful preparations, but at times 
his head wavered, his eyes, always lowered, seemed 
swollen, and the ridges of musclein his back agitated 
his shoulders. He was made to sit down while his 
hair was cut off, the priest in a soft voice reciting 
the prayers. At this moment the prisoner broke 
down; he appeared to sink within himself, ho 
became weak, and his whole frame was agitated. 
He kept his lips closed. Who can tell what 
thoughts in that moment immediately preceding the 
hour when eternity commences were working in his 


perverse and diseased brain? Ho raised his eyes; 


his glance fell upon the medical dispenser of the 
prison, and suddenly for a moment become ferocious. 
The previous day he had written to the officer 
asking for prussic acid, and stating that he wished 
to kill himself to spare his family from shame, and 
offering a sum of 1,000f. for that service. On the 
same day he wrote to his brother to tell him that he 
should be able to make his escape; that with the 
prussic acid or chloroform which he knew how to 
procure he could dispose of the warder and the 
soldier who watched him; that he would assume 
the dress of the latter, and thus disguised he could 
easily make his way out of the prison. This wretched 
dreamer lived up to the last day in the same senseless 
reveries which led him into crime. The moment 
was at hand. M. Claude asked him whether he per- 
sisted in his declarations. oe his eyes cast 
down he replied, in a low voice, ‘I persist.’ The 
last journey was then commenced. He walked un- 
— doubtless owing to the bonds which fas- 
tened his arms. It was scarcely daybreak, the gray 
and lowering sky cast as yet so indistinct a light that 
it would have been impossible to have read a letter. 
When the two wings of the great gate of La Ro- 
quette, beyond which appeared the sinister instru- 
ment of justice, were opened, the condemned man 
recoiled and shook all over. Supported by the 
assistants, encouraged by the chaplain, he crossed 
the threshold and arrived at the foot of the scaffold. 
There he twice embraced the priest, and said to him 
in a very loud voice, ‘Tell M. Claude that I persist.’ 
At the first stair he stopped, turned round and 
exclaimed again, ‘Tell him that I persist.’ ‘The 
chaplain, who was retiring, also turned and replied, 
Be easy; I will tell him.’ Painfully he ascended the 
ten steps, closely supported and pushed forward by 
the executioner, and was placed before the fatal plank. 
At this moment the ferocious animal which dwelt in 
this human form made itself visible. His resignation 
disappeared, and he would not die. He threw himself 
towards the right, and, finding himself thrust back to 
the centre by the executioner, he displayed with an 
extraordinary energy that agility, suppleness, and 
strength which had made him so formidable. Lying 
with his stomach against the plank, he drew himself 
up and thrust forward his head and shoulders beyond 
the hemispherical opening in which his head should 
have been confined. The assistant executioner in 
front seized him by the hair and thrust him back ; 
the executioner took him by the neck to draw him 
into the proper position, when [Troppman, quickly 
lowering his head, inflicted a bite on his fore- 
finger. The executioner, who possesses prodigious 
strength and dexterity, succeeded in placing the crimi- 
nal's head within the opening; the knife fell like light- 
ning, and the basket closed upon the body of the dead 
man. All that we have stated occurred in no longer 
a period than twenty seconds. Very minute pre- 
cautions had been taken by the authorities. From 
midnight the approaches to the Place de la Roquette 
had been guarded by strong squads of sergents-de- 
ville, detachments of the Garde de Paris, horse and 
foot, and by a body of the gendarmerie of the Seine. 
The crowd had been kept back as far as possible to 
beyond the Rues de la Vacquerie and Gerbier. The 
crowd was, as on all such occasions it has ever 
been, disgraceful. Cries, jests, songs, recalled tho 
days of the descente de la Courtille. fe public execu- 
tions are intended to have a moral effect upon the 
roughs, male and female, who are gathered there in 
the narrow streets, where darkness protected outrages 
of which it is needless to speak, they are great mis- 
takes. Nothing is more profoundly immoral than 
the assemblages of which such solemnities are the 
pretext.“ 


Court, Official, and Personal News. 


—— — 


The Lancet states that the Queen at Osborne has 
been suffering repeatedly during the past few months 
from neuralgia, affecting different parts of the body, 
and severe enough to seriously interfere with rest. 
On Sunday her Majesty was too ill from a severe 
attack of this painful complaint to leave the house. 

The Lord Chancellor and Sir John Simeon dined 
with the Queen last Wednesday. 

The Prince of Wales, who has recovered from the 
attack of influenza which last week prevented him 
from visiting Lord Fitzhardinge at Berkeley Castle, 
has rejoined the Princess at Gunton Hall. 

At the first Cabinet Council of the. present year, 
which was held on Friday, the whole of the Min- 
isters were present. A second meeting was held on 
Saturday. Another Council was held yesterday, 
and there will be two more before the week closes. 


One of the daily papers states that Mr. Gladstone, 
who was present at Professor Tyndall's lecture on 
Friday looked worn and anxious. The Liverpool 
Mercury, however, says that the Premier, his son, 
and Mr. Charles Lyttelton, when visiting Lord Lyt- 
telton last week at Hagley, near Stourbridge, were 
engaged for three days—about three hours each day 
—in cutting down a beech-tree, measuring in circum- 
ference no less than fourteen feet. It is added that 
this is not the only occasion on which the Premier of 
England has found recreation in wood-cleaving, for 
we understand that on the recent visit of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, to Hawarden, tho 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone was discovered busily 
employed in sawing planks for the completion of a 
job of joiner work which he had carried forward to 
an advunced stage. 

Earl Granville has addressed the supporters of the 
Government in the House of Peers, requesting their 
attendance at the opening of Parliament on the 8th 
February, when “ matters of interest and importance 
will be brought under their consideration.” Mr 
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Liberal members of the House of Commons of the 
date fixed for the meeting of Parliament, and request- 
ing their attendance, ‘‘as matters of great public 
moment will be submitted to the House at a very 
early date. 

The address in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne will be moved in the Commons by the Hon. 
Francis Egerton, uncle of Lord Ellesmere, and son- 
in-law of the Duke of Devonshire, and seconded by 
Sir Charles Dilke, M. P. for Chelsea. 


The gossip relative to the forthcoming Irish Land 
Bill continues. The bill is now, it is said, printed 
in its complete form, and is receiving some final 
touches. The London correspondent of the Scotsman 
says it is all but certain that “fixity of tenure” will 
not be entertained. An extension of the Ulster 
tenant-right system, with trifling alterations, for the 
whole of Ireland, is a much more likely thing. It 
is expected that the Government will push forward 
the Irish Land Bill to a third reading before Easter. 

There is a talk of the Education Bill being first 
introduced into the House of Lords under the aus- 
pices of the Lord President (Earl de Grey). The 
Manchester Guardian says: There are likewise the 
bills regarding naturalisation and the extradition of 
criminals, which will naturally fall to the lot of the 
Foreign Secretary to explain; and. if the rumours ia 
clerical regions be true, there is a proposition in 
shape which one must presume must first see the light 
— the auspices of the spiritual Peers, as it has 
for its scope the making provision for the appoint- 
ment and payment of suffragan bishops.”’ 

It has been officially announced that the Govern- 
ment are preparing a bill to repeal the exemption 
from parochial rating of Government property. 

It was generally belicved by the commercial in- 
terests concerned that the Government had deter- 
mined to reduce the rates of postage on printed mat- 
ter and circulars in the approaching session. It is 
now] stated there is a disposition to postpone the 
matter, ard, in consequence, the Associated Cham- 
bers and the Postal Committee of the Society of Arts 
are taking measures to obtain an immediate decision. 
The latter body have resolved to urge a reduction on 
printed matter to one halfpenny for four ounces. 


Captain Douglas Galton has b inted to the 
Directorship of Works and Buildings, a new office 
under the First Commissioner of Works. The 
Assistant Under-Secretaryship of State in the War 
Office, at present filled by Captain Galton, will be 
abolished. 

Mr. Adam Gifford, Sheriff of Orkney and Shetland, 
has accepted the appointment of the vacant judgeship 
in the Edinburgh Court of Session. 

His Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar has been appointed to the command of th 
Division of Guards. 

Lord Napier of Magdala will succeed Sir William 
e as Commander-in-Chief of the Army in 

ndia. 

Mr. George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L., has been 
appointed by the Government to the post of Civil 
Service Commissioner. 

Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, Bart., has declined the 
rectorship of the Aberdeen University, on the 
ground that a majority of the students voted against 
him. A new election will be necessary, and Mr. 
Disraeli is already spoken of as a candidate. 


The death of Sir G. F. Seymour, Admiral of the 
Fleet, is announced. The deceased officer, who was 
in his 84th year, was the heir-presumptive to the 
Marquisate of Hertford. | 

Nature announces that the Senate of London 
University have proposed to establish a Faculty of 
Science, 

The London correspondent of the Sheffield Indepen- 
dent says: —“ After a considerable interregnum, the 
editorial chair of the Daily News has been filled up 
by the appointment of Mr. Edward Dicey, one of the 
most accomplished literary men of our day, a politi- 
cal writer of great ability and experience, and ia 
opinion a Liberal of the advanced, but oultivated, 
school. Mr. Dicey has recently returned from the 
East, where, after witnessing the inauguration of the 
Suez Canal, he visited the Holy Land. That the 
conduct of the leading Liberal journal should bo en- 
trusted to such a man, is an assurance that the Daily 
News will remain true to its best traditions, and that, 
in foreign politics especially, it will do justice to the 
real continental and American allies of the Eoglish 
people. Mr. Dicey's Life of Cavour,’ and his let- 
ters to the Spectator from the United States—to say 
nothing of his later works—afford ample evidence of 
his authority to speak on these subjects and of his 
Fr yet discriminating, sympathy with the great 

iberal movements of other countries—a class of 
questions upon which even Liberal journalists rarely 
appear to advantage.” 

The reported intentions of tho First Commissioner 
of Works to discontinue the supply of flowers in 
Victoria Park is contradicted. : 

Dr. Robert Chambers, the veteran author and pub- 
lisher, has met with an accident. He slipped his foot 
in coming down stairs and broke his ankle. 

Mr. Sothern, the comedian, has met with a severe 
accident while following Baron Rothschild’s stag- 
hounds. 

Mr. Broome, who for nearly a quarter of a centu 
was the head gardener and well-known horticulturist 
of the Inner Temple Gardens, died suddenly on 
Saturday. 

The late Mr. Samuel Bailey, having no near re- 
lations, has bequeathed to the trustees of Sheffield 


Gladstone has also issued a ciroular, — the 


60,000 4., to be applicable to the general purposes of 
the trust. 4 


Hontscript. 
—9— 


Wednesday, January 26th, 1870. | 
WELSH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


This conference commenced yesterday at Aber- | The 


ystwith, in the Dining-hall of the University College 
for Wales, A large number of delegates were pre- 
sent. The Rev. F. S. Johnstone, of Merthyr, read a 
paper advocating compulsory education, on the 
ground that voluntary effort was almost worked out, 
and that the attendance was most irregular—not, 
more than three-fourths of those on the registers at- 
tending regularly. Even in the better schools the 
passes in the higher standards were too few, and 
in the unaided schools the passes were deplorably 
low. The Factory Acts were most unjust, because 
they prohibited the child from working without hav- 
ing a certain amount of education, and yet did not 
provide him with the means of getting that educa- 
tion. Thus idleness was added to ignorance. A 
school rate would cost little more (if any more) than 
the school fees. It would be better to pay fourteen mil- 
lions for education than for criminals and paupers, 
as wedo now. Dr. Edwards (Bala) said that the 
arguments against a State Church applied equally 
against religious education by the State. After 
fighting against the Church Establishment so long, 
should we accept an Establishment in another form 
—in our schools—and of a more insidious character. 
If religious education were necessary it should be 
iven, not in a corner, but openly and paid for. 
hy should clergy and ministers interfere with our 
schools any more than with our shops? He insisted 
on the responsibility of the individual conscience, 
apart from State interference. The Bible ought to 
be read. The Rev. Dr. Davies, of Haverfordwest 
College, read a paper on the best means of providing 
religious instruction to the young, supposing a 
national system to be adopted. He enlarged upon 
the necessity of home — and said that Sunday - 
schools formed an agency for religious instruction 
whose competency was tried and undoubted. The 
new responsibility would be a stimulant to those 
schools, and would excite the clergy of all churches 
to greater exertions. Religious classes could also be 
held after school hours. 

The following resolutions were submitted to the 
evening conference :— Ist. That it isthe conviction of 
this conference that any system of National Educa- 
tion, fully meeting the requiremerts of Wales, must 
be free, secular, unsectarian, and compulsory. 2nd. 
This conference deems the direct religious teaching 
now imparted in day schools of but little value, and 
is confident that the spiritual training of the young 
may be fully and safely entrusted to the parents an 
the Christian Church. 3rd. Religious liberty being 
the birthright of every individual, this conference 
protests against any national scheme of education 
which shall enforce attendance at denominational 
schools, or levy rates for sectarian or even religious 
instruction. 4th. That a system of national 
free education, in order to be equitable, should, 
in addition to the elementary forms, provide 
advanced and high schools open by gradua- 
tion to all classes of the community. Sth. That 
in connection with the establishment of a national 
education for the United Kingdom, equitable ar- 
rangements be made with the managers of State- aided 
existing schools for their union with the national 
system, and that provision be made for the speedy 
cassation of State aid, where such union shall be de- 
clined. 6th. That an education association be con- 
stituted for Wales, to consist of such persons as con- 
cur in the principles embraced io the resolutions of 
this conference, and that the following gentlemen 
[names given] be appointed an executive committee to 
bring the 7 of re og Sones fairly before the 
country, and to watch the introduction and eas 
of any educational measure which may dy tos 
before Parliament; and that the same gentlemen 
be appointed to represent the views embodied 
in the foregoing resolutions before Mr. Forster and 
the Home Secretary.” | 

The evening meeting was a crowded and excited 
one. Great efforts were made to alter the resolutions 
in accordance with the principles of the 
long dispute occurred on secular education and Bib'e 
reading. The League deputation begged the meet- 
ing to moderate their plan, and join the League. 
Excited speeches were made, and the conference was 
taunted with wishing to exclude the Bible, which the 
Welsh people would never submit to. This senti- 
ment was loudly cheered. Alter four hours’ discus- 
sion, Only two resolutions were passed by persistent 
effort. It was affirmed that the second resolution 


did not mean the imposition or exclusion of Bible 
reading. 


The statement of the Church Times, that Arch- 
deacon Basil Jones has been appointed to the see of 
St. Asaph, is contradicted. 

Advices from Osborne state that her Majesty 
suffered less from neuralgia on Monday, but was un- 
able to join the Royal Family at dinner, 

Last night’s Gazette announces the appointment 
of the Duchess of Sutherland (Countess of Cromartie) 
as Mistress of the Robes, in the room of the Duchess 
of Argyll, resigned. Archdeacon Mackenzie is 
peta „Bishop Suffragan of the See of Notting- 


Mr. Disraeli has issued a circular to bis supporters, 
expressing a hope that they may find it convenient to 


Trish land question, national education, 


ee 


ceremony was 


ormed, 

the Archbishop of Canterbury, by the Bishops of 

Londo, Rls, Rochester, Li d and Salisbury 
Archbishop of Syra, with a retinue of Greek 

priests, was t. 

ute * addressed his constituer 
falifax. right hon. gentleman fir 

ay Mr. 


to auswer the question 
ministration had been true to ite 
which he went on to indicate the 


legislation. 5 


A t the 1 he — the 
mon the latter 
3 * 


of university testa, the reform of the licensing syatem, 
and the adoption of the ballot. * 
meot · 


Ian Presprrertan Onvrcne.—A s 
ing of the General Assembly of the 

Church in Ireland, convened to consider the financial 
position of the Church as affected by the Trish 
Church Act, and adopt measures suitable to the 


occasion, was held yesterd 
an unusually large atten of the clergy and 


eee 


turn to a great extent on the rights of the . 

Tun Bisnor oy Lonpow in Srepygy.— The 

Bishop of London commenced a series of 8 
Stepney 


on the Evidences of Christianity,” at 


Church, on Monday night. The lecture wae a- 


sidered as introductory, and was brief. The suc- 
ceeding lectures will be delivered on the seven suc- 
ceeding Monday evenings, and the working classes 
are especially invited to attend. The first lecture 
was attended by a large congregation, and more than 
500 persons were unable to obtain admission. 


—ů—ů— 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 

ce debate = —1 l of Commerce * ro- 
sumed in the Frenc islature yesterday. . 
Forcade, in — tone speech, announced 
intention of voting for a Parliamentary inquiry, bo- 
cause he was convinced that. the results of the deli- 
berations would be favourable to free trade. This 
speech was received with loud cheers, aud the 


discussion was then closed. At the Tey: Het fags . 
. tes 


sitting the Minister of Commerce said: “ 


which have been going on during the last few days 
are the beginning of the Parliamentary inquiry. This 
inquiry is desired by the Government; for it expects, 


from it a justification of the treaties and an indioa - 


tion of the measures which ought to be adopted, 
Moreover, this inquiry will accustom Lh a ys 


the country to conduct its own affairs, and will guide 


the Government in enacting decree’ which, 


adopted, must be eccepted by all interested persone. 
as representing the manifestation of the will of 4 
country.” 

Prince 


Pierre Bonaparte has brought an action 
against the Marseillaise for accusing him of the 
murder of a shepherd at Vivario. 

M. Bancel is suffering from an attack of typhoid 
fever, and his condition is very serious. 

Meters. Rothschild have been authorised by the 


Russian Government to negotiate for a loan of 
12,000,0002, 


Tun Iwratiisitiry Doema.—The Augsburg | 
Gazette publishes the Latin text of an address drawa . 


2 by r Rauscher, Moye gon of Vienna, in 
the name of a large num bishops, entree g 
Pius IX. not to submit to the discussion 4 
(Ecumenical Council the dogma of the poms | Q 
the Pope. One of the principal reasons ur 
support of their views by the Archbishop and the pres 
lates associated with him is that the Church has to 
sustain a struggle just now unknown in former times 
against men who oppose religion itself as an 
institution baneful to human nature, so that it 
seems inopportune to impose upon the Oatholio 
nations, led into temptation by so many mechina- 
tions on every side, more dogmas than the Council 
of Trent proclaimed. In conclusion, the eddress 
says that “the definition which is demanded, would 
furnish fresh arms to the enemies of religion to excite 
against the Catholic Ohurch the resentment even of 


men avowedly the best,“ and give ta the European 
‘A | Fovernments “a motive or a pretext for ene 


ing upon the rights the Church still des. 
connection with this subject it may be 8 
that the municipality of Munich has conferred the 
freedom of that city on Dr. Dollinger for the 


he has taken against the dogma of the infallibility 
of the Pope. , 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY, 


Coastwise as well as by rail, the receipts of wheat from 
Besex and Kent were only moderate, but in improved gon- 
dition, The attendance of millers was thin, and the demand 
was inactive for both red and white produce, at about 
Monday’s quotations, There was a good show of foreign 
wheat on the stands, for which the inquiry was restricted, 
at about late rates. Moderate supplies of barley have been 
on offer, Malting produce was steady in value and demand, 
but other sorte were neglected. Malt was dall, at previous 
quotations, The show of oate has been f ur, with a moderate 
request, on former terms. Beans and peas met a alow sale, 
at the late decline, The flour market was depressed, at 
previous currencies, 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 
Wheat, Barley, Malt, Oats, Flour, 


Baglish & Scotch $10 Lo. OMe ae” oe 
Foreign .., 6,670 870 om 18,760 1.0 0 
Maise, 16,300 dr 


saree „ 
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"opener, Rev. Li . BEVAN, LL. B.; Chairman, 

W. HOWIESON. 
Tun beuarr ISIN O TON (Cross-street). Opener, 
"Rew. J. CLIFFORD, M. A., LLB. Chairman, Re 


©. BAILHACHE. 
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0 , Rev 


J, ALLANSON PICTON, K. A., 


Toren h March. HOLLO WAT CHAPEL. Opener, 
. SRLFE LEONARD, Keq.; Chairman, Rev. 
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To commence at Eight o’clock. 

The attendance of Ladies is specially invited. i 
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SUMMARY. 


WII Her Majesty's subjects will hear with 
concern and sympathy of her sufferings from an 
obstinate attack of neuralgia a very prevalent 
if not dangerous complaint at this inclement 
season—they will note with interest the public 
services which two of her sons are able to render 
to the Empire over which Queen Victoria rules. 
The Duke of Edinburgh has recently gone through 
the ordeal of a fortnight’s Oriental festivity at 
2 and the presence of a scion of the 
Royal House amongst them, seems to have 
created a real impression on the Bengalees, whose 
traditions are all in favour of personal Govern- 
ment. Receptions, pageants, balls, and illumina- 
tions are to their taste, and engender a greater 
reverence for British rule amongst this simple 
community than Earopean legislation. The 
whole population of the capital of India seems 
to have been excited by the visit. No expense 
was and the Earl of Mayo, whose 
— cent ideas are well suited to his position 
as Viceroy of India, insists on paying the entire 
cost of these demonstrations, some 10, 000l., out 
of his own pocket! Prince Arthur, her Majesty's 
younger son, is now in Washington, and is to 
visit New York and other cities. At present 
there are no signs of great excitement at the 
advent of the young Prince, but he will h 
fail to create a good impression among 
— guests, who have always given a 

ial and hospitable welcome to members of 
our Royal Family. | 
Though some of the New York papers still 
speak in their sensational way of accepting the 
annexation of the New Dominion as a set off to 
the Alabama claima, the Canadians are not 
alarmed. General Grant might give them real 
trouble in respect to the Red River rebellion,” 
but he is quite quiescent. His Government is 
N with annexations in another direction. 
San Domingo has, it now appears, been made 
over, at a very cheap rate, to the United States, 


by a treaty which has been concluded and which 


„only awaits the ratification of the Senate. The 
Winnepeg insurgents are, it is said, prepared to 


negotiate with the Ottawa Government for a. 


ful arrangement. The North American 


eration will now have a little breathing 


: 2 


time. Whether it will become consolidated into 
a great federal State time will prove. We are 

iving the infant Confederation the best possible 
help y sending over our surplus population. 
Some thousands have already gone to 
Canada, and the emigration tide which is setting 
in so strongly is likely tocarry Out many thou- 
sands more of distressed artisans from London 


v. | alone to seek a home in the British territories of 


the New World. Local societies to forward the 
movement have already been formed in a dozen 
r districts of the metropolis, and the Lord 
ayor appeals for funds “ to help the deserving 
unemployed to Canada, where, we are aesured, 
they will be readily received and assisted by the 
Government in much larger numbers than we 
are likely to be able to send.“ 

There are many signs of the 2 of the 
Parliamentary Session. The Cabinet Councils 
have been resumed—we hardly remember a 
season when so many were held—and the names 
of the gentlemen who are to move and second 
the Address in the Commons have been 
announced. The indications of retrenchment 
multiply on every side, and brighten the pro- 
spects of the next Budget. We are able to 
economies have only commenced, and other 
administrative departments are being looked 
into with reforming energy. So little is pro- 
tracted opposition tothe Irish Land Bill expected, 
that it is hoped the measure may be pushed 
through the Lower House before Easter. Mr. 
Stansfeld, Financial Secretary of the Treasury, 
told his constituents at Halifax yesterday that 
it will not be a Bill subversive of all the rela- 
tions between the owner and occupier of the 
soil, nor of agrarian confiscation for a political 
object, nor a measure framed merely upon the 
basis of old measures upon the subject, or dealing 
with questions of compensation for unexhausted 
improvements. Of course he could not describe 
what it would be. The rumour that the 
Education Bill will be introduced in the here- 
ditary chamber suggests either that its pro- 
visions will be very moderate, or that the 
Cabinet has a most childlike faith in the for- 
bearance or liberality of the Peers, who 
destroyed the most useful clauses of the Sco ch 
Education scheme of last Session. The ob- 
structive tendencies of their Lordships is one of 
the chief obatacles to that despatch of business 
which Mr. Bright bewails, and we can hardly 
suppose that Mr. Forster would willingly 
entrust his great scheme to the tender mercies 
of such ruthless critics. 

The terrible tragedy in a Roman Catholic 
church at Liverpool on Sunday evening, which 
resulied in the vr to death of some six- 
teen persons, shows how little such catastrophes 
can be guarded against. We may improve the 
approaches to our public buildings, but such 
sudden panics can only be prevented by the 
exercise of that reason and presence of mind 
which crowds so rarely evince. A still sadder, 
theugh not so disastrous an event has occurred 
at the Thorncliffe Colliery near Sheffield, where 
trade disputes have led to the employment of 
numbers of non-union miners. The unionists 
ofthe neighbouring collieries resolved to prevent 
the employment of the men, and created a reign 
of terror in the district. On Friday, however, 
they gathered to the number of more than a 
thousand from various parts of South York- 
shire, attacked thirty non-unionist houses at 
Thornoliffe, demolished the furniture, set on fire 
several dwellings, and did great damage to pro- 
rty, before they were checked by the police. 


and at least one life has been lost. Elsewhere 
we report the progress made by the industrial 
partnership of Messrs. Briggs, which has so 
remarkably promoted the best interests of em- 
ployers and employed, and prevented the re- 
currence of such deplorable outrages as 
that referred to above. Why should not the 
same good understanding and content obtain in 
the Thorncliffe district as in the neighbourhood 


y | of Whitworth P 


The news from France this week is of a re- 
nature. The new Ministers, spite of 
their blunders relative to M. Rochefort, are 
gaining in public favour. M. Oilivier held a 

nd and unique reception last week, which 
was attended by all the public men of eminence, 
Orleanista and Legitimists included, who have 
hitherto held aloof from the Empire; and Na- 
poleon III. is said to really like his new 
posi’ on as a constitutional ruler. The Govern. 
ment are busily and honestly engaged in deal- 
ing with the corruption which has gathered 
around the Empire, and in weeding the magis- 
‘tracy. There is abundant room for their 
energy. France, we are told, has twice as many 
functionaries as are needed for the public ser- 
vice ; and the Minister of Finance hopes to pro- 
duce'a budget which will show a very substan- 


economies by-and-bye. Having shewn their 


spare ten thousand men from our army, naval | 


any of the combatants were seriously injured, | E 


ability to deal with mob violence, the new 


Ministers talk of putting down duelling with 


83 8 
M. hefort is believed to be greatly dis- 
appointed at the result of his trial on Saturday 
before the Correctional Tribunal. The event 
excited little interest, the accused not being 
present, and repudiating the tribunal before 
which he was summoned. The editor of the 
Marseillaise was sentenced to a very light 
punishment, for inciting to civil war— a fine 
of 3,000 francs and six months’ imprisonment, 
without the loss of his civil rights or his seat in 
the Chamber. It seems probable that the 
execution of the sentence will be delayed till 
the new Press Law, now under consideration, 
has passed, when an amnesty will whitewash 
M. Rochefort and his brother journalists. 
Though the prosecution in this shape assumes 
a somewhat ridiculous aspect, the great Irre- 
concilable can hardly claim the honours of 
martyrdom. In fact, the Reds of Paris are 
beginuing to get weary of a leader who shrinks 
from desperate acts. The Ultra-Democratic 
journals are at war among themselves, the 
mlddle-olasses have discarded their fears, and 
the assurance is given that an outbreak in the 
streets is to the last degree improbable. 
General Prim seems to have made up his mind. 
to accept the Duke of Montpensier as a last re- 
source. A resolution moved by the Republicans 
toexclude his Highness from the Spanish Throne 
has been voted downinthe Cortes by alarge majo- 
rity. The Prince, though not elected a 
Deputy for the Asturias, obtained a very 
large vote, and public opinion is said to be 
turning in his favour. Though in Monday’s 
debate the head of the Government said that 
the Ministers had no candidate to propose, 
but were ready to continue the interregnum, 
General Prim and his colleagues are evidently 
waiting for—perhaps secretly encouraging—the 
outward pressure which will oblige them to adopt 
this astute and calculating Prince. He is an 
Orleanist, but the French Government need not 
object—the Orleanists having become fused in 
the Liberal party in France. Unfortunately the 
Duchess, the sister of the dethroned Queen, is a 
bigot, whose influence will probably be thrown 
into the scale in favour of the Romish hierarchy. 


THE FRENCH TREATY OF 
COMMERCE. 


ProspaBiy there is no act of his reign of 
eighteen years * which the Emperor of the 
French can look back with greater complacency 
than the Treaty of Commerce concluded with 
England ten years ago, by the agency of M. 
Michel Chevallier on the one side and Mr. 
Cobden on the other. That arrangement, made 
under the auspices of a despotic Sovereign, may 

ossibly be broken off at the demand of a free 

arliament ; though such an event is very un- 
likely. But the vast amount of good effected 
by this sagacious stroke of statesmanlike 
poses cannot be recalled. That treaty 
as been a great boon to the French 
eople. It has had the effect of greatly stimu- 
ating some of their most important industries 
and extending their commercial relations. It 
gave that stimulus to free-trade principles 
throughout Europe which the initiative of 
France could alone secure, and inaugurated an 
era of liberal tariffs. It can hardly be 
doubted that the French Treaty has been 
among the most potent of the influences which 
have, during the last few years, prevented the 
mperor from rushing into hostilities, and have 
obliged him in the end to submit to a constitu- 
tional regime rather than run the risks of a great 
war to consolidate his personal ascendancy. 

The term for which that Treaty of Commerce 
was concluded now draws near its close, and a 
simple notice on the part of either of the con- 
tracting parties would bring it to an end in a 
year. This possibility has aroused the ardour 
of the Protectionist party on the other side of 
the Channel who, giving the rein to blind 
prejudice, trace the present depression of trade 
in France to the operations of the Treaty, and 
who are encouraged to believe that the libera! 
commercial policy which was inaugurated at the 
fiat of Napoleon III. in opposition to the 
general sentiment of the country, wil! be re- 
versed now that the nation can give expression 
to its will in a free legislature. Ten years ago 
there is little doubt the French Chamber, if it 
had been entirely unshackled, would havesent 
back Mr. Cobden to England without his treaty _ 
The country has since tasted the blessings of 
Free Trade. M. Thiers can indeed point to 
suffering industries in France, as can our 
‘‘revivers” in England. But he cannot ex- 
plain away the broad facts of the case—the 
doubling of French exported produce to this 
country since 1861, thé great impetus given to 


tial retrenchment, with the prospect of further | 


the wine, silk, and fancy trades of France, and 
the greater cheapness and better quality of 
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many articles of prime importance to the con- 
sumer. : 

Our neighbours are now fairly plunged into a 
great free trade controversy, from which com- 
mercial freedom has everything to hope. They 
have enjoyed its blessings before they are called 
upon to investigate its theoretical soundness, or 
its merits as a practical fiscal policy. Happily 
the appeals of such Protectionists as M. Thiers 
to their national prejudices and pride are a day 
too late. The French people of the present day 
can hardly be persuaded that unrestricted com- 
merce is an evil, because it makes their country 
dependent on foreign nations, and hampers 
them in going towar. They care little now 
comparatively for ascendancy in Europe; still 
less are they eager to maintain ruinous armaments 
in order to keep up an untenable international dic- 
tatorship. The arguments of the Orleanist orator 
are as much drawn from the exploded delusions 
of the past as are the weak appeals of our Reci- 
procity advocates. But the discussion on com- 
mercial freedom which has commenced in the 
French Senate and the Legislative Body will 
bring the entirequestion under review in the light 
of present needs and prospects. Apart from M. 
Thiers’ special theory on the subject, which fails 
to arouse public interest, the question is broadly 
placed before the French people whether the 
great mats of consumers are to be sacrificed 
for the benefit of a small section of pro- 
ducers — whether in a count mainly 
agricultural, the mass of people are to 
be obliged to pay high prices for inferior articles 
in order that certain trades may flourish, or 
seem to flourish, at their expense. Our English 
‘“revivers” may save themselves superfluous 
trouble by quietly awaiting the issue of this con- 
troversy. They have but to rest awhile, and 
observe the drift of opinion on the free trade 

uestion among our lively neighbours. If 
the Commercial Treaty has been a national 
calamity to the French people, if it has im- 
poverished the national resources and crippled 
their industries, the truth will now be made 
manifest. But if it should turn out that the 
liberal fiscal policy inaugurated ten years ago by 
the Emperor has on the whole increased the 
wealth of the nation, developed its resources, 
and given an impetus to its staple industries, 
the changes begun by a despotic Sovereign 
will be ratified by the matured convictions of 
a self-governing community. 

The inquiry now proceeding in France will 
have other beneficial results. It affords the 
means of that political education which our 
neighbours 80 greatly lack. If commerce is 
depressed, spite of the vast increase of com- 
mercial intercourse with England, the causes 
of this stagnation will not escape investigation. 
The truth is now coming out, and was forcibly 
expressed by M. Jules Simon, that the 
restrictions upon liberty, and not its develop- 
ment, have frustrated the beneficial action 
of free trade. France cannot be at the same 
time both a great military and commercial 
country. The new system requires new and 
freer conditions of political and social life. If 
protection is discarded, other obstacles to 
industrial development will have to be 
removed, to make the change safe, pala- 
table, and advantageous. Excessive centrali- 
sation, heavy taxation, vexatious restrictions on 
internal trade, the disturbing influence of the 
conscription, and the retention of costly arma- 
ments, are all mixed up with the final settle- 
ment of the free-trade controversy. It is not 
merely a question of commercial legislation, but, 
as M. Thiers candidly admits, an entire change 
of system, that is involved in the discussion. He 
is ready to agree with M. Rouher that freedom 
of commerce binds nations together in the bonds 
of peace. By giving guarantees against war, 
it 8 the need of great military establish · 
ments. M. Thiers does not like a prospect so 
adverse to the old traditions of France. But 
his countrymen have lost their reverence for 
prejudices which would leave France isolated 
and impoverished. 

There is to be a full and impartial inquiry 
into the working of the Treaty of Commerce 
with England before further action is taken. 
For two years at least that convention between 
the two countries will remain intact. Before 
that period has elapsed, there can be little doubt 
that the French people will have been fully in- 
structed on the whole question, and have become 
more alive than they now are to the advantages 
of unrestricted commercial intercourse. Free 
institutions and freedom of discussion will 
tend to bring out the whole truth; and in 
due time the enlightened French nation will be 
able to choose between the Protective system, 
with its corollary, huge armaments and interna- 
tional jealousy—as advocated by M. Theirs—or 
a free-trade policy, which promotes international 
intercourse and friendship, and requires Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform” to give it beneficial 
development. 


ETHICS OF THE DUST. 


Prorgssor Tynpatt, the successor of Fara- 
day, delivered, at the Royal Institution last 
Friday night, a lecture upon Dust. The sub- 
ject of the lecture is one with which we are all 
sufficiently familiar. Dust meots us in every 
stage of life. It is the plague of house- 
keepers, and the bane of travellers. We have 
always known, we imagine, that dust was some- 
thing palpable. We can see it, and we can 
feel it ; but it has been left to Professor Tyn- 
dall to say of what it is com There is 
some novelty in Professor Tyndall’s discoveries, 
but not so much as is imagined. If dust has 
not before been sufficiently analysed, there has 
been a strong belief or suspicion as to its nature. 
We have all known, at least we imagine so, 
that it is of the nature of matter to give off 
something from itself. Everything in the world 
is in the process of formation and decay. It 
dies and lives again; rots and revives. Dust 
is but larger matter in other forms. Now, 


it has been our suspicion, if not belief, that | d 


this dust is partially composed of minute 
organisms. We were told, long ago, that we 
are all peopled by such organisms, invisible 
for the most part to the eye, but having life 
and breath in as real a sense as we have our- 


selves. Belief in such a case could not be 


knowledge, because every man cannot be a 
practical or scientific chemist. But the fact 
which Professor Tyndall proclaimed last Frida 
night has, we think, been a matter of belief all 
along—for years and years. He is a discoverer 
in the sense that he a proves what 
has long been thought. The interest attaching 
to his lecture belongs, therefore, in our judg- 
ment, more to the manner in which he has 
demonstrated his conclusion than to the con- 
clusion itself. 

Professor Tyndall described, in graphic and 
most interesting language, the process of his 
discovery. „ What is remarkable in his narra- 
tive is the evident fact that, like many other 
scientific discoveries, he has found the truth 
by accident and not by intention. He had no 
original purpose of analysing the constituents 
of dust. He was about something else, and the 
dust came in his way to such an extent that 
he found he must get rid of it—destroy it. 
He was making researches iuto the decom 
sition of vapour by light: the dust came in his 
way and frustrated his experiments. He tried 
one thing after another to remove it, and found 
to his astonishment, that his trials were unsuc- 
cessful. At last he allowed the dust to pass over 
the flame of a spirit-lamp, and discovered that it 
then no longer appeared. The conclusion was 
that it was composed of organic matter, which 
fire alone could destroy. Professor Tyndall 
says that he was by no means prepared for 
this result,” for he “ had thought, with the res: 
of the world, that the dust of our air was in 
V part inorganic and non-combustible.” 

e are not sure, ourselves, that this is not the 
case to some extent yet, for it is not proved that 
all dust is composed of organic matter. What, 
apparently, is proved, is, that to a greater extent 
than had hitherto been supposed, it is mainly 
composed of organic forms. 

Now, Sir William Hamilton used to say, that 
of all professions the medical profession was the 
most conservative—the least inclined to dis- 
covery, and the least open to accept discoveries 
when made. Looking at the way in which 
infectious and contagious diseases are propa: 
gated, one would have thought that its members 
would long ago have tried to find out in 
what way the atmosphere of a room in 
which a person lies ill of scarlet fever or 
cholera differed from the atmosphere of a 
room in which scarlet fever and cholera were 
not present. This, however, has been beyond 
their notion of the service due to the science or 
art which they have professed. They have 
taken diseased bodies as they have found them, 
and seldom troubled their minds about anything 
but the more proximate causes of disease. 
Professor Tyndall, who has nothing to do with 
the medical profession, now comes forward to 
give its members some information as to the real 
cause of certain diseases, as well as to make 
practical suggestions, with the view of pre- 
venting their extension. He has confirmed the 
idea of the agency of living organisms in the 
formation of disease. As,” he says, “a 
planted acorn gives birth to an oak competent 
to produce a whole crop of acorns, each gifted 
with the power of reproducing its parent tree ; 
and as thus from a single seedling a whole 
forest may spring, so these epidemic diseases 
literally plant their seeds, grow, and shake 
abroad new germs, which, meeting in the 
human body their proper food and temperature, 
finally take possession of whole populations.“ 
Here we get at the origin of many diseases, 
and, as Professor Tyndall says, by disclosing 
our enemy we are enabled to fight him. 


Can we * him ? The experiments that were 
made last Friday night go to prove that we 
can, to a certain extent, destroy the organic 
matter in the air which is the cause of dis- 
ease in various forme. We can use fire— 


and very possibly, after all, it was the fire 


of London that cured the Plague—but we 


cannot burn the air of every room, and keep on 
burning it. We can, however, prevent the 
specific organism that has caused a specific dis- 
ease from entering our own system. The pre- 
vention is simple enough: we have only to use 
cotton-wool respirators, or, if that be not con - 
venient, a silk handkerchief will generally 
answer the purpose. 

We have not followed Professor Tyndall into 
the numerous paths of illustration by which he 
proved and published his discovery, for we want 
to remark that he has not exhausted the subject 
With regard to the prevention and cure of dia 
ease, he has put a great instrument into the 
hands of some men who, it is to be hoped, will 
try to utilise it, Knowing, as a fact, that certain 

iseases are caused by the presence of certain 
o>ganisms in the body, they will probably endea- 
vour to find a means of extirpating those 


organisms. This, however, is not all. not 
this dust serve other pu besides that of 
propagating discase? Is not that an 


exceptional one? Is it not possible that it 
ministers to health? It is, we are told, every- 
here; and it ie everywhere with some high 
purpose. It forms, no doubt, the constituent 
of other life ; it may serve, as a rule, to consume 
the seeds of many diseases in our own bodies. 
„All is not gold that glitters,,” and all, we may 
be eure, is not poison that is dust. We need 
not, with our new petty, half-acquired know- 
ledge, anathematise it, for possibly we may find 
that we could not do without it. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SUEZ CANAL, 


Tun commercial world is at the present moment 
engaged ia the discussion of a most important pro- 
blem, one which almost surpasses in interest the 
legislative adoption of the free-trade policy so long 
preached by the far-seeing and sagacious Richard 
Cobden and his staunch-hearted colleagues. What 
influence will the existence of the Suez Canal 
exercise on the ocean traffic of the world? This is 
the great commercial question of the day, one which 
concerns the industrial interests not merely of Eng- 
land and Europe, but likewise of India, Chins, and 
Australia. Is it not strange that a mere cutting 
across a narrow neck of land should be fraught 
with changes which may perceptibly affect the in- 
dustrial history of the world? For years the possi- 
bility of the Suez Canal ever becoming completed 
had been treated as a myth, a feat the im- 
practicability of which gave the lie to Na- 
poleon's assertion that thore was no such word as 
“‘ impossible ’’ ; but now that the great work of M. de 
Lesseps has been so far finished as to be capable of 
use fur business purposes, the old scepticism has 
taken a new form, and people inquire of each other, 
“Of what use is the canal?” Lord Houghton, who 
represented the Royal Geographical Sosiety at the 
Suez feutivities, thinks that the geographical, com- 
mercial, and political importance of the famous un- 
dertaking have been somewhat over-estimated. Very 
possible, but is not this rather the result of the 
manner in which some persons have laboriously en- 
deavoured to under-estimate the importance of the 
canal? It was but the other day that we wore told 
that the canal could never be completed, and engi- 
neers of eminence, like Mr. Hawkshaw and Mr. 
Fowler, who expressed a contrary opinion, were 
charged with being visionaries, Are we again to 
believe in the false prophets of old? We trast not. 
There is observable, at any rate, a disposition in this 
country to take up in a thoroughly impartial spirit 
the question of the commercial value of the new water 
way, and to afford every facility for testing the samo 
in a speedy and decisivemanner. The English ship- 
ping interest, especially, have vigorously bestirred 
themsélves in the matter, and to an extent which can- 
not have failed to undeceive those who thought 
that with the completion of the Suez Canal our com- 
mercial supremacy would cease, and that the place of 
our merchant ships would be occupied by those of 
France, Germany, ani Italy. Not that no such 
danger ever existed, but that our shipowners and 
merchants were keenly alive to the actual condition 
of affairs, and profited thereby accordingly. At thu 
present moment thero are several steamers adver- 
tised to leave London and Liverpool for Eastern 
ports, vid the Canal, and their number is expected ti 
be considerably increased during the next few 
wecks. A Liverpool paper announces the names of 
several shipping firms who have adopted the new 
route. | 

Mr. Blow, Marine Superintendent of the North Chins 
Steamboat Company, has given a practical account of 
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his voyage e Groenook to Bombay, vid the Suez Egypt yet rosuming its olden place among the nations“ Nearly a hundred of the leading firms in Havre have 
Canal, from which we learn that the view teken by And who can say otherwise? It is not given to rr aan rg * eee and the Legislative 
us in a previous article was gorroot that steamships to prediot the future. But is the Suez Canal 75 2 Fan Peete nnn present system 
would have to be specially constructed for the navi - likely to become the great Channel of ocean traffic 1 OWisi nn Sux Wel A 
.. ̃ io bb yeen the Wont andthe Haat? Tha isthe pont |, A Olivia, bs prominal on bal ofthe Gover 
iron, it is not improbable that the iron ship building on which opinions chiefly differ. Yet a careful | executions, and to 4 —4＋— before r 
industries of this coyntry are on the verge of a new examination of all that has been said and written on | tive Body before long. | 
career of busy prosperity. In Scotland, the infla- | the subject, instinctively leads one to the conclusion The reception held by the new Ministers the other 
ence of the new order of things already seems to that the canal traffic will bear about the same pro- night is being much talked about. It was remark- 
have been felt. I koow,’ says Mr. Blow, “ of a | portion to the regular ocean traffic as that borne by able, the ta correspondent says, for the presence 
large American company in the Eaat, which is now | the passenger trains on an ordinary railway to the . 50 er — pote wd > : 
having vessels built on the American plan, as to | luggage-trains. It will be largely used by those who , , glie, and (thoug 


aT ; 2 ; last not least) M. Guizot himself. There was great 
engines and hulle, on tho Clyde; and it is their in - can afford it, but it will not monopolise all the traffic | greeting and rejoicing, as of many old friends meet- 
tention to reconstruct their entire fleet of fourtecn | to the East. On the contrary, by leading vessels | ing on ground safer and more congenial than an 


large wooden steamers, many of them vessels of 2,000 | making use of the competing routes to have re- 22 * a r. are had — * meeting of 
tons, und build them of iron.” Indeed, there exist | course to cheaper and more speedy means of transit, Glee Oe e particularly warm, and 
numerous indications that although Brance hae borne | it will tend, while seouring for itself a fair amount me sey that the new Minister kissed the hand of 


. a ; the veteran statesman, for whom his admiration is 
much of the expense and labour of constructing the | of patronage, to augment the traffic by the various | ell known ; but it is certain that their greeting was 


canal, England is likely to profit, both commercially competing routes, thus practically not merely opening | full of cordiality and good feeling. In the most 

and politically, the most by its existence. It was feared a new road to the East, but also extending and eo acer 4 1 Por ee that no doubt 

olikical 2 4 Indi farther utilising those already in existence. can now be entertained of the Emperor's sincerity, 

ip hy tn Perea Le ince vas 1 3 vi a sim : y and, indeed, the profession of such doubts is sonal: 

mpire at the mercy of Russia o1 Nn . — sible only to those who make it a point of honour to 
Blow ia to be accepted as an authority the reverse is“ 


. adhere to their dynastie attachments, and to affect a 
the dase. He tells us that he was captuin in 1857 of 


: ; . | conviction that the establishment of t titu- 
the first steamer that miled fram Dublin with troops F OVI und Colonial. tional liberty in France is possible ong after 'the 


. ; restoration of one particular family. In fa 
to put down the Indign mutiny, and he now makes | St Orleanism is fast dying out, like a hep from which 
a tet ren ome which in = — ~~ PRANOE the oil has been diverted into another receptacle. 

on of advoca retrenchment, w ö „Guisot recent! . Ollivi . 
NN M. Guizot recently spoke of M. Ollivier to the fol 


gaged in conveying soldiers between England and The debate in the Legislative Body on the in- lowing effect: —“ L feel the Sapp sympathy for 


10 that young man, and I consider it a great piece of 
India: — “ 1 will guarantee to carry in an auxiliary karoge ade gin adie th 4 Ax good fortune that he has inspired the Emperor with 


| ‘ sal ok ig fidence, as he has certainly the country. If h 
screw-ateamer of about the Sin Nunzing's tonnage, the week. One of the speakers was M. Jules Sommer Fase * sean 
and haviog two decks, 600 soldiers, with their Simon, who showed that 2 we _ n only a year, he will become a great 
baggage the twenty-fifth day | d English competition, France being pla in 5 : | 
— [r * Bombay can ie cost shalt a better position chan Englund in all respects, | A Senatus-Consultum is shortly to be presented 
g England a ay, aud d anal ing the price of coal. He also demonstrated regulating the election of municipal councils and the 
be 50 per cent. less than the avcrage cost per head for that the Treaty of Commerce had created a good | Choice of maires, and there can be no doubt bug the 
every soldier landed in India during the mutiny, and | position for French agriculture, the agricultural days of all the arbitrary functionaries selected by a 
the time occupied will be twenty-five days instead of | population being nine times larger than the popu- despotic Government are numbered. The strong- 
five.” Afte u a statement as this it be- lation employed in trade. M. Jules Simon pro- wristed "’ prefects have yet to be removed, but they 
seventy-five. r such a 3 ploy NM. 
Bin. . u will de replaced us soon as possible. M. Lambrecht 
comes impossible to wholly ignore the political im- ceeded to urge at 3 . ab ir gpa Rg inennkin of. or Ulla, aed e N 
77 * / ° t > . 9 e oh 
portance of the Suez route. It must tend to yet Ki en 0 2 to 75 kor 3 pointment, he will find himself at the head af ta 
further consolidate the strength of our empire in the afiorded to a few merchants. He concluded his administration which a few months ago opposed his 
East. Lord Houghton ventured an opinion that the | speech by declaring that liberty of commerce was election with the most orough-going mperialist 
letion of the Suez Canal would exercise very | necessary to all; that all liberties were related one | an alence. Other labourers in the Parliamentary 
little influence on the commierce of either France or to the other, and all led to peace, His speech was ed — Po wel yy P age gy Mg Govern- 
lal | ; jetei 
Ragland; bathe must have Persien the repetad Spes ht de Jond cheer, MM. Gilommin. also ee bie worked. nt ne oe mak wach 
endeavours to bring the colonies and the mother | the advantage of the agricultural interests, which Ever since the installation of the present Ministry 
country yet closer to cach other by more previously were always sacrificed to trade. M. the Emperor, it is stated, has worn the aspect of a 
g means of communication. The new ocean Clement Duvernois declared that protection had | man relieved of a heavy burden, long end painfull 
highw 1b roduein the intervening distance severa never produced anything but misery, dearness, and endured. He is not only cheerful, but gay, and his 
in, J. n i] 8 nts further facilities fo famine. He was, however, of opinion that nothing | satisfaction at the decisive step he has taken is in- 
a2 7 iy II K — should be done hastily, that the tariffs should be creased by the excellent qualities he discovers in M. 
placing India and Auatralia in c wi 


du rogressively lowered, and that a Parliamentary | Ollivier, of whom his good opinion seems but to im- 
England, A Natal paper, alluding to this, expresses — was necessary before notice could be given prove on longer acquaintance. The position of that 


its fear that the opening of the Suez Oanal, by | of withdrawal from the Treaties of Commerce. inister, who, whatever may be said about the 
diverting the Britigh shipping traffic into a new} On Saturday M. Thiers delivered his expected . of ot 133 of the Government, is a 
channel, will be disastrous to the interests of the | speech against free trade. He appealed to the | Premier in all but the name, is undoubtedly enviable 


b * % | —none the less so, perhaps, by reason of the difficul- 
Cape settlements. This is too gloomy @ prospect to example of the United States and the British colonies ties which it will be bis + 1 


ys | , ‘ta prove that protection prevailed along with the most , 
be realised. Shipping will always find its way where liberal institutions. He denied that 10 per cent. wag | Relative to the coming trial of Prince Pierre Bona- 


a profitable trade can be carried on. The real sufferers | , protectionist duty, and asserted that practically the | Parte, the Tes correspondent says :— 

by the new order of things will be the owners of | duties of 10 and 15 per cent. now enforced did not | The great difficulty of the case appears at first sight 
sailing ships, The speed with which the journey to | amount to half those rates. The English and Swiss, | to be that to Fonvielle’s assertion that it was the Prince 
the East can now bo effected, vid the Suez Canal, will through their command of minerals and hydraulic | who strack Noir, Pierre Bonaparte can oppose no better 


t >. than the French. The cotton, linen, and woollen for him, if that assertion be true, an enemy was the 
more tedious and unpopu unless abridged by the manufactures of France had all been more or less only witness of the scene, and, moreover, his own noto- 
use of steam. The first indication of the coming | prejudiced by the treaty. England, by her commerce riously violent charnoter tells sadly against him. Bat it 
change from sailing-ships to steam- vessels is furnished a 4 colonies, embraced the world, but was vulnerable 2 — ov —.— defence te witnesses will be called, 
by the fact of 6 new line of steamers being luid on ‘ab every point. France, self-sustaining and sell. dt "40m Fonvielle, escaping from the house in 2 state 


Ber ; of great excitement and agitation, declared that 
by the Mesara. Rathbone, of Liverpool, for Calcutta ntained, was more secure, and had a right to enjoy | giable de Noir a frappé le Prince, who replied * 


: | : the advantages of her more secure position. Loud | ,; ” ag ; 
a th ee |stats se e fated Ts ker fant "at ot ae 


sending their steamers to Valparaiso, vid the Straits ocpnclusion of M. Thiers’ speech. moned medical men to certify, there is no doubt they 
of Magellan, This circumstance, combined with] NM. de Forcada la Roquette rose, and said that | were found to exist. Only it is said that one of the sur. 
others of a like nature, shows that one of the first- | both the Chamber and the Government were anxious ee —— 2 to exist rather too much -in other 
fruits of the competition engendered by the com- | fora Parliamentary inquiry into the question of free left — mig — 2 ayes traces could have been 
pletion of the new canal will be the extension of 8 but, a N from 8 „ D 1 of 3 
* W ommerce, the Government was opposed to such a i e viow of abating the presen 
regular teat DANE Ae Go alk parts oF the world. atep, and hoped the House anid * of the same rage for duelling in France, M. Ollivier has in contom- 
But it is auge hat the heavy charges im posed opinion. M. de Forcade la Roquette added, that it plation a measure which, instead of a short imprison- 
on veayela making use of the new route forms an | was expedient that the inquiry should be general | ment, will inflict a fine of 100,000 franes both on 
obstacle fatal to success. The policy or impolicy of | and complete, and that all parties interested should principal and seconds, 
these impoats can be determined only by the results be heard before the Commissioners, who should | The trial of M. Henri Rochefort, for offences against 
of oxperience. Nevertheless, taking them at their | ece!ve evidence not only from representatives of the | the Emperor and Imperial family, was held on Satur- 


, different trades, but also, and indeed more particu- | day before the Correctional Tribunal of P 
present rate, they are not, uccording to Mr. Pender, larly, from the consumers. He was further of Rochefort and his colleagues of the Marseilles aid 
too high to deter vessels from proceeding to the East | opinion that the principal point towards which the | not put in an appearance. ‘The Public Prosecutor 


by way of Suez, the increased cost of the route being | inquiry should be directed, was the question of tem- | said, “It has been rumoured that the Government 
more than compensated by the advantages accruing | Borary admissions, in order to ascertain whether the | would demand that the maximum sentence allowed 
to the merchants and shippers from their being ecrees of the 10th inst. should be maintained. M. | should be passed on M. Henri Rochefort. On the 


| | de Forcade la Roquette then entered into a defence | contrary, we request the tribunal to infli 
enabled to transact at least double the amount of | of the Treaty of Commerce of 1860, which, he con- | a — of —— as — —.— 7 
business with tho same amount of capital. Of| tended, was a great and glorious act, and had en- Roch 


| the respect due to the law.“ M. Henri 
course, if it was found that the charges imposed had | tailed no sacrifice of French interests. On the con- — to three months’ tunen on — fine 


the effect of deterring traffic, they would be propor- | ‘rary, it had proved advantageous to _ French | of 3,000 francs; M. Pascal-Grousset to six months’ 
tionately reduced. But connected with the canal is agriculture, to the silk trade, the trade in Paris | imprisonment and a fine of 2,000 francs; and M. 


. articles, and many other brancbes of French com- Dereure to six months’ impriso t 
aa element of ene too much overlooked by the! merce. M. de Forcade la Koquette added that the | 500 francs. A large 7 * 3 
public. This is its importance in developing the | Treaty of Commerce of 1860 was not dictated by | Palace of Justice, and after the sentence had been 


cotton supply of Egypt and India. The Khedive political motives, but it was nevertheless certain that delivered some portions of the assemblage shouted, 
perceived this irom the first. To him M. de Lesseps’ the Government had, by a fusion of the interests of | ‘* Vive Rochefort.” Nothing else occurred worthy of 
greut achievement represented something more than both nations, secured the alliance of England upon | remark. M. Rochefort himself was in his seat in the 
the opening of water ‘communication between the indestructible bases. He then undertook to show | Legislative Body. 


, that tho iron trade was protected by sufliciently high -Rollin decli : * 
western and eastern seas: it betokened the commence- | duties. His figures were challenged by M. ‘Thiers, — beceele 3 — pin og — — — 


ment of a new epoch in the industrial history of the and the discussion was adjourned. tion a recognition of the status of the Imperial 
ancient land of the Pharaohs. ‘There are not want-| A most important manifesto has been published on | Judges. ~ 
ing some to express their belief in the probability of the subject of the French Commercial ‘Treaties. © The above sentence does not involve the forfeiture 


pane 4 ee the ldhg vorags round the ‘Capo power, could produce goods 20 to 30 per cent. cheaper | evidence than his owa counter-assertion. Unfortunately 
ö 
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of M. Rochefort’s political rights. When the law 
sending press offences before a jury shall be passed, 
as it probably will be very soon—it having been 
already accepted by the Council of State—M. 
Rochetort, with Grousset and a lot of other small 
fry of the incendiary press, who have just been 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, will be 
amnestied. Probably (says a correspondent) the 
hero of Belleville will not even commence the three 
months’ captivity to which he is sentenced. As for 
the 3,000f. fine, should he decline up n principle,” 
as is common in such cases, to pay ic, some of his 
admirers My" IN 8 te 7 * 0 He 

rhaps, he m to a People n 
eel rather *. having made c uch a fuss about 
such a very médiocre person. : 

The Times correspondent makes a very reassuring 
statement relative to the public peace :— 


The constant reports spread during the later autumn 
and winter of coming insurrections in Paris ought now 
to be at an end, and in future they should obtain no 
credit. It is quite clear that the disaffected do not 
propose risking their valuable persons x an attempt 
to upset the established Government, They may be 
A much attached to a Republican form, but they 

ill more dearly love their own safety. They have 
scarcely any arms, and they know what the Chassepot 
can do. They know the army to be staunch, and that 
the middle desire tranquillity. On more than 
one recent occasion they have seen the shopkeepers 
issue forth with cudgels to chastise the perturbers of 
the peace. We shall get in time to the special-con- 
stable system in Paris. The Emperor has seen it, and 
knows that it is good—better u national guards 
armed with muskets, which they are unskilfal and often 
unwilling to use. Believe me, there is no risk of a 
row in Paris, even on so great an issue as the trial 
of a Rochefort, and it is only the pusillanimous and 

the mischievous who propagate the belief of its pro- 
bability. 

There has been avery serious strike of artisansatthe 
great iron works of M. Schneider, the President of the 
Legislative Body, at Creuzot, where many thousands 
are employed. A few days ago the matter as. amed 
a very serious aspect. A person called an : ; ent of 
an international society” is said to have ir. tigated 
the strike, and money was sent from Eng's.nd and 
Switzerland. A number of new workmen vs -re taken 
on, and a force of no less than 3,500 soldiers was sent 
to the town to protect the men who were willing to 
work from possible violence on the part of their com- 
rades on strike. M. Schneider's presence seems to 
have had a good effect, and he apparently made 
substantial concessions. On Monday all the work- 
shops had their full complement of men, and the 
strike is now atan end. The ringleaders have been 
discharged. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Lower House of the Reichsrath discussed on 
Friday the draft of the Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne. In reply to some attacks that were 
made upon him during the debate, Count Beust, the 
Chancellor of the Empire, said that he assented to the 
Address of the 3 although he did not agree 
with it on all points. He disputed the accuracy of a 
statement made by one of the members of the House 
that the national leaders would never learn sagacity ; 
and he characterised as bts gory the views expressed 
by Herren von Kaiserfeld and Andercal. He had 
never dissembled the fact that his wishes were for 
conciliation, and that he therefore favoured the party 
of compromise. Count Beust also denied the accusa- 
tion that since the retirement of Count Auersperg he 
had entered into negotiations with a leader of the 
Sclave party, and had expended secret-service money 
in intrigues against the Ministry and the Constitu- 
tion. As Minister for Foreign Affairs, he was in- 
terested in the cessation of internal conflicts. In the 
sittings of the Delegation he had been reproached, 
too, with stirring up ty against foreign Powers 
but in vindication of his conduct he could now poin 
to the fact that Austria's relations with all forei 
Governments were of a peaceful character. In con- 
clusion, he declared that he was anxious for peace 
with all nations, and that to compass this happy re- 


sult would continue to be the object of most 
I 1 ince Carlos Auersperg or H 
t in au 'rince Car or Herr 
Giskra de the President of the Min N 


The Committee of the Lower House of the Reichs- 


rath have approved the Government Bill for the levy 
of the Army Contingent for 1870. Herr Figuly, a 
member of the Committee, announced his intention of 
— forward a motion in the full sitting of the 
House for the reduction of the effective strength of 
the army to 600,000 men, a step which would effect a 
saving for the year of 20 million florins. 


* 


SPAIN. 
On Monday the debate upon the resolution moved 
by Senores lar, Martos, and Rodriques, for the 


exclusion of the Duke de Montpensier from tl . 
throne, took place in the Cortes. Senor Caste ar 


smote o speech te support of the mofion, He declaz sd | and the 
that the Bourbons 


had always beer op to lid / ty, 

and that the Duke de Mon ier a Bom bon, 
it was impossible to allow his being brought forward 
as candidate for the throne. Senor Echegaray re- 
plied. He said that the revolution had destroyed the 
principle of royalty by divine right, and that the 
deposed branch of the Bourbon family could never 
be restored. General Prim spoke in support of Senor 
y's views, and declared himself opposed to 


q 
the return of the late Queen or of the Prince of the 


Asturias. He added that with the oo of one 
of their members, Admiral Topete, the Government 
had no candidate to propose, and therefore in 

to continue the interregnum. The resolution was 
rejected, 150 members voting against it. 


every at B 
city of Valencia. At Ovied 


ba will be in favour of the 
sier. e Duke 


AMERICA, 


Prince Arthur is now in the United States. He 
reached New York on Friday, and was received by 
the British Ambassador and the British Consul. The 
next day he left for W and reached that 
city in the afternoon. There is to be a 

in his honour on the th. It is 
on his return public receptions will be given 
Prince at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Prince Arthur was presented on Monday to Presi- 
dent Grant by Mr. Thornton. His Royal Highness 
ovis Ganste, by 0 crish party vote, bas paiesl @ 

e Senate, by a strict party vote, 0 
House Bill to admit Virginia. to representation in 
Congross. Previous to its mag 45 it was amend 
so as to enforce the test oath for public officials, an 
to prescribe at the same time numerous conditions, 
among which is a prohibition of any distinotion being 
made on account of colourin schools or public places. 
The House of Representatives has ted the 
Senate amendments, and passed the bill in the shape 
sent down to it. 

President Grant and his entire Cabinet have de- 
cided that the honour of the United States demands 
the prompt conclusion of the purchase of St. Thomas, 
negotiated by Mr. Seward, and there is little doubt 
Congress will be recommended to forward the sum 
originally named to Denmark without further delay. 

t is announced in the New York papers that 
President Grant communicated a m writing 
to the Senate, on the 10th inst., accompanied by a 
treaty for the annexation of San Domingo to the 
United States. The documents were of a confidential 
nature, and were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. It is unofficially stated that the 
sum to be paid by the United States is a million and- 
a-half of dollars. The treaty is to be valid when 
ratified by the Senate of the United States, and con- 
firmed by a vote of the majority of the citizens of 
San Domingo. 

The Rhode Island Legislature has ratified the 
3 Bonn oF 288 Re song a ) 

gisla elected Mr. Revels, a negro clergy- 
man, to be United States Senator. 

Concerning the Red River insurrection, it is tele- 
— that the insurgents do not appear to be dis- 
nclined to come to terms. From ad received in 
New York, it seems that Father Thibault and 
Colonel Dosalaberry had induced the half-breeds to 
send a deputation to Ottawa in order to effect a 
peaceable settlement of the difficulty. There is a 
1 5 x. to the 1 that the validity 

ve recognised the tem 
of the — t Government in Red River 
Settlement. e directors at home state that no in- 
formation has reached them respecting the 4 * 
River . 


the Legislative Body, 
It is ramoured that the 


name. 
The Italian Parliament has been 


7th of March, owing to the inabili 
Minister to ‘eheee hie budget — * 


— 
Fe 
51 


5 


F 
; 


and were all drowned. 
The Gazette de France announces 


chieftain Stephens, who has been 
for a couple of years, is sick, and 
on destitution. : 

h’s 


The oy ae Edinb 

appears ve been 

— his honour very fine. His Royal Hig 

“— at Agra on the 20th inst. : 
8 the principle of free trade gains 

— 20,000,000, while the peotectionlets do 

on Of 20, 000, 000, w 6 
not number more than 4,000,000, * 


i 


i 


A 
in 


| 


4 


2 
5 
if 


4 
z5 


papers publish 


of a band of Sioux Indians to the 
ment. They add: —“ The reported seizure of a large 


sum of money from the company’s treasury can have the city 
no foundation, inasmuch as the company have no 000/.—ontof its own. 
specie on hand at Red River. According to advices to 43,800,000/., 


from the company’s officers, dated Fort Garry, 

14th of December, the only depredations d e 

French half-breeds consisted in their having taken a 

= of the company’s provisions and a few 
dian guns.” 


the 
th 


+ 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
Advices from Melbourne are to December 7. In 
Parliament business drags slowly along, and there 
is little probability of the session until 


close upon In the Assembl dis- 
cussion upon Mr. Higinbotham’s — in 
reference to the relations existing between England 
and the colonies, is | 
have yet been passed. 

The Melbourne Argus says that a reply to the 
proposition to hold a conference of co. 


sentatives in London next month was forwarded 


i 


persons i 
725 are ascribed to “ accidental’ causes, 
journal qualifies this statement by the 


J 
Ee 


conference, with authority to concur in most of them ‘‘ could have been avoided.” 
for Sin Samus, Baxer’s ExrInIrion.— Sir Samuel 
t. Baker reports that he arrived at Berber, on the 
the arrival of the uadron. The Liverpool, a . ae 1 
ying sq 
Phoobe, Li and Barossa, anchored on the 26th yeasty be sey the 
of November, and the Scylla and Endymion on | 18th : “We I 
the 58, he sguadive Soving Down Seeees OF found that Gialſa of 
a heavy gale off the coast. Rear-Admiral Hornby | Soudan, had 
officers of the squadron had been con- | for the ex 
stantly féted since their arrival, and had ex a week with 


| pressed 
their fication at the hospitable reception 


them. 
In the y of New South Wales a 
tion is en Se eee forced a 


uestion. 

It is considered that the New Zealand difficulty 
has now all but terminated, as the leading chiefs 
appear to be in earnest in their attempts to put a 
stop to the war. ers 
ings at the recent — 7 the Mr. M Lean, 
Native Minister, with Rewi, Manuheri, aud the 
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im. : 
Mover u THs Sournenn Statzs.—An Ame- 
rican get who has held chief command for some 
years in one of the Gulf States, records an impor- 
tant movement that is going on in the South; and 
one too that we cannot bat regard as of hopeful as- 
t. He states that the poor whites’ of South 
— Georgia, and Alabama are migrating in 
such numbers in the direction of Arkansas and Texas, 
where land. is cheap, thut it seems as if the former 
States would be denuded of white labourers. Con- 
temporaneously negroes are moving on the “ black 
pols the . country stretching from the Sea 
alands in Sonth Carolina, westward through Middle 
orgia, Middle and Southern Alabama, Mississippi, 


uthern Babes. 
Mapame Buus Ouiiver.—The Figaro 
acoount of Madame Ollivier's having dined at the 
Tuileries. e was attired in a costame well suited 
pad Da 72 1414 0 
* ves, onver carrement sur 
—— with —— denfant of ribbon 


at the. ; while tiful fuir trease 
Son — 
a 


unconfined, 
monty are of age, but does not to be more 
— — x related to the — the his- 
2 iage. It seems thet every year M. 
0 ‘ee Ses s gone to the same waters, in the 
} eh bes Sate were in the habit also of 
— tg he name of the celebrated Deputy made 
some imp) on young girl, but he did not 
seem to t. oF tes or the fat year 3 
ns child; in the second year it appears as if she 
7 a little; and in the third year abe had at- 
Sines the atature of his heart,” and the marriage 
k place. She ecarcely dreamed then that she would 
one evening relate the story to Napoleon III, 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


~ 9 


on 
: 


5 


to put O Donovan Rossa 
for the county of Tipperary, 
seat be declared vacant. Funds are being 


— thie purpose. 


So 


if 


attempt to sell proved 
t is stated, by way of explanstion, that 
to the auction were posted up about 


g on the — respect the “‘tenant- 


| 


4 


person whom the decree had 
harmonious tenant-right demonstration 


1715 


1 


0 


on Monday at Larne, county Antrim, under 
presidency of Mr. William Hamilton Burke, an 
extensive landholder. utions were 
demanding for Irish farmers undisturbed occupancy, 
% extortion and ous ejectment, but re- 
all desire to upon the just rights of 
Tt was also resolved that tenants 
be Hable to eviction for non-payment of rent 
owe J for 1 ments which 
they pt made, and which had enhanced 
the value of the land. | 
Crimes and Casualties. 
—— a 
A considerable 
wate | abstracted from the iron safe of Mesars. 
. the gane ung in Eastah 


um in coin and bills—2,500/. in 


id and lusty Tory members of the 

ons, has been committed for trial at 

the rd Assizes for s libel on an auctioneer named 
ight gave evidence against Mr. 
court action, and the libel com- 

in letters addressed to him 


{ calling aloud, 


| that he had got an a 


Fish-street-hill. He came out of the Albion Coffee- 
house, where he was lodging, about two o'clock, and 
attracted the attention of those who were about by 
Look out.” ‘Thereupon he put a six- 
barrel revolver to his mouth, fired, and fell back dead 
upon the pavement. He had just before had dinner 
at the coffee-house, and the waitress reports that 
while she was attending him he showed her a six- 
barrel revolver, and said, I bought this this morn- 
ing ; do you know what it is? Before to-night it 
will be in my mouth, for I am miserable, and I am 
tired of my life.” The girl states that she was afraid 
to make any remark. The name of the sailor is un- 
known. He had lately returned from the Cape, and 
on Friday he told the fandlord with whom he lod 
intment as mate on boar 
ship going to A He had been drinking. 

o Sunday there was a frightful accident at St, 
Joseph’s Catholic Chapel, at Liverpool, In the 
évening there was a conclusion to a series of ser- 
Vices, conducted by several Passionist Fathers. The 
chapel was crowded, and the staircases filled; and 
the schoolroom below was also crowded. It appears 
that shortly before eight o’clock a drunken man 
entered the chapel and began to create a disturbance. 
A scene of confusion ensued, and it being evident 
that a row was about to occur, some of those in the 
schoolroom tried to get out. The noise caused by 
the stamping of feet reached the church, and the 
service was momentarily suspended. It is stated 
that at this time a man in the street shouted out 
Fire, and was also seen to hold a lighted lantern 
towards one of the windows of the church. This 
created a fearful panic. The church was crowded to its 
utmost capacity—the galleries sen ace Ae duos 
crammed—and the utmost consternation prevailed. 
Many of those assembled in the schoolroom smashed 
the windows, and tried by that means to get into the 
street, but thisonly increased the general alarm. Those 
in the body of the church near the entrance door 
of the schoolroom made a simultaneous rush from 
the building, and, on getting to the steps leading 
into Grosvenor-street, came into contact with the 
crowd pouring up the steps leading from the school- 
room. It is stated that several persons threw 
themselves from the galleries into the body of the 
church, but the majority of those seated in the 
galleries kept their places, thereby lessening the 
terrible consequences which followed. As it was, the 
collision between the crowds coming from the church 
and the schoolroom proved to be most frightful, for 
no fewer than fifteen ns, all adults, and chiefly 
Trish, were trampled to death. Notwithstanding 
this terrible result, it neers that a large 8 
of the congregation in both places kept their seats, 
and the services were proceeded with. The Rev. 
Father O'Donovan (one of the resident priests), who 
fortunately was standing near the open door, imme- 
diately put forth the most strenuous efforts to 
stop the frightful panic. In the chapel, find- 
ing his exhortations to the people to be quiet of 
co tively little avail, Father Raphael gave out 
the hymn commencing, “ Jesus my God,” the sing- 
ing of which was ily joined in by the congre- 
gation, and tended greatly to restore order. All the 
fathers and priests in the chapel, about a dozen in 
number, exerted themselves to the utmost to kee 
the people in their pes, otherwise the loss of life 
must have been fearfully aggravated. Another per- 
son has since died from the injuries sustained, 
making sixteen. 

There has been a disgraceful outbreak in the col- 
lieries near Sheffield. On Friday morning about 
1,000 miners from the neighbouring collieries assem- 
bled at Thorncliffe, and made a violent attack upon 
the occupants of a number of houses recently built 
by the proprietors for the accommodation of the 
non-unionist men. These houses were plun- 
deted, completely sacked, and the furniture 
destroyed; and an attempt was made to fire 
the whole range of buildings. The police were re- 
inforced, and a savage attack was made upon them 
with stones and bludgeons, and it is also said that fire- 
arme were used. Several of the police, including 
two of the officers in command, were more or less 
seriously injured, and several hours elapsed before 
order was restored. The mob aleo broke into the 

ce-station, and liberated a oom ge who was con- 

ed there for some offence. e colliery company 

is repairing the houses, and will recoup the miners for 
a4 #35 loss — have rage but = hundred 
will be proceed inst for damages for property 
destroyed in a siete Mra. Hughes, one of the wives 
of the miners, died on Saturday from the fright she 
had sustained. There are now between fifty and 
sixty soldiers quartered on the spot. The police have 
apprehended sixteen colliers who were known to have 
taken an active part in the riot. They were taken 
before the magistrates, together with the men cap- 


| tured by the police on the spot during the disturb- 


ance, and remanded. 


—— 


Miscellaneous Hews, 


—— — 


John Crossley and Sons (Limited) have just de - 
elared a dividend for the year ending 
the 4th, 1869, at the rate of fifteen per cent. per 
dunum 

Tun Women Francaise Question.—The London 
Union, on Wednesday evening, after a stormy dis- 
cussion, negatived by a large majority the proposition 
brought forward by Mr. N. Hartog, of University 
College, That the present civil and political subjec- 
tion of women is unjust, and thatthe franchise ought to 
be extended to them; and also negatived a more 
moderate proposition, moved as an amendment by 


Mr. Purcell, of the University. There 
was a full ai ance of members, and many ladies 
were present on ial invitation. 

Ruesy School. —The discussion concerning the 
Head-Mastership of Rugby School has, according to 
the Scotsman, tranquilly ended. The masters will 
remain at their posts, and do their best, in conjunction 
with Mr. Hayman, to maintain the traditions of the 
school. There is reason to believe that the good feel- 


ing which previously existed has been restored, and 


that this great institution will now enter upon a new 
career of prosperity. 

Overcrowpine IN Sournwark.—Some parts of 
Southwark, it is stated, are so thickly populated that 
there are hundreds of houses overcrowded to such an 
extent that only half of the minimum space allowed 
by law is obtainable by each inmate. In one room 
in a house in the Marshalsea there were the father, 
mother, two children (one of whom was suffering 
from typhus fever), and the bodies of three children 
who had died of that complaint, all huddled together, 
—South London Press. 

ADULTERATED BAER. —At a meeting of the Liver. 
pool Select Vestry yesterday, Mr. Glover, a brewer, 
made a vigorous attack on his brother tradeamen, 
whom he accused of largely adulterating, and thereby 
causing nearly all the lunacy which is caused by 
heavy drinking. The chairman admitted that the 
number of persons brought to the workhouse suffer. 
ing from delirium tremens was very large. The clerk 
said, however, that these persons usually recovered 
after a few days of enforced abstinence. 

THE BripGewaTER ELECTION COMMISSIONERS are 
to be compelled to grant a certificate of indemnity 
from legal proceedings to the witness Lovibond, 
the Court of Queen's Bench having made absolute 
the rule to that effect. The Lord “Chief Justice, in 
delivering judgment, expressed his opinion that Mr 
Lovibond was subjected by the Commissioners to a 
rigorous, inquisitorial, and almost oppressive exami- 
nation, and that he had given proper answers to the 
questions put to him. 

Kine Epwarp’s Schoor, BrirMinguam.—The 
Governors of this institution are now preparing their 
scheme for presentation to the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, under the Act of last session. The 
Birmingham Post has heard that among other changes 
of an important character, they have resolved to 
make a provision for the establishment of a school 
for girls of the middle class, in connection with the 
preseat New-street schools for boys. 

BraprorD CHAMBER oF ComMMERCE.—On Monday 
night the annual soirée given by the President of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce to the members 
took place in the rooms of the Chamber. A lengthy 
report of the pr ings of the Chamber during 
the past year was read; and then the President, Mr. 
J. Behrens, delivered an admirable address indicating ° 
ths future work before Chambers of Oommerce, 
urging more especially that their attention shoald be 
directed to the further reduction of taxation, and the 
appointment of a Minister of Commerce, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, M.P., Mr. Miall, M.P., Mr. J. 
Whitwell, M.P., Mr. A. Illingworth, M.P., and other 
gentlemen, delivered addresses, in which the recipro- 
city delusion was shown up, and the services of the 
Bradford Chamber in the past were acknowledged, 
and its capacity for doing a most important work ix 
the future was recognised. 

Mk. Haypget Cossiam, who unsuccessfully con- 
tested Dewsbury at the recent Parliamentary eleo- 
tion, last night delivered a politioal address to a 
large audienos in the Publio Hall of that town. Mr. 
Ridgway presided. Mr. Cossham reviewed the 
measures of the last session of Parliament, and 
spoke hopefully of the work of the coming session 
The Irieh Church Act was likely to open the way to 
further legislation on the relations of Ohurch and 
State. He the Act as having established 
religious equality in Ireland, but believed that the 
Government would stand firmly against the Roman 
Catholic demand for supremacy. He expressed a 
hope that the Irish land question would be honestly 
dealt with, and that the laws which hedged land 
round both in England and Ireland would be broken 
down. He also spoke on the subjects of national 
expenditure and the ballot, and of the prospects of 
the latter question he was sanguine. He also ex- 
pressed a conviction that if Government were well 
supported, we should in three years have the blessing 
of a “ free breakfast table.” Mr. Cossham's address 
was received with much enthusiasm. | 
A SELDORATS —＋ IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL.— 

n or about the lst day of April, 1870, a telegraphio 
station vessel will be moored by — — 
Mid-OChannel Telegraph Company off the entrance to 
the English Channel, in from 55 to 59 fathoms water, 
in lat. 49 deg. 20 min. 30 seo. N., long. 6 deg. 17 
min. west of Greenwich. The vessel will be painted 
black, with the words Tel Ship” in white 
letters on her sides; she will have three masts, and 
to the top of the mainmast a large black cone will 
be hoisted during daytime, and a powerful globular 
light at night, elevated thirty feet above the sea, 
which in clear weather should be seen from a dis- 


ber | tance of six miles. A flare-up light will also be 


shown every fifteen minutes during the night from 
an hour after sunset toan hour before sunrise. During 
foggy weather, day or night, a bell will be rung 
eontinuously for half a minute every quarter of an 
hour, and for the first six months, or until the let 
day of October, 1870, a gun will be fired every 
quarter of an hour, and after that date the Com. 
mercial Code of Signals for the use of all nations 
will be used on board, to the exclusion of all other 
codes, and none other can be noticed. 
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Titerature. 


HULES SERMONS.* 


This is the tribute of a brother to a brother, 
gone away—a worthy, beautiful, and affecting 
tribute. The living longs to perpetuate the 
memory of the dead, thinke that it deserves to 
be Nn and imagines that the world 
would be the better by knowing what the 
deceased minister of King’s Lynn thought and 
spoke. Not always, perhaps too rarely, is the 

rompting of affection sustained by impartial 
jadguient. It is sustained, in this instance, 
moat certainly. The loving heart of the editor 
is more than exculpated ; is thoroughly justified 
by the strongest and soundest considerations 
of wisdom and of public good. It had been a 
real and great loss—a loss of that spiritual 
light and influence which the world so deeply 
needs; and never more than in this troubled 
and torturing age, if theserare discourses had 
not become a permanent possession. But they 
have, and we are richer far than before, in a 
kind of treasure, which is as scarce as it is 
precious. 

In simple justice, we must understand that 
neither the first nor this second series of ser- 
mons was prepared by the author for publica- 
tion. They were not even fully written out 
for the pulpit ; and hence, several of them, how- 
ever otherwise excellent, are felt to be imper- 
fect, unfinished, and so far unsatisfactory, and 
must have been largely supplemented and filled 
out in the oral delivery. The task of the 
editor, however lightened by his deep love, must 
have been unusually difficult. He has had to 


use the aid of shorthand notes, taken at the 


time of delivery, to decipher what he calls 
almost illegible manuscripts,” and withal to 
deal with what was sometimes incomplete in 
itself. But the task is done—well and nobly 
done—and he has raised to his beloved brother 
a true monument which has told to thousands, 
and will tell to thousands more, the simplicity, 
sincerity, and spiritual worth of the late 
minister of King’s Lynn, his intense love of 
Christian truth, his deep insight into it, and his 
— of expounding it, and of impressing it on 
others. 

Already the first series has passed through 
three editions, though published under many 
disadvantages, being the remains of a Noncon- 
Sormist pastor, a young man, and wholly unknown 
to the outside world. We may not reckon 
much on newspaper or magazine reviews. The 


stock phrases and forms of laudation are easily | fe 


come at, and are often taken up, parrot-wise, 
with little real thought and leas conscience. 
But the reading public, where all the adventi- 


tious circumstances are at least not favourable, | Th 


seldom run greedily after a book—a book of 
sermons, least of all—unless there be some real 
and rare worth in it, 

There is nothing sensational or rhetorical 
in these discourses, no vapid inflation, no 
high-wrought and finely-rounded periods, no 
ignis fatuus bewitching the preacher's eye, 
and drawing him on to some will-o’-the-wisp, 
no wild fire flashing and coruscating, 
bewildering himself and hia hearers, and 
leaving both in a maze of darkness, worse 
confounded. Withal, there is nothing dog- 
matic and conventional in them, though they be 
brimful of high and pure teaching. You find 
none of the common s of systematic 
theology, no legal justification, no forensic 
imputation of sin or of righteousness, no 
Christ reconciling God to men, and paying 
satisfaction to Divine justice, but they are 
instinct with living Christian ideas, with holy 
and quickening truths. The marked pecu. 
liarity of the book is that it is true and real, 
and contains the true and real convictions of 
an earnest godly soul. As for the writing and 
style, it is almost degrading to speak of it. 
The author has not made it at all, it has made 
itself. There is no catchi 
aiming to 
Letarel. Clear, pure, living thoughts clothe 
themselves, without effort, unconsciously, in 
clear, strong, and most apt words. Tellin 
pulpit utterances, these would not and coul 
hot be called, in any ordinary sense, but they 
do tell, most touchingly, of immense latent 
power, of the profound faith and the dee 
earnestness of a young man who was himself 
nobly fighting the good fight, who was really 
waging the inward strife with self and sin, 
contending heroically for God and His Christ, 
and labouring to enlist others in the same per- 
sonal, spiritual conflict. i a 

It is characteristic of these exercitations that 
they are one and all instinct with ideas—not 


„ Sermons. By the late Rev. E. L. HulI. Second 
Series. London: Nisbet and Oo. 


at beauties, no 


strike. It is simply and perfectly | soul. 


words, words, for ever words, but ideas, the 


living, spiritual, practical thoughts, which are 


expre or involved in the text of the sacred 
writers. The first in this second series may 
be taken as an example—not by any means 
the most striking that could have been chosen. 
It is entitled the Inheritance of the Conqueror, 
on the text, (He that overcometh shall inherit 
* all things, and I will be hig God, and he shall 


“be my son.” We select a few detached sen : 
tences. 


8 Between * — and yet pr epee —— —— 
paradise @ past the great city of t 
future, lies that path of toil and struggle which is the 
earthly life, and, therefore, as the aten result of 
victory, this glorious promise rises.” I want to illus- 
trate the promise, that it may, by God's grace, help us 
to see a sublime meaning in the apparently common- 
lace struggle of life, and nerve us with new energy to 
faithful unto death.“ To be owned at last, by God, 
as His son, demands a conflict that pervades the whole 
course of life and becomes victorious, only on the 
heavenly side of the grave.” No man can by any effort 
make himself a member of a family, he must be born into 
it.” So that we do not struggle to become sons, for 
Re are so; but we have to fight just because we are 
’ssons.” The conflict rising from sonship is not 
created by any outward circumstances, but by the atate 
of the soul itself, in all conditions of life and ages of 
time.” “ Within the soul of man lies the field of spiritual 
conflict. ‘The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh, and these are contrary the one 
to the other, so that ye cannot do the thing that ye 
would.“ “The spirit pants for the 19 2 the fleah 
for the visible world. The spirit lives in God, the 
flesh creates temptation to oppose Him.” “The ten- 
dency of the flesh is to be a creature of circumstances, 
that of the epirit is to be their king. It is supremely 
hard for us to lead a life of holy separateness an 
Divine consecration. .. , And if this be bard, is it not 
obvious that we must grasp the weapons of our war- 
fare till death. Translate your common-place toils unto 
this meaning, and they become transfigured.”’ ‘Our 
struggles become our possessions, because they tear 
away the hindrances of the carnal, they bring us tho 


nearer to God. 

The last sermon of the series, as much as any 
other, perhaps more than most of the others, 
reveals the true and rare genius of the preacher, 
his power of piercing into the very depth of a 
spiritual truth, and bringing it up irradiated 
with the charm and the glow of poetic fanoy. 
Its subject is, Hope entering within the veil.” 
Again, we select a few detached sentences — 


66 says, that though Christ has reconciled 
|, there ie a veil of mystery still 


man to 1 saree 


atedfastnesa is im ae 
hope, an anchor of the soul,’ 
wer which holds a man’s 280 ast “fi 

ring this before us even 
le means to express b 


presence of 
eye of faith is dim, and when it is hard to believe in the 
existence of a spiritual world at all? What can hold us 
fast then, but the hope that we shall one day pass from 
this region of delusions, and behold the unclouded 
beauty of eternal realities, and know even as we are 
known, ... There is a veil over the do thes of life. 


a are 


And forces 
; : of the eternal day, the 

1 of life’s discipline shall unrav and 
all that is now so inscrutable, shall be seen to have been 
right and loving and just“ There is a veil over the 

of the future. life 
to develope into the blessed life of heaven? .. . 
can such creatures of weakness, so prone to temptation, 
so broken with conflicts, so conscious of defilement, 
ever become red for the fellowships of heaven? 
God knows our life, with all its efforts and failures. He 
will one a the secret records of the soul, and its 
pu ll be carried out with grander taska and with 
nobler fulfilment. That hope, now flutteri 
the veil of mystery, and resting with folded” 
the covenant of the E 


through 
W 
ternal, becomes an anchor o the 


We are utterly at fault if these detached 
sentences, with all the disadvantages of being 
torn from their connection,‘ do not create a 
strong impression, not only of the deep piety of 
the preacher, but of the vigour with which he 
thought, and of the clearness, and the beauty 
with which he expressed his thought. If we 
could believe that Mr. Hull was not alone, but 
has left behind him many young ministers of 
like stamp and spirit, our hopes for the advance 
of an elevated, pure and practical Christianity 
would be almost without limit. Surely there 
has been, and there is a marvellous advance as 
to pulpit power in the present, compared with 
the last generations—at least among Noncon- 
formists. The dry, lifeless, formal discussion of 
dogmas which was almost invariable fifty years 


d believe t 


of | Father hath sent His son. The 


eta their 


— 


— of 28 


as we trust in a fathomless grave. 
seen at last that euch an idea is as corrupting te 
the heart as it is fatel to the con⁰Lνj⁰“νZpMd . 
We have no right to proneunee on the form 
which Mr. Hull's theology had taken —if indeed 
it had taken any fixed form, probally, 
it had not. Likely enough, he might hare bee 
able, to accept with alight — 8, the 
Chure Congregationalist, or 


of them. Ver 5 
doctrines of theology, hie ideas were as yet 
unsettled. But we feel no hesitation.in 
him with the school of progress. His own words 
8 sanction this coneluaion, He speaks 
(p. 168) o rel | 
“Teachers who have: acted as if they thought 
elaborate beliefs about Ohriat of more : 5 than 
a simple personal trust in @ Dre the 
tendenoy of whose teaching has been to creeds 
demandi 2 mantel t above the faith that exit 
from the heart. And from sach have all, 
sectarian quarrels and rinal disputes which . 
darkened Christian faith; for when men 
Christianity chiefly as a creed, 248 apt d 
those who differ from them, and ‘those un u 


obristian, whose shibboleth is aulike their o 
the other, no such q "tine ee 


at Ohvietiattty to ike gere tee * 
Saviour as 


they regard minor matters as 
recognise a common life in the risen 
Fiver, the world ts weacy. Degussa e 
no blessing ou the orevings ot the and oi 
the thousand ways, in which w : 08 
ing darkly for a r. And, above all, W 
and bitter secta jealousies have no power to 
the sad, or soothe the restless, while they too often 
the 2 to infideli eae the miserable to 


F tter of th bristianit i 
AN is Waging. When the 11 
Ge pe, men will feel that Rabin wha they 
men 
when Christ our life is felt to be car dase, 
murmurs of sectarianism must dene. „ One 
This is the meaning and essence of the whole 
volume from beginning to end—Ohristianity 
life, a life in Ohrist, a deep inner power of 


and | happy living, begotten out of Christ, 
by Him, — —— an ever closer and shoset 


assimilation to ene a life, wre 4 

Christ's Gonpel, webmednd impalled by tote 
rist's w an 

— to Gbit, and wholly aan aan 

N by the very spirit which reigned in 
ris — f 1 
Who would not pray for more of such preach- 

ing, such living Then would our country; 

then would the world soon believe that 


, Father hag sen} 
His Son, but the world does not believe. *. 
can it, when Christians and Christian ch 


are what they are? 


NURSERY SONGS° : 


This is certainly the most succeasful atte 
we remember to sles ody and coherence tot 
most popular of those nursery traditions,: the 
origin of which defies antiqua 

with which most people w 


research and 
associste pleasant 
memories of : ae shaves N 
heretofore lain in ens ul n 
wonderful rhymes. 70 . — 
ish households will attest. What could be 
better adapted as a lullaby for the infant of th 
family than Bye baby, bunting,” and“ - 
„a- bye baby on the tree top, w — by the 
anxious mother or persuasive nursemaid ! How 
5 of juvenile glee, absorbed interest, 
and hearty romping, the time-honoured See- 


“saw w,’ “Ride a cock 
and iddledy, Did : 
little be and + they 
ittle boys ir 
vag endeavoured iv 

m permanence by creating around 
bright atyosphere, * ining them 


fairy stories, and a aid of aco 
. artists to — them a pictorial setting. 
er handsome volume hed been but a very 
short time in the house of the writer before 16 
was seized upon and devoured by two of the 
ys 2 has 


juvenile mem of the 
grievously suffered in appearance by reason 
its popularity with the younger sisters. : 
ore unpromising material than some of 
these grotesque songs for weaving into pretty 
stories it would be impossible to ri. mar The 
inventiveness and fancy of Mra. have, 


* Lost Legends of the Nursery i 
SENIOR CLARK. Illustrated from Byte me end 
London: Bell and Daldy. | 4 
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ev rr “ Jack and „ MABELDEAN.” examine them in detail would demand a volume, 
her liv 


H 
i 


ely i na- and we feel that we have already devoted more 
o hero and heroine, ‘oh fetch When a writer takes for his motto John space to the book than its intrinsic worth de- 
enchanted well to cure the sick- | Bright's wise utterance, ‘‘ We have been pro- serves. 
s young daughter. Margery | “ fessing Christianity during eighteen centuries, — — 
fe bed and its unsav “it is now time that we should commence to 
sale of her Oury |< practice it,” * BRIEF NOTICES. 
uences es the shape of a practise it,” he awakens so much of our 
le self-sacrifice for the benefit of others. | sympathy that we are disposed to regard with 4 Group of Six Sermons. By Tuomas T. Lynct, 
a most perfect solution of the nursery favour his attempt to embody so sound a (London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row.) These 
ted with The old woman who | principle. We may not think that a three-volume | unique and charming discourses are simply marvellous 
i i i novel is the best medium through which to con- when one learns that at least the form of them was 
vey such teaching, but that is an objection we extemporised. Whatever labour Mr. Lynch may 
can manage to get over, and proceed to examine | expend on the thoughts and the logical development 
“children” of that numerous family. | the manner in which he attempts to execute 80/ of the thoughts which compose the substance of his 
stories are so varied in outline that any | important, but so difficult a task. We regret, | sermons, he leaves the utterance of his thoughts to the 
one can hardly be taken as a specimen of } however, that our commendation of “ Mabel- inspiration of the moment. And really it would almost 
Bat it may give some notion of Mrs. dean ” must be restricted almost entirely to seem, as those who have to practise the arts of speech 
s method of 28 retty sermons out the Sian Pyne „There is very much in our „ill be the first to confess, as though nothing short of 
difficult texts if we briefly describe the | Christian P) notions and practices which requires 
“lost legend” founded on the following familiar | reform, as we have never failed to point out, but 
ditty :— if such reform ia to be accomplished it must be 
“ Hosh ba by different intruments from those which the 
Ont the a, by author of the novel has employed. A reckless 
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inspiration would account for the selectness and dis- 
tinction of his style, the felicity of his epithets, the 
exquisite and appropriate turn of well nigh every 
sentence. Those who are sensitive to the charms of 


. iate wit, humour, pathos, and wh 
N eee 
re. Aer " ites ebene mind, will not hesitate to place either the “ Three 


: ‘ | „ Months’ Ministry,” or this Group of Six Sermons,” 
will fall ’ 
1 tied * less character with the same severity as false 


and mischievous principles whisk ‘codeures on the same shelf with such pet books as Sir Thomas 
The infant aforesaid is the daughter of a mere follies in language so Renin and unsparing Browne’s Religio Medici or Charles Lamb’s Essays. 


. . : Mr. Lynch is a poet in prose. His sermons are 
countess whose lord was killed in the wars. | that it has nothing stronger to say against great „ “whieh, sore sundibenh: Ganled. and 
Driven out a wanderer, she saves nothing from | crimes, which casts off every sentiment of 5 dat al 8 
her burning house except her baby and 2 little reverence, and seems to revel in the pain in- „tei ferm un nd, oro cand spiritaal truth 
silver cross, which she hung around the infant's | flicted upon feelings which, even if they were r dunite in form, and ag eager eee, seek 
neck. The countess hides herself, till the enemy mere prejudices, deserve more respect than is He ry a gph nee fg a, Mad ek eee, 
should leave the country, in the neighbourhood | here accorded to them, can have but one result. word. although now and then + ie oe * 
of a stream, where she weaves a cradle of A writer who exalts his own crotchets into | morsel of direct exposition or scholarly a. oe ve 
rushes for her little one, which is hung on a| principles, and so leads others to treat the he ie an expositor in the highest gende? for se” ee 
tree, while she makes baskets for sale or gathers | principles he sets forth as crotchets, who substi- | him, you find that, starting from his text, though he 
wild strawberries. Her brother’s army comes | tutes passionate invective for reasoning, who | war sem to start far from it, he moves along the same 
to the nei bourhood; and while she is unex- | ig apparently never troubled by a doubt of plane of thought with it, crowding on you one illastra- 
y : in the camp, a storm breaks his own wisdom, or a suspicion that those tion after another ; wandering, perhaps, now down this 
branch, and little Rivula and her cradle are whom he assails may have convictions as branch of his main theme, now down that, till he seems 
tossed into the stream. The baby must soon sincere as his own, may please himself by | te have lost sight of it, yet always returning upon his 
have been drowned, for the stream could hold it | such diatribes as those which are here given to | main theme, and giving a true vital unity to all he 
up no longer, “if it had not chanced that a the world, but will certainly do nothing to help | ae: till, at last, when you close the sermon and 
“water-nymph wandered that morning up on the cause which, we suppose, he is desirous reflect on what you have read, you are surprised to find 
from the sea to gather some water-lilies that to serve. Aristocratic exclusiveness and pride both that the whole subject has been set beforé you 
i are contemptible and ugly enough, but their evil with a novel and luminous clearness, and that the 
will never be exposed nor their power overthrown | Very excursions which appeared at first to lead you away 
by the absurd caricatures of high life which are | from them, have led you to the inspired words, and 
sea, and into a secret cave which | here presented. Christian men have too often | have contributed to give you a large, complete, and 
ivala’s home. Here, amid rocks, sea-| shown more regard to dogma than to practice, | b#rmonious view of them. No doubt it mast be diff 
and coloured shells, the little girl grew up | but they will never be led into a more excellent | alt to listen to Mr. Lynch so as to get the full benefit 
under the care of her kind foster-mother, way by the senseless railings against doctrine, 8 his nome * — need 4 — rea 
and the wanton contempt poured u names © intellectual and spiritaal zympathies for thas. 
a young earl who lived in a and things they hold — 4 — a which this | is easy to conceive that the very wealth and abundance 
who, after some acquaintance, | writer indulges. There are innumerable of his thoughts, and even the exquisite perfection of 
go and live with him. We anomalies and injustices in our social life, which | bis style, may tax, and even overtax, the powers of an 
of the story in the words of demand trenchant and vigorous treatment. But | ordinary hearer. For his poetry has to be translated 
if they are to be removed, it will not be by one | into prose before it can enter certain doors, and the 
who cannot attack the absurdities of Justices’ large sweeps of thought through which he travels, 
** justice,” except by arguments which put dis- demand no small grasp of mind, and must often fatigue 
credit upon law itself, and who cannot expose | and baffle those who are not inured to vigorous mental 
the frivolities and follies of the ballroom, but | effort. But to those who have braced their minds by 
in e which at once provokes reaction study, who love original and characteristic concep- 
even in the minds of those who are largely in] tions, who prize genius, and who holds the parabolic 
sympathy with his general views, * or poetic form to be at once the most natural and the 
t pearls, except that py — the Game-laws without branding the | most effective expression of deep spiritual traths, these 
the splendid 1 . eee Jy en y game as though he were a * sermons cannot fail to be a welcome stimulus, a true 
‘ of deepest dye, and asking us to regard the | and enduring delight. The very excellencies of Mr. 
n a hh 3 — N in | poacher as . Violence of this character | Lynch, as a preacher, may be an effect defective ” 
lovely bride. The widowed countess was waiting on | must of necessity defeat its own purpose, and it | to the many; but it surely is strange that the artists 
But when she saw the little is all the more sure to do it because of the and literary men of London have not yet discovered 
. threw * —_ a ao absurdities into which the author is betrayed, | their way to Mornington Church. They at least could 
Y deed Aal * Afte escbing in the trifles against which it is often directed, and | understand and appreciate the consummate artist, nor 
iad tossed from the | the profanities with which he thinks it necessary | could they listen to him without profit. For, above all 
soldiers who were with the countess | often to season his discourse. his other singular gifts, Mr. Lynch is a preacher of 
To those who take up the book as a story, it | such obvious and impressive sincerity, that one never 
is sure to prove wearisome. Even should they | thinks of saying, How sincere he is! That “ goes 
resolve to skip the endless dissertations which without saying.” It is impossible to read him, or to 
are scattered throughout, and try to get at the listen to him, without feeling that he has passed through 
tale itself, they would find little to reward their | the perilous conflicts with doubt which mark the time, 
labour. There is not a well-drawn character, | and has come out of them victorious, with a simple, 
and the plot is deficient in coherence, consist- | immoveable faith in the Christian Scriptures, and in the 
ency, and probability. With all his hatred of | Master and Redeemer whom they reveal. The“ saving 


Boy Blue,” “Hick orthodoxy, which is carried to such an extent | “health” of a sacred trast in God, and in His wise kind 


* 1 that the preface, or what ought to be the pre- ordering of h life, breath is dis- 
a 11 . face, is put at the end of the book, there ** ene Ae uren uate a Ar e. 


, 10 a a 0 courses, and cannot fail to exert the happiest influences 

2 : t in which he is determined to be orthodox. | on those whose spirits are infected with doubt, with 

. se ole a eB lite He must have a happy finale, and therefore | worldliness, or with despair of self and of the old 

ing oor Ph A vor empty — 4 plunging his hero bs gh gency 2 3 We do not need, nor presume, to give this Group of 
helps to create a love of the beautiful, to — * Aer e 


: Sermons any formal letter of commendation.” They 
goodness, into all sorta of trouble, he suddenly thei 3 i 
sympathy for * and to convey, | elevates them, though by means it is not very 2 we i ae Leg ten 4 
90 —— J.. The “Lost —— easy to understand, into a position of wealth readers as love to have Christian truth presented to 
young. i 8 and * curtain ong) sans them | them in the exquisite and varied forms which only 
In success in the enjoyment of every earthly blessing, as re 
They are well the heads of a new gad prosperoes city, which devout genius can command, to possess themselves of 


produced in a more enduring | has been called into existence and im dase this little book, and to study it for themselves. And 


ue is greatly enbanced by “ : we heartily welcome Mr. Lyoch’s return to the 
2 . 4 4 W omg 5 ae 72 liternry domain from which he has been too long 
A. Hunt (whose “ Jack 
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ai to wh r. aunt | ag thankless and unnecessary to go through the . | a 
| coming to Bo-peep’s assistance is par- story in detail and point out the objections to- The Academy. No. 4. January. (London: John 
— wey 3 Mr. e . aie its several parts, especially as the story is only | Murray.) The most interesting portion of this number 


, ) intended as an illustration of principles. To | of the Academy ie the“ Scientifie Notes.” Two im- 
envy 4 de ht with which little boys and 7 * A Social, portant items of intelligence are given from the United 
trace N h lag “The Lost , Fa of Political, and Theologi ovel: being the History of a | States ; one concerning the „Extinet Mammalian Fauna 
through its pages Legen Noble Family, By Owen Gower of Gaybrook. ‘Three of Dakota and Nebrasks,” the other conooming the 
* the Nursery Songs. 4 Vola. (London: ——— Green, and Co.) “ Antiquity of Man in the United States.” Among the 
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fossil remains in Dakota and Nebraska are several new 

species and even genera belonging to the higher mam- 

malia. Of the Pachydermata have been found “a hog 
*¢ about the sizeof the African hippopotamus, and another 
* not much larger than the domestic cat, three species 
c of rhinoceros (now entirely extinct in the western 

* hemisphere), a mastodon, and an elephant. The de- 

** posits are remarkable for the profusion of fossil remains 
tf Solipedes allied to the horse; a very remarkable 
% circumstance, considering that at the time of the dis- 

“covery of thé American continent by Europeans, no 
% horse existed on it.“ We may add that the horse, 

since its introduction to the American continent, has 
multiplied amazingly, so that some striking change of 
conditions is hereindicated, during which these Solipedes 
became extinct. Twenty-three species of the equine 
order, formerly inhabiting North America, have been 
named by Professor Leids, about three times as many as 

are now found living throughout the world. Two species 
“ of ruminating hogs ” have also been found, and large 
numbers of the camel family. Professor Leidz points 

out that the extinct animals of these regions were not 
larger than existing species, but generally of small size 
compared with them. A singular difference is noticed 
in the successive remains of human workmanship found 
in America as compared with those of Europe. 

** Colonel Whittlesey obtains evidence of the existence 
** of two races of men, and possibly of a third interme. 
4 diate race, as having held possession of the northern 
* portion of the American continent ; the more recent 
4c of them being the North American Indian or red 
% man; the earlier race he terms the mound-builders. 
The antiquaries of Europe regard the people who used 
‘ flint instruments as being prior to those who had im- 
*‘plements of stone; and the latter, again, as older 
‘than the race using bronze or other metals. In the 
4% United States the race next prior to: the white men 
% had very few implements of stone; their knives and 
ic arrow-heuds, their war implements, and their agri- 
4 cultural tools, were almost entirely of flint; they had 
tt very few and rude instruments of native copper. The 
‘© mound-builders, on the contrary, who preceded the 
te red men, produced and used tools in the reverse order; 
te their axes, adzes, and mauls were very numerous, and 
‘© sometimes of stone; their copper tools abundant ; 
but those of flint very rare. Hence in this instance, 
tc the most ancient people were the most industrious ; 
te they cultivated the soil; they possessed more mecha- 
*¢ nical ingenuity, and left more prominent and perma- 
tc nent monuments.” Colonel Whitlesey estimates two 
thousand years as the period of occupation by the 
mound-building race, and two thousand years as that of 
the red men, which does not take us back as far as the 
beginning of the historical period in Asia and Africa. 
The literary articles in this number of the Academy 
are scarcely equal to those previous numbers; the slight- 
ness and sketchiness to which we alluded in our last 
notice of the journal are faults of some of these papers ; 
that, for instance, on “ Vikram and the Vampire,” by 
Mr. Lawrenny, and the one that succeeds it, on Rouen 
pottery, by M. Palliser. Mr. Bates, of the Geographical 
Society, contributes a good review of Dr. Bell’s “ New 
% Tracks in North America, and Mr. Nettleship gives 
an interesting paper on some archaic forms in Latin. 
We would also make special mention of Mr. Alfred W. 
Bennett’s notice of two botanical works. Mr. Law- 
renny’s critique of the Holy Grail” is very unsatis- 
factory. It matters. nothing to tell us that Mr. Tenny- 
son has made a very free use of the legends, or indeed 
departed from them: our poet demands to be tried by 
another than an antiquarian standard. Of criticism of 
the poems the article is entirely destitute. 


— 


MUSIC. 


Mr. Henry Leslie announces a spring series of 
four concerts at St. James's Hall. At the first, which 
will take place on Thursday, Feb. 3, will be performed 
some of the madrigals and part-songs which have 
made his choir so famous. Mr. Sims Reeves will 
sing three of his most popular songs, and a new and 
welcome feature will be the execution, by eminent 
artists, of quintets by Beethoven and Mozart for 
pianoforte and wind instruments. Moreover, Mr. 
Edward Howell, in whom we ure happy to find so 
worthy a successor of the late eminent violoncellist 
George Collins, will play (for the first time) a romance 
oy Mendelssohn. 

At the two following concerts (orchestral and 
choral) on March 3 and 21, Herr Joachim will ap- 
pear; and at the former of them, Mendelssohn's 
„Antigone, revived by Mr. Leslie three years ago, 
will be again given. ‘he last concert, on April 7, 
will be a sacred one. 

Pressure of other matter has prevonted our giving 
an earlier notice of the excellent Oratorio concerts 
in progress under Mr. Joseph Barnby’s direction, also 
at St. James’s Hall. The first three of the present 
series have already taken place, the works performed 
being the Dettingen Te Deum” and “ Acis and 
Galatea” (with additional accompaniments by Men- 
delssohn), the“ Messiah,” and the “ Seasons.” 
Having had the pleasure of attending the last- men- 


tioned performance, we can testify to the great pro- 


gress made by Mr. Barnby’s excellent choir, as 
evidenced by its execution of the music, some of it 
unusually difficult, in Haydn's bright and genial 
work. The next concert will be Handel's Jephtha,” 
on Feb. 16th, with Mr. Sims Reeves; and the re- 
mainder of the season will be signalised by the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s colossal “Sesvice in D,“ 
Bach’s “ Passion Music, and other works sufficiently 
recherché to challenge the attention of any amateur, 
however satiated with more ordinary fare. 

We are glad to notice, too, that the shilling public, 
particularly those who are enabled to profit by the 
continual extension of the early-closing movement, 
are now provided with Saturday-evening perfor- 
mances at Exeter Hall, of high-class music, consist- 
ing of symphonies and overtures by a full band, and 
songs, &c., by some of our very best vocalists. We 
observe that at the next concert, Mozart's Jupiter 
symphony will be performed, and Mr. Sims Reeves 
will sing. It isa sufficiont guarantee of excellence, 
that Mr. Henry Leslie is conductor. 
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Miscellaneous. 
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A prospectus of an Irish Copper Mining Company 
(The Cappagh) is just issued; capital, 21,000/., in 
7,000 shares of 32. each, The estate was in the 
Enoumbered Estates Court, and the new capital is 
required for the purchase of the lease of the mine 
and buildings and for working expenses. Ample 
engineers’ reports are farnished bearing testimony to 
the worth of the mine and to the favourable terms 
on which it is offered. For farther particulars we 
must refer to the advertisement in another column. 

SMALL-POX IN IRELAND.—I¢ is satisfactory to find 
from a circalar addressed to the clerks of the Unions 
that small-pox has been effectually eradicated by the 
sanitary measures which have been taken. The 
Registrar-General’s retarn for the quarter ended the 
80th of September did not record any death from 
that disease in Ireland. In the last quarter there 
was but one death from small-pox ia the metropolitan 
registration district, the first which had ooourred 
for over two years, and on inquiry it was found that 
the case was that of a Swedish sailor, who had the 
disease when he arrived in the port. Another case 
occurred in Belfast, and it is believed that it came 
from Liverpool. 

SanitaRY HAnpBILts.—Dr. Edwin Lankester, 
Medical Officer of Health for St. James’s, Weat- 
minser, is publishing for popalar guidance, and in 
aid of the labours of the philanthropic, a series of 
sanitary handbills, containing simple practical 
directions to be observed for the prevention, limita- 
tion, and cure of disease. The first is, “On 
the Nature of Scarlet Fever, and the best means 
of Preventing it“; the second, on Typhoid or Drain 
Fever, and the best means of preventing it ; and 
the third consists of “ Facts and Reasons in Favour 
of Vaccination and the Vaccination Laws.” They 
are to be had ata low price of Mr Hardwicke, the 
publisher, of Piccadilly. 

Proposed EDUCATIONAL Test.—At the meeting of 
the Marylebone board of guardians on Friday a dis- 
cussion took place on a proposal to introduce as a 
condition of relief an educational test instead of 
oakum-pickiog and stone-breaking. The St. Mary- 
lebone Organising Charity Committee had addressed 
a letter to the board making this proposal, and sug- 
gesting that for about three months a school for 
thirty grown men _ should be opened, at which this 
test should be applied. There was some difference 
of opinion, but finally the board resolved that should 
the society establish such a school, they would in- 
struct their out- door relief committee to make use 
of the sehool as a test. ) 

ImPoRTANT Reaistration Decision.—A decision 
was given in the Court of Common Pleas, on Friday, 
which practically amouuta to a considerable extension 
of the franchise. A vote was claimed in respect of 
the occupation of a “ counting-house” in the City. 
This counting-house consisted of two rooms not 
structurally severed from the dwelling of which they 
formed There has always been a difficulty as 
to the claim with respect of parts of houses, and in 
the present case the question was, whether a 
structaral separation was requisite to give a distinct 
qualification, or whether a separate use and oooupa- 
tion were sullicient for the purpose. The court held 
the claim to be good, and pronounced actual dis- 
janction from the contiguous building not to be 
necessary. The consequence will be, that a large 
number of occupiers of counting-houses in London 
and other mercantile places will hencefurth be ou · 
titled to the suffrage. 

Sie Starrorp Norticote on Reciprociry.— 
At a meeting of the Exeter Chamber of Commerce, 
held on Thursday, Sie Stafford Northcote spoke on 
reciprocity. We proceeded wrongly, he said, with 
the French Treaty of 1860. We ought to have 
reduced our own duties without attempting that 
bargaining. It created the fulse impression here and 
abroad that the French were giving up something, 
when they were conferring advantages on them- 
selves. The present tendency was to forget the old 
principles of free trade. It was most unfortunate to 
yield to such tendency, and we ought to stand firmly 
by the principles we had adopted, aud trust that 

rance would maintain the privileges granted us. He 
believed the French would see the advantages of the 
system, but he was sure England would do wrong to 


ending December shows 
ted at these Collieries 


venting such unfortanate mi as have 


misunderstandings 
prevailed during the past twelve months in other 
parts of the Yorkshire coalfield, bat the 
seoures a fair return for the to both 
men and masters, The report says :—“ The directors 
bave the pleasure of informing 


issued, for the half-year 


that thesystem of 


gc er 
the business of the company hee during 

months, been again attended with ) 

a dull state of trade has 

redactions in the selling 

most extensive markets supplied 


the collieries. It is 3 — 
lation that no serious t has ocourred 


roon or property during the half-year. Mr. 
William Stephenson, a working miner, has been 
elected on the board ofthe company ae representative 
of the operative The directors recom- 
mend the payment of the usual interim dividend of 
five per cent. for the half-year ending on the 31st of 
December last, such being at the rate of ten per cent. 
per annum free of income-tax.” 

Tus New Cas Tickxet.—The tickets to be given 
by cabdrivers to hirers bear on one side the number 
of the cab, and the owner’s name and address for 
reference, in case of complaints or loss of luggage, 
and, on the other, the following :— 


Fares. 3 
For carriage licensed to carry five persons ; if required 


by the hour, to be expressed at the hiring. No fare 
less than ls. 8. d. 


Per mile, or part of a mile. . . „ » 0G 


from the place of hiring. For wai 
every fifteen minutes completed, one-fourth 
part of the rate per hour, 
Per hour, or part of an hour 
The driver not compelled to exceed one hour 
from the time when hired. For every fif- 
teen minutes, or part of fifteen minutes, 
above one hour, one-fourth of the rate per 


hour. 

If discharged beyond the radius of four miles 
r part of a 
milie * 7 . . „ 0 „ 

Children under the age of ten years , half- 
price. Two children to be counted as one 
adult person, 


For cach pace erb ee ore Oe 
For each person above t * the wholejourney 0 6 
or a wo, for the w ourney 
Somes to tHe Poor at Urrse Norwoop,—Aa 
interesting soirée was held on Friday last at the 
Mission Room, Upper Norwood, in connection with a 
movement which has been once or noticed in 
these columns, for the Gospel to the non 
church-going commanity that 
About 100 men and women, admitted 
tickets, sat down to tea, and afterwards this 


was reinforced by twenty or thirty others, 


1 0 


mained a couple of hoars to listen to from 
the Rev. G. M. Marphy, of Lambeth, the Rer. 
F. Trestrail, who presided. a featare whioh 
imparts so much spirit and y to the Lambeth 


Baths Meetings, the comm 


i 
i 


sacred part songs into the programme for the 

ing, and the choruses were taken up by the whole 
body of voices (chiefly male voices) with a surpri- 
sing amount of energy. Mr. Murphy's address was 
eminently religious in tone, but relieved by a 
— 2 ong oy the opinion of many, 
serv y to earnest more 
forcibly home to 8 . 
somewhat to 


addressed. The chairman's 

similar vein, 2 wore A . 
meeting was intended to re-inaugurate 
meetings, which are to be held on Friday 
during the winter session of 1870, 

AsTLUA ror FatHesLess Onno. — On M 
week the Christmas election of children tothe 
of this charity took place at the London Tavern, There 
were ninety-three candidates, 
the funds of the institution allowed the election of 
only thirteen. Me. H. Harvey, the sub-treasarer, 

He said that although the board 
managers had, with deep regret, come to the con- 
clusion that they could not in the present state of 
the funds elect more than thirteen children, 
had reason to coogratulate each other on the present 
state of the institution in other respects, They had 
from 260 to 270 children to support, and this in- 
volved au expenditure of 6, 000“. a year. The annaal 
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subscriptions amounted to only 2,200. That was 


not a comfortable position to be placed in. The 
charity had no endowment, and they found it ansafe 
to depend much upon legacies and donations. 
Rev. Mr. Aveling stated that a friend had, as on 
previous elections, given 20/. to be distributed among 
the unsuccessful candidates highest on the poll. The 
money was to be divided after the election 
tive of sects. To the firat highest on the poll of the 
uusuooessſuls 6/. would be given; to the next, “.; 
to the next, 4/.; to the next, 3/. ; and to the next, 2. 
This would, he said, prove ame consolation to those 
who would have to wait avother six months before 
they could get into the asylam. The election was 
then proceeded with. 

Ear. Russert on HIASELT.—In the conclading 


passage of the introduction to his “Speeches and 
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: Tord Russen writes a8 
of my own work, I oan 


| iplished in the half-oentary 
2 A from 1819 to 1800. My capacity 
Ihave, always felt was very inferior to that of the 
men who have att * in past times the foremost 
place in our Parliament and jn the annals of our 
Sovereign. I have committed many errors, some 
ol them very gross blunders, But the generous 
of Eagland are always forbearing aud forgivio; 
to those statesmen who have the good of their 
country. at heart. 
) ted and who knew no- 
thing of mes but L have been more than compensated 
by she confidenoe and the friendship of the beat men 
of my own political connection, and | y the regard and 
favourable interpretation of my motives which have 
been by my generous opponents, from the 
days of Lord Castlereagh to those of Mr. Disraeli. 
Ie political as io other pursuits men engage from 
various motives; and as in the Church and at the 
Bar, in the Army and Navy, some are to be found 
who do credit to the gown or to the uniform, so in 
the State, But so far as I have been able to observe, 
I cad sincerely say that I believe the public men of 
Great Britain, whatever diversity there may be, have 
sincerely and houestiy at heart the welfare of that 
great and free nation to which they belong.” 
Bryor Tauern AND THE WorKING Men or 
Exeren.—The Bishop of Exeter met the members of 
the local frieedly societies and a number of the work - 
ing men of Exeter, on Friday, according to an 
arrangement which had been pending for some time. 
The meeting took place at the Victoria Hall, which 
wae crowded, The platform was occupied by the 
chief members of the friendly societies, and the 
balcony was filled by ladies. On the Bishop's arrival 
on the platferm he was received with round after 
round bt Cheering. The chair was taken by Mr. 
H. S. Ellis, who congratulate the working mon on 
having duch a bishop as Dr. Temple. A congratu- 
97 dress was then presented to his lordship by 
z. L. Scott. Dr. Temple, in acknowledgment, said 
no previous kindoess had gone 80 deeply to his heart 
as their. reception. He spoke at some length of the 
duty of man to his fellow creatures. The success of 
friendly societies depended on good management, 
which was to be secured by the ice and ex- 
oe of working men belonging to them. He had 
fibro ‘a gréat deal of time and study to the question 
of education, Schemes might be devised, bat, no 
matter whether supported|by Government or private 
interest, they would fai] unless those who were to be 
e@uctted were impressed that it is for their benelit 
and comfort they should be editcated. As to the 
tisation of education, nine-tenths depended on 
te, ＋ only one-tenth on organisation. Mr. 
a © „ afterwatds spoke on the question of 


educat Bishop has eince addressed a meet- 
W 
it 


ay on education. He pointed out the 
—— for intelligent worship, which 
re the duty of Christians to provide. 
He would do his best to support that system which 
seemed most likely to give a general education ; and, 
ad far as condidtent with general education, make that 
education religious. He was not afraid of secular 
edication, which, even by itself, was a good thing, 
dut by no menu the best thing. 


* 


Gleumngs. 
2 


The Great Eastetn steamship was spoken with on 


th of December at the equator, steering south. 
Madam pton-Dolby is retiring from the pro- 
feasion in which she has so long held such a distin- 


: 87 4 
Tt is stated that in less than three months the 


aessopaliten | istrict Railway from Westminster- 
to non-street will be opened. 
Mr. in Tapper intends, it is said, during the 


approaching London season, to give 4 series of read - 
ings in Proverbial Philosophy. 

A share ia the Now River Company, on which the 
fret year’s dividend, in 1633, was 15/. 3s. 3d., now 
brings ia a steady income of 900/. a year. 

It is said that a daughter of Madame Lind. Gold- 
schmidt has a beautiful voice, which she is educating 
with a view to her professional appearance. 

Mr. Holman Hunt, whodaring several months past 
bas been paiatiog at Bethlehem, has made good 

ogress with an important picture. 

2 Frenchman whooften heard the expression,“ I've 
other fish to fry,” much astonished an Eaglish friend 
by saying, “I've no time to talk to you now: I must 
go fry some fish.” 

The magistrate at the Thames Police-court has made 

au order for the closiog or demolition of twelre houses 
ut Foplar, which are in such a wretched condition as 

ublic nuisance. 
‘ngincer states that a new description 


hitherto been un- 


For six the Alexandra Park and Exhibition 
at Muswell-hill has been in formation. When 
nearly completed the scheme was stopped by the 
crisis, It is intended to carry out the 


OPULATION OF THE Wortv.—According to arecent 


estimate the ulation of the globe is about 
} 000 2 Of this number 552,000,000 be- 


long to the Mongolian race; 360,000,000 to the 


— —uꝛ—Ä—ͤ—d . — ty ů—— 


I have been allowed to have my 


Like 1 sitters I have been mis 
slandered by 


Cdticadian ; 190,000,000 to the Ethiopian; 175,000,000 
to the Malay; and 1,000,000 to the Indo-American 
race. The annual mortality ia over 38,000, 000. 

A Very Nice Tainc.—A Sanday-school teacher 
Was giving a lesson on Ruth. She wanted to bring 
out the kindness of Boaz in commanding the reapers 
to drop larger handfuls of wheat. Now, children,” 
dhe paid, “ Boaz did another very fine thing for Ruth; 
gat you tell me what it was?” Married her!“ said 
one of the boys. 

A Foss. Fisu, twenty-two inches long, has 
recently been found in the Lower Flag Rock of 
Lancashire, Mr. Aitken, of Bacap, President of the 
Manchester Geological Society, the owner of the 
fossil, considers the fish to be a new species, and re- 
marks that ite discovery is peouliarly interesting, as 
hitherto no animal remains have been found in this 
stratum. 

Tan Amenican O1L-we.is,—A gentleman who has 
Spent sume days in a region of the oil - wells in Penn- 
sylvania says that, in his opinion, the Government 
of the United States, or some other mundane power, 


‘ought to interfere at once aud put a stop to further 


boring and pumping for oil on this continent. He is 
quite certain that the oil ie being drawn through 
these wells by the bearings of the earth’s axis, and 
that the earth will cease to tara when the lubrication 
ceases. 

SteaLina Lapres’ Hatn.—Ladies are warned 
againat the scoundrels (male and female) who are now 
infesting the thoroughfares and omnivuses of Lon- 
don aud stealing hair. A young lady has just had 
the whole of her hair cut off in broad daylight in 
Westbourne-grove, one of the most crowded streets 
in London, and the theft was so cleverly performed 
that she was quite unconscious of it until her 
return home, although her bonnet-string was cut 
through and her net divided into three pieces. 

Very Wonverrut !—A Yankee organ-builder has 
invented a new stop, which from the accounts in the 
American papers is something wonderful. One 
paper says: It expresses the touching tenderness 
of the human heart, and the tremulous, pathetic 
tones ofthe violin. Ita effects are indescribable and 
altogether irresistible, Indeed the human heart and 
the nerves which remain anmoved under the iuflu- 
ence of its ethereal tones must be composed of wood 
and leather.“ 

JUAN FeRNaNDEz.—Robinson Orusoe would have 
some difficulty in recognising his own island now, for 
it has been purchased by an enterprising German, 
who has introduced into it a considerable colony of 
his countrymen. These are supplied with all the im- 
plements necessary for agriculture, and it is expected 
that very soon the island will present an aspect very 
different from that under which it was first seen by 
the unhappy Scotchman whose adventures suggested 
to Defoe the marvelloas story which we have all read, 
as boys, with such breathless interest. The colony 
will not be hopelessly shut out from the rest of the 
world, as the island is often visited by vessels on 
their way to and from the whale-fishing.— Globe. 
DancErovs Ham Dyes.—Dr. Harris, the New 
York Sanitary Superintendent, in his first weekly 
report to the Board of Health in 1870, calls attention 
to cases of lead poisoning by means of various 
fashionable hair-dyes and cosmetics. A letter from 
Dr. Sayre was read to the Board, informing them of 
three deaths from the use of a cosmetic. It was 
stated that iodide of potassium supplied the simplest 
test of the presence of the poison likely to be found 
in hair- dyes and otber such compounds. 

Tur Lavreate’s New Hou. - Mr. Alfred Tenny- 
son’s new house, near Haslemere, is (says the 
Builder) a stone structure of considerable dimen- 
sions, approached by a broad carriage-drive to the 
principal entrance, which is a large porch of five 
pointed arehes, so arranged, however, that visitors 
cannot alight under it, as it is paved, and approached 
by three steps. The style of architecture does not 
carry us back to the days of Arthur, nor have we in 
the new house any strong reminders even of the age 
of knights of chivalry, its architecture being a free 
treatment of domestic Gothio of the Tudor period. 

A Great TeLescors.—Messrs. Cooke and Son 
the celebrated astronomical instrament manufac- 
tarersof York, have justcompleted the largest refract- 
ing telescope ever constructed. The tube, which is 
cigar-shaped, is 32ſt. long, and in the centre 3ft. Gin. 
diameter, whilet the object-glass is 25in.diameter. A 
metal pillarupon which itstands is 20ft. high, and about 
6ft.diameter at the base. At the top of and within the 
pillar is a driving clook, the weights of which occapy 
the lower hollow of the same part of the instrament. 
The order for the telescope was given over five years 
ago by Mr. Newall, submarine cable manufacturer, of 
Gateshead, into whose poasession, at the latter place, 
it is now in course of removal. It is the intention of 

Mr. Newall to erect an observatory for its acoommo- 
dation in Madeira. 

Darn BY THE GUILLOTINE.—The public mind is 
being stirred up into a curiously disagreeable state of 
excitement touching the immediate effects of the pro- 
eess of guillotining. The old etory about 2 
Charlotte Corday's blush is revived ; and before long 
we may expect to have the Irish saint who took a 


realms of pious mythology to those of history. 
Nevertheless, as blashing depends u pon the relaxation 
of the wulls of the small vessels of the skin, and the 
consequent rush into them of the blood, which during 
life is subjected to considerable pressure by the 
working ot the heart, the cheeks will no more blush 
when the jugular veins and carotid arterics are divided 
with an instant effect of removing this pressure, than 


water will flow out of a tap at the top of a house 


walk with his head under his arm, removed from the | 


hen the pipe which leads to it in the basement is 
it. As to the existence of sensibility in the head 
hours, or even minutes, after it is cut off, any one 
— has fainted can have no doubt upon that subjeot. 
The movement of the heart suddenly mes, weak - 
éned or arrested, and consciousness as suddenly fails, 
because the brain is insufficiently supplied with 
blood. And if any stubborn person still doubts 
hether cutting off the supply of blood to the brain 
oes not instantly and absolutely arrest conécioustess, 
let him ask a skilful and judicious medical friend to 
ps ts his carotid arteries ; he will theh know what 
ecapitation means much better than M. du Camp.— 
Pali Mall Gazette. Dr. Bertrand has been experi- 
menting with a view to elucidate the question of the 
continuance of sensation after the guillotine has done 
its work. He decapitated a cat as near the trunk as 
possible, but leaving the larynx intact. To the 
lower extremity of the larynx he attached an india- 
rabber tube, through which he was enabled to passa 
current of air. e then pinched the nose, and 
planged a hot iron into the eye. The result was a 
cry very much resembling that of a living oat 
similarly treated. Dr. Bertrand asserts that the oon- 
tortions of a human head after decapitation some- 
times last five hours. 


— 
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NOTICE. — On and after the 5th January, all an- 
nouncements intended for this column must be 
accompanied by a remittance of half-a-crown in 
postage-stamps. 


Births, Marringes, and Bexths. 


GRENVILLE.—January 17, at 8, Queen’s-equare, Glasgow, 
the wife of the Rey, Palmer Grenville, LL. B., of a son, 


DEATHS. 


BURGON.—January 19, at 2, Claremont-terrace, Hackaey, 
Mr. John Towry Burgon, late of 35, Bucklerabury, City, in 
the eighty-first year of his age. Friends will kindly accept 
this intimation, 

PIGGOT.—January 20, at Royston, Herts, in the seventy- 
sixth year of her age, Elizabeth, widow of James Piggot, 
— the same place. Friends please accept this in- 
timation. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gasette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 
for the week ending Wednesaay, Jan. 19. 
18808 DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .... 289, 443,610 Government Debt 411, 018. 100 
Other Securities. 3,084,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 18,445,610 


&33,445,610 


883,445,610 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’Oapital£14, 553,000 Government Seonrt- 
Nest beet „ 8,833,561; es (ine. dead 
Public Deposits.... 7,313,834; weight annuity) 215,811,399 
Other Deposits .... 18,084,776) Other Securities .. 17,035,453 
Seven Day and other Notes . 10,023,400 
546454“ ð bꝝ.. 3609.87 Gold & Silver Coin 918,896 
443,791, 148 


243,704,148 
Guo, Forses, Chief Usashiar, 


— 


Jan. 20, 1870. 
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HoLLO war's PLLS.— The blood being the very essence of 
health and life, it is most essential that it should be thoroughly 
purified before the og influences of winter display 
themselves, These Pills will avcowplish this purification in a 
safe and satisfactory manner, and put the circulation in that 
desirable condition which alone can rightly form flesh, bone, 
muscle, nerve, aud skin. Oapricious appetites, weak diges- 
tions, torpid liver, and irregular bowels, are corrected by this 

tent medicine, which may be truly said to give a sane mind 

a sound body. Holloway’s Pills possess the remarkable 
property of cleansing without weakening, while purifying they 
are 1 and adding to those enjoyments which 
health viguur can alone bestow, 


— 


Marhets. 


OORN EXCHANGE, London, Monday, Jan. 21. 


We had only a small suoply of English wheat for to- lay“ 
market, and most of the samples were in poor condition, 
The trade was inactive, and atter the best p.rcels had been 
disposed of at the rates of Monday last, the remainder was 
left ou hand. Arrivals of foreign wheat are liberal, and 
sales proceeded slowly at former quotations. Flour was 
| without change in value. Peas aud beans were each ls. per 
Ar. lower. Barley met a retail demand at former prices. 

ndian corn is steady. Of oats we have fair arrivals. The 
trade was steady, aud Swedish sorts were 6d, other desorip- 
tions 3d. per qr. dearer since this day week. Oargoes on tho 
coast have been in good demand during the past week, and 
for wheat 6d. per qr. extra has beeu obtained. 


UURRENT PRIOKS, 


Pras— 

Grey .. 
Maple .. 
White .. 
Boilers .. .. o 
‘Foreign, boilers .. 


Kent, 


White, old 


Foreign red 
„ white 
BarRLay— 
Euglish malting . 
Chevalier 0 
Distilling 
Foreign... «+e oe 


ok aa. Be 


>» | OATS— 
English feed. 
tato 


Town made. 
Country Marke . 33 
=a 35 Norfolk & Suffolk 28 


BREAD.—Lonpos, Saturday, Jau. 22.— The prices of 
wheatea bread iu the metropolis are (rom 7d, to 7g d.; hous 
hold ditto, 63d. to Ghd. | 
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om -— OPENING off G OH O OU fr. YOUNG. LADIES 
_ PROVISIONS, Monday. Jenaary Ned 2 J let] MIA RAILWAY. — OPENING ofS Sed Sim Bübdb L Kos TER. 5 
bacon, and from foreign ports 23,928 — 1 butter, and CHESTERFIELD. 


a a Conducted by Mra, ISLIP. 
281 Dales bacon. | The change 55, foish awer. Foteiga sold |, The NEW and DIRECT LINE of RAILWAY between 
call 1 


g be OPENED for The First Matters are la regular attendance for Laa dhe 

steadily at about late raten The sale for bacon last week was reget — N ie wilt — Languages, Music, Singing, Drawing, and Natachl . 

extremely limited, and prices generally declined 2, to 86. The Opening of this Railway Sheffield upon the Main ience, . | 11 2 

per owt. Line of the Midland Railway. The rough ns between | Instruction in the Resential —.—— of Education, ia 
COVENT GARDEN, Satarday, January 22,—The meeting he North and South and North and West o A will | Biblical and Roglish Literature, n ö 

of Parliament and near — of the London season will, * ditect to and from the New Station, Sheffield, vid the rs. ISLIP, assiated by compétent 


a substantial im vement in business before ew Line, 4 References to parents of pupils and others. 
—— — grapes and pines are both ia somewhat| A new and improved 1 ody ee chen and Fast Traine will : wy 
better demand, and prices have advanced. The general supply de established between Sheffield an London. Nate end Terms and particulars sent on applica 
of outdoor ound foreign produce continues ample for all ro- The Wicker Station will be closed for — m0 — — — 11 oe oar 
quirements, Oranges are excellent this season ; there have Pe e ~~ See will be cond ADIES’ SCHOOL. MAYFIELD VI 
been also a few pines from St. Michael's, but not such good | Midlaud Station, 3 Sn L " LLA, © 
apecimens as we had two years ago. The potatoe trade con- | _ A Station will also be opened at the poin Boley Vi 1 * MARLBOROUGH, WIL ru. 
tinnes heavy at former prices. In the Flower market, — hana ge Apoyo mage gary to apa a * Conduoted by the Mie SMITH, 
— 4 oe = 1 Nr n For particulars of Trains, see Time Tables for February 
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wee Bh Con ry DUNES ce To p 
incerarias, 6s. d trusses; Azaleas, 4s. to 6s., and ued by tae Vompany. | Wih January. VACA ooeur 

cyclamens, 1s, 1 blooms ; maidenhead fern, 18. ed. 5 JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. DAUGHTERS, for whom special arrangoments are made. 

per dozen fronds, These prices will rule without much change Derby, January 7th, 1870. | : . 


tor another fortnight. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, Jan. 24. ((LAYLANDS CHAPEL, CLAPHAM. R OCKVILLE, NEAR’ SKIPTON, 
AD, 


-r a ate balan gm tt we Ay rhage bo Apt The Rev, H. M. STALLYBRASS RECRIVRS a limited 
Seeds 3.0800 fe 8g 1 r: 70 86g bg F; and in 180 | The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN propose to deliver a | number of GENTLEMEN'S SONS to PREPARE for the 
76 recived 2,039 ; im 1868, 1,878; in 1867, 6.988 ; and in 1866. | COURSE of FOUR ‘LECTURES on some phases of the | PUBLIC SCHOOLS, UNIVBRSITISS, aid COMMERCIAL 
tinued dali r . Ne yes 3 1 Intellectual, Social, Boclesiastical, and Sviritual Progress 5 PURSUITS. 
The animals. however, Ws to hand tn good condition, and 3 1 rn er. 1 1 Terms, from 70 to 100 guineas. t 

. 1 arch 2. Mae ‘ : 
r e e e aoe 
4 ; Tickets and prospectuses may be obtained of the Chape Referees—Rev. J. F | D., a, W. 
— her T 1 —2 fine Keeper, Clayland's Chapel, or of Mr. Hands, Bookseller, | Forster, Baq., M. P., Minister of Education, : ; 


foreign animals. The Spanish and French beasts were in | Clapbam. 
very excellent condition, while the arrivals from Scotland were The proceeds will be devoted to objects connected with che wn 1 
fully up to the average. Trade ruled far from active for all | work of the congregation. PrOREst HOUSE, WOODFORD, N. B. 


breeds, and the top price for best Scots and crosses was not Principal. F I. SYERS. B.A. 
From Norfolk, err and Jarre we received about AT a MEETING of the COMMITTEE of * Sie obs 


The Course of Inatruction at this School egress with the 
1,600 Scots and crosses; from other parts of England, in- DEPUTIES of PROTESTANT DISSENTERS of | guogestions of the Royal Comm ab - 
cluding Lincolnshire, 580 of various 1 — from Scotland, the THREE DENOMINATIONS, PRESBYTERIAN, IN- 


the Middle Class and College of Pre ’ Examinaviou, 

. 0 0 an ege 

220 Scots and croeses; and from Ireland, 6:0 oten, cows, &c. | DEPENDENT, and BAPTIS T. in and withiu Twelve Miles | and at the Universities, has proved r bound hes of the 

There was abont an average number of sheep in the pens, the | of London, appointed to protect their civil rights, hald on system. 

condition of Which was tolerably good. For all breeds the | Tuurspay, the 20th day of January, 1870, There is a good Play - ground and Cricket-field. ‘4 

e . yuo efor seperate 

58. 8ds. per 8ibs. The calf trade was dull and inactive; but It was RESOLVED:— , 8 | 

prices were unchanged. Pigs were unaltered in value. 1. „That this Committee desire to record their high admi- 1 COLLEGE, ALBERT-ROAD, gur 
Per Sib. to ink the Offal. ration of the courage and 11 ape by the le N OD, in Valea © ollege 

oon foi mist Btectors © Principality ot Wales a ° 

int » * * 3 . Prime Bouthd 1 28 1 General Election, and also to express deep sympathy with Masters. 

N a : — 14 ” 6 Lambe 9 0 0 8 those of them who, by their steady adhereuce to the principles Freach—Profeesor Paradis, Bachelor of Science aud Bachelo® 
—— nn mee 2 5 of religious liberty, bave been called to suffer by eviction ef LAberatare. 
imelargeoxen.4 8 6 2 Lge, coarsecalves 4 2 5 from their farms, and from other unjust attempts to intimi- German Proſeesor Caledoni Stecher, late of the Royal 

Prime 80 ta, &o..5 2 6 4 Prime mall. .5 4 6 0 date them in the discharge of their pubiic duties Polytechnic. 
Uoarse inf.sheep 3 4 4 0 | Large hogs * 4 : 3 3 2. That a grant of £21 be made in aid of the Welsh | Olgsales- Mr. R. Burtt, of the Lotidon University, 
2 quality 4 3 5 4/ Neatem. por ere. Eviction Fund.’ ” Pianoforte Herr Robert Beringer, 
r. Coarse poe 4 Ra 9 . é a O. SEEPHEARD, Secretary. | prili—Sergeant-Major T. H. Burke, | 
Quarter-old store pigs, . | 78, Coleman-street, E. C. 1 ' 80 to 40 gui per annum. For 6 prospectas, 
METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Jau. 24. 


i 8 address, 7 
The market has been fairly supplied with meat. With a (3° NTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. 


— — demand, 38 ae 1 as ae. bp 2 — 1 1 5 | 
into London last week consisted of 524 packages 10 qra, from CHRISTIAN WOMEN ate earnestly INVITED by some o RK REST- 
Hamburz, 69 packages 7 care from Harlingen, and 4 their number who have carefully exawined this sudject, and | py Bt woop 1 8 HOUSE, FO 

packages from Rott-rdam. a | 


who feel strongly that the contemplated legislation is fraught 0 
Per 8ivs, by the carcase, with the — evil to the community and degradation to The Rev. H. J. CHANOBLLOR RECBIVES a mate 


THE PRINCIPAL, 


8. d. . . d. | their own sex, to set apart HALF-AN-HOUR 0: MonDAyY, | number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN to BOARD and % 
Inferior beef . .8 Oto3 4/Inf, mutten . .8 8 4 0 the 7th of February, for earnest and spevial PRAYEL to CATE. 7 | 
Middling ditto .8 8 4 0/|Middlingditto .4 % 4 4 ALMIGHTY GOD that He would direct the minds of our The course of — 2 — subjects req alrod for the 
Primelargedo. .4 4 4 8 Prime dſtto .4 6 410 Legislators to such a course of action as would tend to the | Oxford and Cambridge Local ina 
De. 1 8 : 4 10 nal Big ts Se: 410 5 2 — 9 to the e- ‘A * 1 wn 8 nn 
Large pork. : 4 sm „ -4 8 5 8 | wickedness w 80 ex ve an 
tt 9 many in ruin; and also to 2 He would graciously Muse, 1 and — — — — 

BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, January 24.—Our | bless the various agencies er to protect those who ate Draw ing, and R. W.! . 
— Sn ie Bate — 22 re- | in peril and to resoue there who have fallen. | 7 and Mathema ties A. Mandrore, Baq., M. A. 
” tay „are mall And this is the confidence that we have in him, that, if the culars, with references, on : 

— to the short supply on offer, there is a disposition on „„ Ak anything according to his will, he heareth ud.) | Further particulars, | „on Application. 

o part of buyers to view foreign samples with more favour, | ) John v. 14 ie aly , 
new and yearling Americans oular of fine quality eee : . ANSDOWNB HOUSB, LONDON«B JAD 
— r* * “a JT bal 1 — 2701 3 — d COMBINED ENTER LEICEST 
week ending Jan, 22—3, es ne os previous NRIVALLED and . 1 EDUCATION FOR YOUNG Labin. 
week, The continental markets are all reported firm. New 
York letters to the 12th inst. report the — dull as usual * pas’ 18 — WSI = ie ate Conpoctap sy tas Missa MIALL. 
cog eg 1 ah * 8 CRYPT; or, Woman of Nerve: a beautifully-modelled Auto- MastERs— 

Kent, 7“ Os, 0d. 160. to 181. 4 W 5 6¹ on 71. 68. maton.—CHRISI MAS aud ite CUSTOMS: Me, Ward roper'e French and Italian 0 0 
to Sl, 65, Dusex, 80. 128. 6l. 1Us.. to 7h Os.: Ravi claus. Musical and Pictorial Entertainment, IIlustratious,—Jovlal German igual gabe Bangle” 
Gl. 100, 8d. Be, to 101 108. Frendb bl. 58, Cl. On. t, | Old Father Christmas—The Yule Log—The Squire’s Seat— Musto and Singing 
r of UDOLPHO, ‘The Ghost lilusion perfocted, hres | Drawing and Painting 
g : : o . The Ghost Illusion perfected. Three . . 
A. G., 26. 16., to ah 4. emanating from Une. Ghosts innumerarls!—fhe American Dancing and Calisthenias . 
SEED, Monday, Jan. 24.—English cloverseed comes out | Organ daily,—The ROYAL PULYTEVHNIU'Schange for One Chemistry 


very slowly; fine qualities command high prices. There was | Shilling. | 
. ateady * | for the best per W ng on . 2 

cloverseed remains very scarce an r. © best lish | oat 
Trefoils were held for more money, and foreign samples — vo SMALL CAPITALISTS seeking safe Arithmetic . eo 8 „Mr. J. 1 
fully as high as previously. Canaryseed—«nglish, as well as investments. — FOR SALE, some £10 MO AGE t 


‘ The above branches of enantio are ts usively 
foreign—brought fully as much money, Foreign tares were | DEBENTURES, secured on FREEHOLD PROPERIY, pay- | the masters a be English 1 


in better request, and higher prices were generally made. ing seven per cent, regularly every half-year, thro 


a Lou- | fs uader the imtiediate direction of the Principals 
don Banker. Small lots will be sold at ES each (210 Deben- e ita of Govaknaibss. * 
POTATOES.—Borovcm 4 SPITALFIELDS, — Monday, | tare). Apply, between Twelve an d Two, at Messrs, Abbott, 


Jan, 17.—These markets are fairly supplied with potatoes, Barton, aud Co., 269, Strand, W. O. References to parents of pupils, and others, if required. 
The demand has ruled heavy, at our quotations. The import 


into London last week consisted of 7,102 bags, 68 tons : , : RRS 
from Antwerp, 1,214 bags from Brussels, 258 sacks from ONCONFORMI8T GRAMMAR W*st of ENGLAND DISSENTERS’ 
Dunkirk, and 50 tons from Gravelines. English Shaws, 75s, SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFURY, HURTS, PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, TA , 
Se per tons Boglich Regents, 85s. to 100s. per ton; * Principal Rev. W. H. 17 4½½% N N 

n . 3 
: — one 1 — na 4 A —— Regents, 70s, to EDWARD GRIMWADE, ed., Mayor of Ipswich, J.P. RA are expected to REASSEMBLE on Faipay 

: This School is intended to afford Nonconformiste an oppor ry * the 

WOOL, Monday, Jan. 24.—There has been a steady inquiry | tunity of giving their sons, at a moderate cost, 4 firat-class Nr tor uses to be made to the Principal or 

for English wool. Prices of fine lustres have continued | education, to 


e Secretary, Rev. J. B. Under wood. 
steady, but there has been a fair business passing in ali de- The next term commences Thursday, Jan. 20, 1870, — — 
scriptions, Colonial wool has changed hands to a extent For terms and particulars apply to the Rev, R. Alliott, 
on former terms. B. A., Head Maste 


r. 
School Limited. 
a Jen. 24.—For linseed oil the demand has e 


Warn 


8 T. LEONARD S- UN- 8 RA. 


t e eee 
vo. pe continu at full prices, , vu net. 
Cocoanut has commanded a fair amount of attention. “Olive DUCATION (Superior). — BELMONT | Head Master—Mr. EDWARD MAXWELL DILLON, M.A, 
A „ Monday, Jan. 24.—The : Classi ern unages, an vanced Mathematica | partments, in w are carelu 
— 4 on the spot, 40. — owt. n waive: M l. 221 d l home ENA religious training. Moderate | Schools aud Examinations, as well as for mercial ite. , 
cash ‘ 


terms. For prospectuses, apply to the Priveipal, at Dr. | Delicate aud back werd youths receive every care and attention. 
LONDON, Monday, January 24 —Market firm. at leat 0 Orwin’s, Haverstock Hill, N. W. For particulars, address, The Head Master, or Mrs. Duff, 
2 0 — et firm, ast day’ „Leon 0 

rates. Caradoc 198., Hettons, 19s. 6d., Hettons Russels 17s 14. i eee ee ane 


Hartl l (original 3 . : na . : 9 
eren nn e PERRYLAND HOUSE, SURBITON.— 
kroch atvived 60; left frou lant day 86. hie af nes 48, „ | ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by . 


fret h arri 5 ps , 
net eter oo) Berean OA MKS, WASHINGION WILKS. The course of instruction | The MISS MACKENNAL hope to RESUME SCHOOL 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough Knglish education, 


. WORK on Monat, 24th January. Prospectuses ou appliva- 0 
8 0 and Ger Laugusges ; also Plaue Sivg- tion. 3 
d rti m 8 — ary wad Sperman i 5 — 
A bertisements ng, and Drawing taught by compe as TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, PEECHES- 
aan LACKPOOL.—COLLEGE HOUSE GREEN, STROUD, A 8 
} : — Princi The Misse OWARD. Residen 0 
MONARCH INSURANCE on the West Const, in one of te ealthiet oe in ag” 999 
* es OF sea a > . 
CO M PAN . eaperior write. ied aera traiuing and the — * unn 4 ee — oe * 
(LIMITED.) ** . Ralei h, D.D., Lond Rev. oa 
FIRE AND MARINE, Non-Tariff. Spouse, D-D., Len el, ler Audsow Head 11 27 Be QCHOOL FITTINGS.—Movrs. BANKS and 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, | Ei. 58. — A ee ee every ail ee in 0 l School cont Sor 
Prospectuses on stamps. 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. JAMES CROMPTON, Principal, | Parsonage Works, Albert-street, Manchester. 
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CAPITAL, £21,000, in 7,000 SHABES of £3 each. 


1 Share payable on application, 10s, on Allotment, and 
“Too Six Months after Allotment. 


George : g., F. L S., Chairman Lon 
o Den F.G. 9 . *p * 

2 

Charles Titian Haw „ Sammertown, Oxon. 

John Morkill, Keq., Killingbeck Lodge, Leeds, Colliery 


Pringle, d., C. B., Newoastle-on-Tyne. 


P. I. Van Norden, B., Bedford.square, W. O. 
BANKERS, 
London ond County Bank, Lombard-street, London, E. C. 
BoLictTor. 
J. Perry Godfrey, Ed, 6, South-square,Gray’s-inn, W. C. 


AupiTors, 
Messrs, Addis, Harris, and Smith, 8, Old Jewry, London, E. O. 


PROSPECTUS, 
This Com is formed for the 
Lease and Machiner7 of the Cappagh 
the same. 


of purchasing the 
ines, and for working 


low royalty of 1-16th, 
num, which latter is ex- 
of the cottages on the 


have agreed to grant a lease of 
pany, after considerable difficu! 


vourable circumstances, giving it 


. re 
ts, and it is known anes the aeality 
it is of @ standard wEARLY boom the 


3 
3 


others, having a 
without ta =r of 100 
„ the first year, 1 4 
and the that time the mine 
would yield 

The the Lease 
and is made 
between 


: 
E 


5 


b. 
~ 
i 


— 


i 


i 
Fs 


1 
1 


+3 
11 


7 
— 
lu 


every information may be obtained at 
Company, where the original Heports, the 
tract, the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and 
the Book of Evidence which sets forth on oath the value of the 
property may be seen. 


DIVIDENDS 


J0 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free), 
The February Number now ready. 


It contains all the 1 — — Stock and Share 


CAPITALI SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTE 
Will Gnd shoahove Cleenlar nents wataahit, cok ecionac’ 


88, Poultry, London (Established 1852). . 


@ 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury. K O. 


LRATOR BUILDING sOCIETY. 
: passipent.—LORD MONSON. 


Reed, Beq., F.8.4., M.P. 


y Richard, g., M.P. 
Chairman. 1 Rowles Pattison, Esq. 


SHARES £% in one sum, or 4s. Mouthly, bearing Interest at 
5 per Cent., with Bonus on Completed Shares. 

DEPOSITS received at 5 per Cent. 

ADVANCES made promptly on Land and House Property, 
Churches, Schools, Literary Institutions, &. 


For Prospectuses, Show Cards, and Proposals for Agencies, 


apply to 
JOHN LUCAS BALFOUR, 
Secretary. 
Orrices :—Allhallows Chambers, 49, Lombard-street, E. O. 
SUBSCRIPTION DAY, MONDAY NEXT, 


THE LAND MORTGAGE BANK of 
VIOTORIA (AUSTRALIA) (Limited) is now prepared— 


To transact TRUST and AGENCY BUSINESS in connection 
with the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES ; also, 


To receive Money on Debenture for a term of Three Years or 
upwards 


Full particulars may be obtained at the Offices of the Com- 


8 J. HARPER, Secretary. 
17, King’s Arms Yard, London, EB. O. 


Leon and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-SOCIETY. 
Enrolled in 1856, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, or by Monthly 
Subscription of ba. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per cent, Interest, and 
Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 


for any term of yéars, 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
Offices :—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.O. 


SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. 
106, Cheapside, R. O. 


Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 


Claims t Rail and other Public Com 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &c. 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 


WIr DRESSES and FURS. 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 
76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


ag amg | invite the attention of LADIES and the PUBBIC 
to t NEW STOCK of WINTER FASHIONS, comprising 
choice assortments of Rich Gros de Suez, 21. 2s. the Dress of 


the Dress ; a large variety of the Fashionable Clan Tartans in 


terial, from 12s. 6d. the Dress, patte 
Seal Preueh Cape, tH wand, Yo, 00. the Denes Heenan Silk 


Reps, 28. 9d.—the best quality, 888. 6d. the Dress; real 
Waterproof Travelling Mantles, in all the new Tweeds and 
Tartana, from 16s, 9d. | 
FURS! FURS !! 
Special attention is invited to the following :—Good quality 
S 
7 8. Od; 0, 5 1 
2 or -Grebe Muffs, 12s, od.; do. Collars, 7s. 11d. and 
e 7 5 
FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. “. 
JAMES SPENCE and Co., 


76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, I. O. 


PI NEN. T KID GLOVES! 
WHEELER AND CO.’8 OWN MAKE. 


Celebrated for perfection of fit, finish, strength, and durability, 
Gentlemen , 4s. 8d. ; Ladies’, delicately perfumed, 4s. 4d. 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 3s, 6d. ; Gentlemen's, 8s. 

A beautiful assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for presents. 
Ladies and Gentlemen's Russian Kid Gloves, 9s, 6d. per pair. 
All Gloves Post free. 

WHEELER and CO., 310, REGENT-STREET, w.; 

16 and 17, POULTRY, and Corner of LOMBARD-STREET, 
City, London. 


* 
Established for upwards of Half a Century. 


FURS!!! 


BEST FOOD tor INFANTS. 
“* Resembling 


u it as a a 8 

eo ly nourishing and easily digested.”— Dr. Hassall. 

No or Straining required. Tins, 18., 28., 58., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond-atreet, 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


INFANT LIFE. 


There is no doubt that the Registrar-General’s 

and statistics relating to mortality amongst infants would 
shuw a very marked improvement if one of the simplest 
domestic aids to the nursery, in the sh of Mrs, Johnson's 
American Soothing Syrup, were u universally. It is 
perfectly free from any narcotic, and no child refuses its 
oy — mm 2 — genuine wy ste * — of 

s, 95, Farringdon-atreet,” is on stamp. 
Sold by all chemists, at 28. 9d. a bottle. | N 


COUCHS AND COLDS. 
Instant relief to tightness and oppression of the Chest by using 
WOODHOUSE'S Balsam of Spermaceti. 
2 only wy BARCLAY and acme ae. 


bottles at 18. 2s. Od., and 
4s, Cd. each, May be obtained of any Chemist. , 


OSS of APPETITE 
the FAMED TONIO BITT 
Tpassed 


Speedily Prevented b 
(Waters’ Quinine Wine 


| 


unsu for strengthening the digesti 
r Confectioners, 40 at . 
WAT and WILLI the O Makers, Worcester 
| House, 84, I. O. Lewis Oo., Agents, Wercester, 


Vice-PaxrsipErts. 
Andrew Lusk, Esq,, Alderman, M. P. | 
Charles 
Thomas Chambers, „.., M. P. | 


at 6 per Cent. Interest payable half-yearly in | 


R. COOKE BAIN E S, 


of 12 yards ; double-width Black Silks (40 inches wide), II. 19. | C 


} bottle. 


PAINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY. 
a 

tistry . 
B. L. Mosely, is recommended 1 een 


residence, 812, 


and youthfal a restored ;: mast artioula- 
2 Times, of March 6th, says: —“ 80 
good an imitation becomes the next best thing to the origi- 
nal.” Teeth, from 5s.; sets, 5 to 80 guineas. Consultation 
free.— Only addresses, 312, Regent-st., exactly facing the 
Royal Polytechnic, and 28, Moorgate-street, City. 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS, 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of oe on all bottles and 
abele. 


Agenta—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thrcuchout the World, 


GROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS 


IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, 
Mulligatawny, Hare, &c., &. 
Retail of all Grocers aod Italian Warehousemen ; Wholesale 
of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 


SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE-POWDER 


(NON-MERCU RIAL). 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BRST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate, 

Sold by Chemists, and Ironm Ko., in Boxes, Iz., 
28. d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 

hemist, Leicester. 


FRACRANT SOAP. 


Field’s United Service” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 61. each. 


Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order of your Chemist, 
Grocer, of Oilman, and see that J. 0. and J. F LD is on each 
tadle f 


Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. N. 


FIELD’S 
PURE “‘SPERMACETI” SOAP. 


sd. and ls, per tablet, most delicately perfumed. This 

beautifal article is a combination of the purest Soap with 

8 the soothing and emollient action of which is well 

known, it is rr recommended for children and 
valids, 


See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


— — 


a USE ONLY THE 
GLEWFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


EE 


THE ART OF DYEING MADE 
EABY. 


With reference to the Yorkshire Fine Art Exhibition 
the Gazette stated: 

** Messrs. Judeon and Son, of London, exhibit some simple 
Dyes for domestic use, which are well adapted for their pur- 
pest, from the readiness with which they can be used, and the 

rightness and durability of the colours produced. The judges 
have conrequently given a certificate of merit to this firm, for 
the simplicity and efficiency of their Dyes, and we are sure 
our fair readers y concur in the verdict.” 

The colours are :—Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, 
Green, Brown, Pink, Purple, Canary, Cerise, Orange, Laven- 
der, Slate, and Crimson, 

Price Sixpence per bottle. 
Most Chemists now sell “* JUDSON’S DYES.” 


INFLUENZA AND RHEUMATISM. 


BARCLAY’S (Dr. Bateman’s) PECTORAL DROPS 


are held in high estimation, curing pains in the limbs, bones, 
and joints, inducing gentle perspiration, and preventing fever. 
Numerous testimonials of its o can be obtained of y 
and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street. May be had of all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Patent Medicines, in bottles, at 
ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. each. 


Ask for BARCLAY’S (Dr. Bateman’s) DROPS, and observe 
names and address (95, Farringdon-street) affixed to each 


FH OOEING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 

EMBROCATION is recommended by many of the 
most eminent of the Faculty as the only known safe and per- 
malate in ‘bottles, st 4s. en,, Wholesale Agent, Kdwards, $6, 
Old Change (formerly of 67, St. Paul's), 1 ' ' 
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FILMER AND SON'S 


VARIOUS NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


FABRICS FOR DRAWING, DINING- 
ROOM, AND LIBRARY. 
CURTAINS AND FURNITURE. Carpets of every desorip- 


tion, and Interior Decorations ot all kiuds. Plans taken and 
estimates given free of any charge. 


31 and 32, Berners street, Oxford-street, W. 


R25 CARACAS COCOA. 
The especial excellence, delicious favour, and 
invigorating qualities, of this new preparation, are due 
to the use of Caracas and other choice Uoooas, 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“ No more delicious, 
refreshing. nourishing, and wholesome be 
has ever been manufactured.’’—Morning Post. 


1 CARACAS COCOA 
% Ag an agreeable invigorator, refresher, 
and nourisher, it could not be too highly recommended to 
the general commupity.”—Civil Service Gazette, 


PDROWN and GREEN’S' KITCHEN 

RANGES, with Close or Upen Fire, Roast in Front, 
and are unsurpassed for economy, cleanliness, general con- 
venience. heating baths, and the prevention of smoky chim- 
neys. Prize Medals - London, Dublin, and Paris. 


London, 72, BisLopegate-street Within, and 447, West Strand. 


YOALS.—LEA and CO.’S Hetton or Lambton 


Wal:’s-end, by screw steamers and railway, 25s. ; 
Hartlepool, 248.; Dost Wigan, 238.; best Silkatone, 238.; 
new Silkstone, 228. Clay.crors, 238. and 20s.: Primrose, 
226.: Barnsley, 218.; best Derby, 21s.; Kitchen, 19s.; 
Cobbles; 16s. 64. ; Hartley, 18s. ; Nuts, 16s. ; Tanfield Moor, 
20s.: mall, 128. Coke, 148. per 12 sacks. Net cash 
Delivered thoroughly ecreenea, Depots Highbury and 
Highgate, N.; Kinzslar d, N. E.: Beauvcir Wharf, Kings- 
land- road: Great ‘Northern Railway Stations. King’s cross 
and Holloway; and (aud 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. 
No Agents. : 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL aud 
COMPAN Y.—Best Coals only.—Cash, 268. G. J.C. and 
Co. sell no other than the best Wall’s-end Coala,which they im- 
port direct from the pita, both by sea and rail. Fordomeatic pur- 
poses, these coals are the cleanest, the mast durable, and the 
cheapest in the end, whether for the dining room, for the 
drawing room, or for the kitchen, Vendors to Her Majesty, 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R. H the Duke of Edin- 
burgh.—13, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, Pimlico (office naxt to the 
Grosvenor Hotel) ; Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; 
sunderland Wharf, Peckham; Durham Wharf, Wandsworth 
(Ofice, 108, High-street ) ; also at Brighton at -vcal prices. 
CavuTtion.—G, J. O. and Oo., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitled to use their nime. 


Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 


MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, 

X FIRST PRIZE, being abo the Gold Medal. Supplied 

to the British, French. Prussian, Russian, Italian, Dutch, and 

other Governments. One pint of fine flavoured Beef-tea at 
24d. Most convenient and economic ‘‘ stock.” 


CAUTION.—Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, 
Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine Jar. 


Ask for Liebig Company's Extract, and not for Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat. 


Coughs, Colds, Debility, &c. 


OEFLUND'S “LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of 


MALT,” a new dietetic . for all Pulmonary 
Complaints. Used at several Hospitals, aud strongly recom- 
— by the Faculty. Bottles 18. pd. each. All Chem ista. 
Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, Edwards, Sanger, 
and Van Abbott, Invalid and Infant Dietetic Depot and Wine 
Merchant, 5, Princes street, Cavendish-square, W. 


INAH AN’S LL WHISKY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 
The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY 
Prise Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
wholetome. 
Bold N — eee 8 er er * Lon- 
don; by the agents in the pri wns in 100 
Air at 8, Great Windmill-street, London W. : 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 
-han’s LL Whisky.“ 


MPERFECT DIGESTION and ASSIMI- 
LATION, CONSUMPTION and WASTING, 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. They 
are the I yet known for effecting the digestion of 
Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea when taking it, while 
they also efficiently supply the place of the oil when the 
stomach cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by 
the published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price 28. to 218. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


NOTE.—SAVORY and MOORB’S name and trade mark on 
| each bottle. 


ned the Dublin 
elicious, and very 


0 of ASTHMA, COUGHS, &c., by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr, Old- 
ham, Chemist, Market-place, Wisbeach.— From the great 
quantity of your wafers I have sold, I have had an excellent 
opportunity of witnessing their effects, and I have much plea- 
sure in being able to inform you that several obstinate cases of 
asthma and coughs have been completely cured by their use 
and, indeed, their eflicacy is general in diseases of the lungs’ 
To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for clearing 
and strengthening the voice. They bave a pleasant taste. 
Price Is. 14d and 2s, 9d. per Box. Sold by all Drugsists. 


Gatti 


2 AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — The 


LIVER is justly credited with being the cause of — 
complaints. If inactive, or out of order, it becomes en 
or irritated, producing Bilious Complaints, Jaundice, Sick- 
ness, Depression of Spirits, Irritability of Temper, &c. If 
neglected, a series of what are called Liver Complaints is pro- 
duced, that reader liſe insupportable. Kaye's Woredell’s Pills 
have been found of the greatest value in all disorders of the 
' liver, restoring the organ to complete health, and renovating 
the system. Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 18. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 48. 6d, 


— 


ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY 
COMPANY'S CATALOGUB ~ SPECIMENS of 
MONOGRAMS and cheap STATIONERY, post free. 


British and Fore Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
Garrick-atreet, a London. ‘ . 


ARRY’ MY THOUGHT.—The New 


Amusing, and Instractive Card Game, price Sa., by the 
Author of “Tit tor Tat.” * ** 


oe Pocket Ephemeris, in ivory, silver mounted, price 
The Patent A BC Despatch Box, price 10s, 6d. and 
upwards, 
The Elgin Writing Case, in morocco, one guinea and 


upward 


8. 
ag © out (of the Shell), a new Christmas Present, price 
7 


“The Fretfal Porcupine,”’ price £2 5s., and hundreds of | 


useful elegancies as presenta, from 3s, to 30 guineas. —JENNER 
and KNEWSTUB, Manufacturers to the Queen, 33, St. 
James's-street, and 66, Jermyn-street. 


COUGH, THROAT, VOICE. 


PPS’'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, 


Soreness, Dryness, Tickling, Irritation, Cough. Sample 
boxes, 6d. or ls. (post free); tins, 2a. 6d, and 3s. 6d 


James Epps and Co., Hommopathie Chemists, 112, Great 
Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly; 43, Threadneedle-atreet. 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 
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C ROS BV 'S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills, are too often nvoked to 
give relief in Vonghs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
Instead of such fallacions remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of énfeebling the digestive organs. and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CRUSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
says :—‘*] have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 


invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with 


the greatest confidence, recommend it es a most valuable | 


adjunct to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 
disease,” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and equills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it ia vaed with the most 
signal success in Astht-a, Bronchitis, Ccnaumption, Coughs 
Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, and all 
affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all reapectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles at le. 0d., 
4s. (d., and lla, each. Sold wholesale and retail by Jas. M 
Crosby, Chemist, Scarborough. 


(TEETH.—MR. WEBB date with Mr. A. 


Zekell, Su n-Dentist, of 8, Grosvenor - street) constructs 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH on the only patented improvements in 
existence which give a es expression to the mouth 

ensure the greatest comfort in eating and speaking, and 
a natural appeasance which positively defies detection. For 
tender gums, and where loose or sensitive teeth are intended 
to remain, this painiess system will recommend iteelf when all 
others fail. Success guaranteed in every case. Inspection of 
specimens invited. Terms stiictly moveiate, and fully stated 
in hia treatise, ‘* Dental Mechanics and Surgery, which also 
explains his painless 94 inimitable system, free by post, or 

¢ 


on application to Mr. b, 37, New Bond-street. Cousulta- 
tions free. 


RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRULS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is 
recommended for the following peculiarities and advantages: 
-ist. Facility of application; 2nd, Perfect freedom from 
liability to fe or excoriate ; 8rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day j 
ith. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightes! 
snconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 
** We do not Lesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenously advise the use of it to ail 
hose who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from ang er 
apparatus or truca es from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommend ing.“ - CRure and State Gazette.. 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons: — William 
Fergusson, Req. . F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to King’s pag Hospital, ;0. G. Gu 
Surgeon to the hese 
Eaq., F. R. S., Aesistant-Surgeon to Kin 


Hospital; T 
London Hosp 
Metropolitan Police Force ; Aston 1 y 
Albert; Robert Liston, id., F. R. B.; James Luke, Kaq., 
Surgeon to the London Truss Boslety ; Hrasmeas Wilson, Bd., 
F. R. S.; and many others. 

A Deacriptive — ante ie had by post, and the Truss 


(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by on sending 
. — circumference of the body, two inches the hips, to 


rer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Bh, non 2 u bingle Truss, 16s., 218., 208. 6d., and 318. 6d 
ostage, ls, 
: Price of a Double Truss, 81s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 


s 8d, 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 528. P » 1s. 10d 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Pos 
Office, Picoadilly. : 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE- CATS, &e. 

— The material of which t are made is recommended 

by the Faculty as being peculi elastic and compressiole, 

e all's nt WAAKMEES cd soul of te 

su cases 0 A aw of the 
LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 4e. It is 

light in texture, and 8 and is drawn on like an 

Soe, 3 Price 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 108., and 16s, each, 

ostage 6d. 


ohn White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


— ee — —ä—ä—ä—ô — 
—ͤym— — — 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be py to 
afford others the information by which he o their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or apy 
inconvenjence.— Forward address, on a stamped enyelope, te 
F. Kingston, Esq., Church · street, Ware, Herts, : 


estminater phthalate Hospital V. 
* College 


: 


Second Edition, post vo, 7s, 6d., cloth, with Portrait, 


HE LIFE of the late JAMES HAMIL- 
fo a, D. D. F. L. S. By the Rev. Wau. Anxor, Kdin- 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners street, W. 


Second Edition, crown Svo, d, cloth, with Portralt, 


A MEMOIR of the late Rev: WILLIAM C. 


BURNS, M. A., Missionary to China, By Professor 
Istar Borns, D. D., Qlaagow, . 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


ꝙꝓ — — 


Just published, post Bvo, 6a, cloth, : 
SECOND SERIES of SERMONS 


Preached at King’s Lynn, By the late Rev. E. L. 
Hutt, B.A, 


London: James Nisbet and Oo , 21, Bernere<treet, W. 


Just published, mall crown bro Ia, Gd. cloth, 
‘HOUGHTS for those who are THOUGHT- 
FUL, By Eriuv. 

London: James Nisbet and Oo , 21, Bernérs-street, W. 


Just published, emall crown Svo, Sa, 6d., cloth, 


CHEAP EDITION of the SHEPHERD 
and HIS FLOCK; er, the Keeper of Ierael and the 
Sheep of His Pasture. By the Rev. J. u. Macpurr, D.D. 


London; James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-atreet, W. 


1 


Now ready, Second Bdition, malt crown Svo, U., cloth, 
HE LORD'S PRAYER. Lectures by the 
Rev. Apolrx Sapair, BA, Greenwich. ' 
London: James Niabet aud Oo., 21, Berners-street, W. 


WORKS by Rev: THOMAS BINNEY. 


a 
New Edition, small crown 8 vo, 2s. 6:1,, cloth; le, Od. sewed, 
IS it POSSIBLE to MAKE the BEST of 
BOTH WORLDS? a Book for Young Men. 


II. 
Small crown Svv, 16. 61., cloth, 


FROM SEVENTEEN to THIRTY: the 


Town Life of a Youth from the Country—ite Trials, 
Temptations, aud Advantages, Lessons from the Histury 
Joseph. 


of 
in. 
Small crown 8vo, 54., cloth, 
ST. PAUL: his Life and Ministry to the Close 
of his Third Missionary Journey. 


London: James Nisbet and Oo., 31, Berners-atreet, W. 


De. CHANNING’S WORKS complete for 
Half-a-Crown to Subscribers, 


A New Edition, in One Volume, bound in cloth, and gilt 
l 800 pages, crown 8 vo, will. be published early in the 


Subscribers’ names must be forwarded, before 7th February. 
to Kev. R. Spears, 178, Strand, London. 9,860 copies have 
already been subscribed for, Price, to non-subscribers, 8, dd. 


(JASSELL'S PRIMARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
An entirely New and Original Series of Manuals. 
1. BOY'S FIRST RBADSB 
2. BOY'S 8 D #BaD — 1 II. 
38. GIRL’S FIRST READER, Standard I. * 


4. ELEM SECOND RIN ‘Standard 

8. RME R . . 8d. 
+ EERE eee 

. ELEMENTARY BRITISH HISTORY, 4d. 


7 
Nan 
1. OUR PLANTS. te. 

1. THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 
‘ (double volume). 2s, 


„ DETAILED CATALOGUES of the above Works may 
be had of any Bookseller, or post free on application to 
Cassell, Petter, aud Galpin, Ludgate-hill, P. O. 


Now ready, price 6d., 
HE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 


JANUARY, 1270, 

rr Lend ing~Trades and Industrial Ooou - 
pations of Bile: 0 . and 12 of 
Scripture — 42 Im of General Kaow! ane to 
Sabhath-school Ane d Rob and Robert Hall 
University Test- G mu menical Counell—Short Notes Memolr 
of Mra, Gray, of Bristol—ReviewsCorrespondence—Latelli- 
gence. 

In order to inetre early and punctial Ae'ivery of the 
BAPTIST MAGAZING, send Pos or Post-office 


tage Stamps 
Order for 6s, 6d. to Yates and Alexander, and it will be for- 
warded monthly, post free, for the year. 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s.inn, Chancery-lane, 


24. iu thé 14 DISCOUNT ALLOWED én 
d. Fe and MAGAZINES purctased at 63, Pater - 
aoster- + 0. ö 5 


PARCELS of 51. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
“Ses seta act So ag Mar ppd he 
most advantageous terms. wit 


1 BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
pr 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, L. d. 


Sr. PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
Guatitive and abies tt de Lee 45 — r 

ee ntageo y 
house in the trade, The Fests and Account Books required 
under The Companies’ Acts, 1868 and 1867," kept in 
stock. Share Certiticates Engraved and Printed. Official 
Seals Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Ficet- 


street, Ci, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, London. 
bridge, 8 


1 NEW VADE MECUM 
manufactured by CHARLES H. VINC : 
of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) consiats of a Telescope well 
adapted 1 40., 1 is added an B npr 
Microscope of great power and first class quite 
to others ash eh tee times the price. Wonderfei as 4 
seem, phe price of this ingenious combination is only 8s. od., 
and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) anywhere, with 
printed Bron receipt of a or stamps 
to the amount of 3s, 10d, 


Standard I. 4d. 


14 
44. 


2»ü2„%’“g _| 


vented and 
T. Optician 


„ ee ee eee 


—B - - 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
NEW BOOKS. | 


1. 
rome DR, TODD'S visir TO CALIFORNIA. 


‘The Sunset Land; or, the Great Pacific 


Slope, By Jonx Topo, D. D., Author at The Student’s 
Manual, 40. ‘This Day, price $a., cloth, 


If, 
A NEW POEM. 
Iphigene. By Alexander Lauder. 
small crown 8 vo, 3s, 6d., cloth, 
III. 
The World of Anecdote. By E. Paxton 
Hoop. One large Volume, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 700 pp. 


„Avast collection of bistorical and biographical reminia- 
cences o, remarkab.e men, and of strange romances of real 
life.”—Datly News. 


In 


IV. 
Life of Daniel James Draper, lost in 


the London, January 11, 1861. With Chapters on the 
Aborigines and Eduvation in Victoria. By the Rev. Joux 
C. runs. Crown d vo, da, with Portrait, 


v. 
THE CCUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


1. Councils, Ancient and Modern. By 


W. H. Reve, D.D. Author of “The History of the 
Inquisition,” 40. Price is, 6d. 
A's0, 
2. THE CAL! of the FOUR, Ry Rev. V. Guest, F G.., 


Author of Tue Young Man setting Oat in Life. # 
Price 4d. 


Priest and Nun: a Story of Convent Life 
Nine Illuetrations, Crown 8 v, 78. cd. 
** An effeotively-written American tale, founded! on real lite. 0 


and with a very special bearing on varental duty io these 
times of family declension to Pupery.”—Reoord. 


VII. 


Tho Education of the Heart — Woman's 


BEST WORK. Bv Mra. Klin. Author of The Women 
of Evyland,” 40 Fep, 8vo, 3s. 6d 


Vin. 


Tho Student's Handbook of Christian 


HN. By Rev. BDensamin FigLo. New Kdition, 
Ciown 8e, 58. cloth. 


1X. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOn OF “ EOCE DEUS.” 


A Homiletic Analysis of the Gospel ac- 
CORDING to MATTHEW. By JoserH# Parker, D. D., 
Author of “ Bece Deus, 40 With an Introductory 
Kasay on the Life of Jeous Christ, cousidered as an A ppeal 
to the Imagination. 8vo, 5 6d. cloth. 


St. Mark’s Gospel : 1 New Translation, 
with Notes and Practical Lessons. By Professor J, H. 
Qopwin, New College, Author of The Apocalypse of St. 

John, G0. Crown 8vo, 4. od. cloth. 


XII. 


Lectures on the First and Second Epistles 
of PETER. Bi tha Rev. Jou Lit. D. D., Author of 
% Lectures on the Edistles of Paul to the Thessalonians,”’ 
eo — a Preface by Pur Souarr, D. D. In dvo, 
clo 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27. Paternoster-row, 


; To TEACHERS. 
‘HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


„„ The, Publishers will be happy to forward each of the 
following ‘as specimens, post-free, on receipt of half the 
published price. 

1. 


By the late B. B. Woopwarp, F. S. A., Queen's Librarian. 
Ia. each, cloth limp. 


First Lessons on the Evidonces of 
CHRISTIANITY. 


9 Lessons on the English Reforma- 
TION, 


By W. H. 
New Edition, 8. 6d. cloth. 
The Elements of Latin Syntax. 
14 thoroughly practical book.” — Mussum. 
By the Hzap FREXcu oe of St. Paul's School. 
Square 16mo, 3s. cloth. 
Le Petit Grammarien; or, the Young | ° 


, pa A. sank First to French Read By T. Paa- 
LIARDIEI, Head Frese Master of St, 4 School, 


1 B. A. 


f Iv. 
» By F. Gn] as, formerly Frenoh Master to Har Majesty. | therefore, 
| Thirty-rixth Edition, 86, cloth, 


Le Petit Precepteur; or, First Steps to 
French Conversstion. 
2 Uniform with the above, 


Der Kleine Lehrer; or, First Steps to | dd 


German Conversation. 3a. 


I Piccolo Precettore ; >a Steps to 


Italian Conversation. 0 


shitting en boch fer osten 
2 


First Lessons in Geography. 
Seventh Edition, corrected to present date, 
First Lessons in Astronomy. 
Recently published, 
First Lessons in Ancient History. 
Beventeemh Edition, corrected to present Reign, 


First Lessons in the History of England. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row, 


Now ready, price 1s. ; post free, ls, 8d., 


The BAPTIST HANDBUOK for 1870 is greatly enlarged 
and improved. It is printed upon larger paper, and contains, 
In addition to the uenal matter, a FRONTISPIECE cf the 
‘NEW BAPTIST MISSION HOUSE, with a Plan of the 
Building; aleo a large number of Engravings of New Chapels, 
printed upon toned paper. 7 

Printed and published by 


Totes and Alexander, 7, Symond's-inn, Chanocery-Jane. 
Wholesale, Pewtress Bros, and Gould, Ave Maria-lane. 


| Just published, crown ane * sa bound in cloth, price 
SAVIOUR for CHILDREN, and other 


Sermons for Little Folk. By James DcNcKLEY. 
; ConTentTs 
. A Saviour for Children. 9. Playing in the Street. 
. Flowers and Birde. 10. On the Forgiveness of 
ees Little and Wire, Sins. 

° Bosket of Summer 11. A Little Captive Mail. 

8 12. Gad's Care for Orohans. 
On Praise. 13. A Grandfather's Prayer. 
14. On What is Right 


. A Great Question. 
7. Un beivg Veceived. 15. A 9 whom God 
alled, 


8. A Neglected Child. 
Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s ian, Chancery- 


London: 
laue; S. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster row. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. G4d., 


ERMONS PREACHED at AUCKLAND, 
NEW ZSAUAND. By Samvuet Epoen, B. A. 
ConTENTS. 

1. Man in the Garden of Eden. 10. The Christian’s Conquent 
2. Cain and Abel. over Sin, 
8. The Purpose of Life, 11. The Holy Ghost 
. Whois Christ? Hel ver. 
. Knowledge of God 12. On the Power of Doing Good 
Christ. 13. The Moral Earuestuess of 
The Genius of Christianity. 
On Regeneration 


ifs. 
. Rinfal and 1 Life. 


Tho Way. 
„Good and Evil iu the same 15. On Hell Its Nature and 
Heart. Meaning. 


Yates and Alex inder, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, 
Wholesale of Pewtrees Bros, and Gould, Ave Maria laue. 


our 


in 


350 pp., crown Svo, Illu-trated, cloth, 2s, 6d. ; or cloth extra 
gilt, 3s. ed., 


EMS from the CORA L ISLANDS or, 
Iucidente iu Savage and Chrictian Life in the South Sea 
Islands. 
% Admirably written; is attractive in appearance and in 
illustrations, —Preshyteri n Witusss, 
** Written in an impartial aul Christian spirit aud with a 
lively and graphic pen.” — Ree ord. 
** Wevan hovestiy recommend this volume to Sunday-school 
teachers. — Novoonfurmiat. 
oe trust it will flud ita way into every house in which the 
missionary cause is an object of permauent regard. —Evan- 
gelical Magasiue 
One cf the most interesting records of mission ry labour 
ever issued from the press,’ — Freeman. 


8. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster-row. 
Yates and Alexander, 7, Symoud’ s-inu, Vhancery-lane, 


Now ready, foolecap 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
122 BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by 


CHaRLes Carrer, Missionary to Ceylon. 

„ conscientious and ski'ful rendering of the Book of 
Psalms. . The alteratio a are intended to give more 
accurately the neaning end the force of the original. . . . 
The work will have iaterest for all Bible students,”—F ree- 
man 

‘The translation I like much, as being at once faithfal and 
perspicuous, Some of the turns you give to the sentiment, or 
to the expression, by a better rendering of particles, are very 
felicitous,”—Dr. Acworth. 

% After compari-on and examination, I am much impressed 
with the high order of your scholarship. There are certain 
particulars that prove you to bea masterin Hebrew. Certain 
English expressions also I much admire.”—Dr. Harvey, Theo- 
logical Professor at Madison Uuiversity. 


Yates and Alexander, Symond’s-inn, Char cery- laue. 
Joha Snow aud Co., Ivy-laue, Pateruoster-row, 


-NONCONFORMITY IN OLD LONDON. 


Messrs. Yates and Alex under beg to call attention to the 
following Prospectus, aud will be bappy to receive Sub- 
scribers’ names to be added to tens already registered, 


. Will be published shortly, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d 
subscription price, 5s, 


NCIENT MEETING HOUSES; or, Me- 


morial Pictures of Nonconformity in Old London. By 
Goprary HoLpEM kik. 


To the Pastors, Officers, and Congregations of the Three 
Denowinations of Protestaut Dissenters, 

The present volume is dedicated to you with all confidence 
as to the respect you cherish for the principles it illustrates, 
and the esteem in which you hold the sainted men whose lives 
it records. A review of the severe conflicts and of the heroic 
8 the fathers in the faith, it is sent forth as an 

fflectionate memorial of their loyalty to conscience, their 

— revealed truth, and of their sublime sieadfastness 
lty and suffering. It thus seeks to extend the pure 

fame of those worthy confessors Who so nobly defended the 
Beebe of civil aad religious liberty when fiercoly assailed 
the corrupt forces of tyrany and priestcraft ; to whom, 
Divine Providence, the present "generation 

must trace ite pricelees advantages. An endeavour is also 
made to do honour to those Nouoonforming worthies of the 
to | eighteenth century upon whom devo ived the grave responsi- 
—— which arose out of the moral vic'ories of an earlier 
The reader will Jearu something of the patience, 

bow cheerfulness with which the Dissenters in the 
crags tolled while tog on the work of Obrist—a work 
now happily expanded the unexampled evangelistic 
efforts of the present ore, 2 1 faithful examination of 
4 manuscripts and othe authorities, it has 


to neve & eovurate » — of te rapidl y-dis- 

and thus, in some 

| te the . oftieas eatens of religious 

li The hook is circulated with the hope that it may 


et eel the love of freedom which so eminentiy distin. 
ished the 3 members of the churches in 
thus leading to a yet wider diffusion, and 
triumph of the Spirit of Liberty.—Vide 


List or Comrents, 


Devonshire-square, Pinvers’ Hall. 
Little Carter-lane. 
Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, 
The King’s Weigh House, 

Ihe Sabbaterian Baptists in 
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